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Preface 


I am pleased to be able to introduce this book as the second in the Gender, Society 
and Development book series. It comprises four original articles on the state-of-the- 
art of gender training in three regional and one national context, complemented by an 
introduction, a detailed bibliography and a list of resources. 


Despite criticism from Southern based organizations and the women’s movement, 
the discourse on gender theory and practice has, to a large extent, been dominated by 
academics and development institutions in the North. One explanation for this was 
identified at a seminal workshop, held in the Netherlands during 1993, which recog- 
nized that practitioners in the South ‘often experience strong barriers to getting their 
experiences and approaches written and published in mainstream international jour- 
nals’ (Rao, 1994). Thus, the importance of finding alternative ways to document and 
disseminate such work was stressed. In whatever modest way, this publication aims 
to contribute to reversing this power relationship by giving practitioners from the 
South the opportunity to speak about the regional and national contexts of gender 
training and its impact, and to describe methodologies and frameworks for under- 
standing and transforming gender relations. It is hoped that the context-specific 
issues raised by each of the contributors will greatly enrich understanding of gender 
relations and gender training. 

It is increasingly recognized that often unpublished and undocumented local and 
regional experiences are crucially important to the development of gender training as 
a whole. With this objective in view, the authors’ efforts to collect published and un- 
published documents from their respective regions are complemented by consider- 
able efforts by both the editors and library staff at the Royal Tropical Institute to 
collect literature for the bibliography and information for the list of resources from a 
wide network of organizations and practitioners. 


Naila Kabeer 
Institute of Development Studies (IDS), Brighton, U.K. 


Reference 
Rao, A., Reflections and learnings. Gender trainers workshop report, Amsterdam, 


June 1993. Amsterdam, Royal Tropical Institute and New York, The Population 
Council, 1994, 119 p. 
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Introduction 
Gender training and social transformation: an agenda for 
change 


Maitrayee Mukhopadhyay and Marguérite Appel 


The practice of gender training is more than a decade old. Today, gender training is 
no longer the preserve of its original advocates, the international women’s move- 
ment, but is widely recognized by governments, international donors, non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs) and United Nations’ (UN) bodies as an important tool 
to bring about gender-aware change at all levels. The wider acceptance of the need 
for gender-aware change has not, however, led to a common understanding as to the 
goals of change. Thus gender training programmes vary widely in their vision and 
purpose, understanding of gender and the operational objectives espoused. 

Gender training: the source book reviews gender training experiences from the 
point of view of practitioners. Contributors include gender advocates from different 
geographical regions (South Asia, Middle East, Eastern and Southern Africa, and 
South Africa) and divergent fields of work. To this rich mosaic of experience, the 
authors add their own experience in conducting international short courses on Gen- 
der and Development as part of the Women, Gender and Development Programme 
of the Royal Tropical Institute. The context-specific issues raised by each of the con- 
tributors can greatly enrich understanding of what gender training is all about, the 
direction of gender politics and visions of change. They provide a more nuanced in- 
sight into not only differences, but also the commonality of experience, constraints 


and goals. 


International debates on gender training 


Contests over the term ‘gender’ 


Central to the debates on gender training internationally is the contest regarding the 
term ‘gender’. While there is some consensus that the term refers to the social rather 
than the biological meaning given to being a man or woman in any given society, 
there is less acceptance and acknowledgment that the social differences between 
women and men, context-specific as they are, signify inequalities of power and 
privilege. Many development institutions (government, non-government, multilateral 
and bilateral donors) express real discomfort in addressing issues of power in gender 
relations for fear that this might alienate men. The term gender, therefore, is often 
used as a descriptive one to delineate the different roles and responsibilities of 
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n and men, and the resources that each has access to. The operational on 
of gender training based on the above understanding iS two-fold. ce the — an = 
the purpose is to provide exhaustive and accurate information on roles and resourc 
by gender and point to the ways in which development interventions can target re- 
sources to make these roles more efficient. On the other hand, training strategies ana- 
lyse the gender division of labour and resources to point to the disadvantages to 
which women are subject, especially in terms of skills, confidence, credit, and em- 
ployment, and how to meet women’s practical needs arising from these disadvan- 
tages. Both these training strategies, arising as they do from a description of gender 
as roles and responsibilities of women and men, leave untouched the unequal divi- 
sion of labour and resources and the resultant gender hierarchies. 


wome 


Gender training as technical fix 


A constant refrain in gender training programmes, especially in the context of devel- 
opment agencies, is the need to make training practical and not theoretical. ‘Just tell 
us how to do it’ is frequently heard, implying that like other training, gender training 
is about deploying the right techniques at the right moments. It goes without saying 
that providing analytical and planning tools and practical case examples should be 
central concerns in gender training. However, given that gender relations are the 
most intimate of social relations with which we are imbricated and about which we 
hold strong views and beliefs, the discrete separation between thinking and doing, 
theory and practice, reflection and action is illusory and only serves to obfuscate 
issues of power and privilege, and the assumptions and prejudices that inform our ac- 
tions. This, in turn, serves to perpetuate and reproduce gender hierarchies in society. 


A practical illustration of how this happens is provided by Kabeer and Subrahmanian 
in their analysis of the research undertaken by two different researchers at the 
Mahaweli Development Programme, a development programme in Sri Lanka (Ka- 
beer and Subrahmanian 1996). This project was begun in 1975 with the objective of 
bringing the ‘dry zone’ under year-long cultivation through one of the largest irriga- 
tion projects to be undertaken in the country. According to Jayawardene, one of the 
key planners of the project, the distribution of project benefits, including access to ir- 
rigation, is characterized by inequalities of access to water by those located at the top 
end of the canals compared to those at the bottom end (Jayawardene 1983). To over- 
come this, the planners initiated both the formation of farmers’ groups to manage the 
distribution of water and the provision of intensive training in water management, or- 
ganization and community development. Kabeer and Subrahmanian found that 
Jayawardene’s discussion and analysis of the problem was interesting because of its 
gender subtext. He assumed that men are the key economic actors and hence should 
be the primary focus of the planner’s attention. Women were assumed to be secon- 
dary to project goals. This was most evident in his discussion of farmers’ priorities 
which he identified as ‘enhanced productivity’. Only when this is attained, Says 
Jayawardene, will farmers participate in social, cultural, and religious activities. 
Thus priorities relating to nutrition, sanitation, clean drinking water, health, and day- 
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care centres were found to be secondary priorities. Kabeer and Subrahmanian point 
out that this conclusion could only be reached if the farmer in question was assumed 
to be male, whose priorities are unquestioningly shared by the rest of the household. 
Women enter Jayawardene’s discussion in two roles: as farmer’s wives and as 
mothers to be targeted by ‘women and children programmes’. 

A very different picture is provided by Schrijvers in her research on the same pro- 
ject and its beneficiaries (Schrijvers 1988). Her findings highlight the operation of 
class and gender relations in producing inequalities in access to project benefits. Her 
starting point was the existence of higher levels of undernourishment among children 
in the project area than nationally. This was an unusual outcome since the whole pur- 
pose of the project was to increase productivity and ensure availability of food 
throughout the year. Schrijvers discusses some of the reasons why this might have 
happened. She shows that the dam was built in a drought-prone context in which 
households had always held food security as a priority. Food security was managed 
through a gender division of labour in agricultural production in which men grew 
paddy (an unreliable crop because of lack of water) and women undertook slash and 
burn agriculture and produced the more drought-resistant crops. The latter crops 
tided the family over in times of food shortage. Women also enjoyed equal rights to 
land under customary laws. 

The project introduced a set of rules and practices which changed this distribution 
of responsibilities and resources in favour of men. Irrigated allotments were allocat- 
ed per family with a small plot for the homestead. It was specified that there should 
only be one heir to the land. Since paddy, a traditional male crop, was the main crop 
to be grown, the heir was inevitably male. Women had some access to chenna land 
(slash and burn land) but it was so far away from the project area that they could no 
longer cultivate it. Women were reduced to growing a few fruit trees in the 
homestead plot — of which little was left once the house and latrine had been built. 
Women, having no independent access to land to grow their drought-resistant crops, 
could no longer feed their children. The gendered outcomes of the project were con- 
stituted in the context of unequal class relations in the area. 

Pre-existing class inequalities obtaining in the area were a major factor in deter- 
mining access to irrigation water and other project benefits. As poorer families diver- 
ted the project loans for consumption, they ended up losing their land to better-off 
farmers and becoming wage labourers. Women earned two-thirds of the wages men 
earned and had to buy food, while inflation was eroding the value of their wages. 
Schools and medical facilities were situated far away from the project area and this 
put additional burdens on poor women’s time. Child care was too expensive for low- 
income mothers because the day-care centres demanded that the children should 
have adequate clothes and one home-cooked meal. 

Kabeer and Subrahmanian conclude that the high welfare costs of this form of 
gender-blind planning is undeniable but that some of the intangible equity costs are 
less acknowledged. The project design and implementation led to the erosion of the 
independent production capacity and economic autonomy enjoyed by women. The 
project norms and practices deprived women of their role as independent producers 
with long-standing, community-sanctioned rights to land, and redefined them as 
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dependent housewives, the normative ideal of the urban middle class — 
This case is a good example of how what are assumed — from the perspective o ‘ 
specific social position — to be the ‘proper’ roles of women and men can — t * 
way individuals perceive and act, ultimately shaping development policy and ~ - 
opment projects. For further discussion on this subject, see Gianotten et al. 1994. 


The generic aim of gender training, therefore, is to consciously introduce gender as a 
category of analysis (as opposed to description), to point to the differing needs and 

interests of women and men and their unequal representation, and to increase aware- 
ness and reduce the gender-bias which informs the actions of individuals and institu- 


tions. 
Contests related to mainstreaming 


Another important issue in gender training being debated internationally is the need 
to ‘mainstream’ gender issues into all processes, rather than to focus on women’s 
issues. Mainstreaming also implies working with men and women rather than provid- 
ing separate spaces for women, and working within existing structures rather than 
setting up separate structures. Mainstreaming seems an appropriate strategy given 
that gender is never absent from any situation. First, development programmes alloc- 
ate a small proportion of resources to women-specific programmes while the lion’s 
share is expended in gender-blind and often male-biased programmes. Second, 
women’s subordination not only affects women but it is a structural problem with an 
impact on society as a whole. Despite these arguments, mainstreaming remains a con- 
tested term with various definitions, depending heavily on the context in which it is 
used. Many development institutions, for example, have interpreted mainstreaming 
to mean that their organizations do not need to maintain separate gender units or de- 
partments but that all individuals and departments have to address gender concerns. 
Others organizations refer to working at project level with women and men as main- 
streaming while some interpret the concept as meaning that the separate needs and 
interests of women and men should not be mentioned. 

Mainstreaming has to be based on an understanding of which new and trans- 
formed vision of gender relations is being introduced into the mainstream. Since gen- 
der is present in all social situations, it is also present in some form in all mainstream 
processes, institutions and structures. In the case study cited above, it is clear that 
gender was present in the analysis and programme implementation of the Mahaweli 
Development Project. In this case, however, gender relations were interpreted in 
such a way as to place women in a subordinate position to men within the context of 
unequal class relations, with disastrous consequences for poor people in general. Pla- 
cing a new and transformed vision of gender relations, based on equality, into the 
mainstream would require working to improve the specific situation of women in tan- 
dem with that of men. To achieve this, new organizations and institutions will be 
needed, together with gender training programmes which work with general strategic 
planning processes and processes that focus on institutional culture. 
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The institutional context of gender training 


The institutional context in which gender training takes place has always been im- 
portant for several reasons. This context generally sets the priorities, defines the 
agenda and constrains or enables the transformatory potential of such training. The 
institutional context has recently acquired added significance given the movement of 
gender training out of its original home in women’s movements and organizations 
and into the arena of development bureaucracies, educational institutions, trade 
unions and other organizations. Increasingly, therefore, it appears that gender train- 
ing alone cannot achieve the desired result of transforming gender relations within an 
organization or its programme unless it is part of a total organizational strategy for 
equitable change. 

The institutional context of gender training defines the agenda of such training in 
two interrelated ways. A number of large development bureaucracies have taken on 
gender as an important tool for making their work more efficient. There has been a 
growing realization that women are food producers, front-line health care workers, 
environmentalists and small entrepreneurs whose income directly contributes to 
family welfare. Thus, increasing women’s efficiency is effective in the long term. 
The objective of gender training in this sort of institutional context is to increase the 
professional skills of the agency workers, which will make their own work more effi- 
cient. Although commitment to bringing about gender equity through their develop- 
ment programmes is not ruled out, it is not their primary aim. Gender training in this 
instance might impart skills to some people in the organization, sensitizing them to 
the differing interests and needs of women and men, and may even contribute to 
more effective planning or be instrumental in redistributing development resources 
between women and men in a fairer way. However, in the absence of rules, norms 
and procedures which hold agency workers accountable for their behaviour and prac- 
tices, including gender actions, the outcomes are dependent on the agency of indi- 
vidual, committed actors. 

Another interrelated problem is that (at least in NGOs) gender training is often of- 
fered to lower echelons of staff, who are generally powerless to effect changes at an 
organizational level. In addition, many lower echelon staff happen to be women. A 
division of labour on the basis of gender which reflects wider societal norms of ‘wo- 
men’s work’ and ‘men’s work’, with the concomitant lack of value attached to the 
former, may already obtain in these NGOs. In these contexts, initiatives to challenge 
gender inequality acquire the cultural connotation of ‘soft’ work, suitable only for 


women. 


There is considerable discussion about the need to institutionalize good gender prac- 
tice in organizations. The precise significance of institutionalization is, itself, highly 
debatable. Institutions are sites for the production and reproduction of gender and 
other forms of inequality. The norms, practices and power relations within institu- 
tions allocate responsibility and resources unequally by gender, class and race. Gen- 
der discrimination and male privilege are, themselves, institutionalized. This applies 
to a variety of social institutions: the household and state organizations, development 
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and educational organizations, as well as trade unions and business institutions. If ss 
stitutions are to be made more gender sensitive, the power relations which are embed- 
ded in the plurality of relationships and practices within them will have to be 
addressed to bring about change. Only through the introduction of new practices, set- 
ting up new norms, against which people's performance is judged and ensuring re- 
source allocation that reflects the new regime of gender fair practice and norms, can 
this change be effected. The role of gender training in this context is both to develop 
understanding of gender power relations within organizations and to develop strat- 


egies and techniques for action and change. 


This publication 


As mentioned above, this publication reviews the experience of gender training from 
the point of view of practitioners. The term ‘practitioners’ is used in its broadest 
sense to include those involved in gender education and training, as well as research. 
Here, practitioners from the South speak about the regional and national contexts of 
gender training and its impact, and describe methodologies and frameworks for un- 
derstanding and transforming gender relations. The arena of gender theory and prac- 
tice has, to a large extent, been dominated by academic and development institutions 
in the North, despite the widespread criticism from Southern organizations and 
women’s movements in the 1980s. The privileged location of Northern institutions 
provides advantaged access to publishing and publications, dissemination of ideas, 
and forums so that theory and practice generated is made to look as if it represents 
women worldwide. Gender training has, however, also been undertaken and devel- 
oped by gender specialists and practitioners in the South. Further, it is increasingly 
acknowledged that local and regional experiences are of growing importance to the 
development of the subdiscipline as a whole. In whatever small and modest way, this 
publication hopes to contribute to reversing this power relationship, giving Southern 
practitioners the opportunity to describe the situation in their particular regions. 
These regional studies are complemented by a case study from South Africa which is 
a particularly interesting case given the historical background and racial diversity of 
the country. The issues regarding gender training raised in this national case study 
find their resonance in other contributions to this publication. More importantly, 
each of the contributions helps contextualize these issues and points to strategies to 
deal with them. 

The last section of the book provides various resources relevant to gender train- 
ing. In addition to a list of abbreviations and acronyms, an annotated bibliography 
(with author and subject indexes) is given in four parts: workshop publications, man- 
uals and analyses; gender training methodologies; case studies and gender training 
applications; and bibliographies. A list of organizations and networks involved in 
gender training, analysis, research and documentation activities follows, including 
World Wide Web addresses for websites, discussion groups, conferences and net- 
works. Finally, selected journals and serials are listed. 
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South Asia 


In the first regional study, Ranjani K. Murthy reviews the experience of gender train- 
ing in South Asia, concentrating primarily on gender and development training. The 
South Asian region is characterized by high levels of poverty and gender inequality. 
Gender inequality is demonstrated by the fact that although females have a biological 
advantage at birth, men outnumber women in all the countries of this region except 
Sri Lanka. Further, gender discrimination is intertwined with inequalities based on 
the social relations of class, caste, religion and ethnicity. Although increasing num- 
bers of governmental and non-governmental institutions are expressing concern and 
building programmes to address this situation, the policies, procedures and practices 
of these institutions as well as the staff often reflect and perpetuate gender hierarch- 
ies in society. Murthy shows that despite heightened concern about gender inequal- 
ities and the espousal of gender training by both governmental and non-govern- 
mental institutions in the 1990s, development programmes vary widely in terms of 
their vision and goals, understanding of gender and operational objectives. 

Murthy distinguishes three different approaches to gender in development training 
available in the region. The first, gender-neutral training, seeks to provide accurate 
information on the existing gender-based division of labour and resources so that de- 
velopment objectives are met in the most efficient way possible by targeting re- 
sources at the actors appropriate for realization of pre-determined goals. Gender 
enters these training courses as a descriptive term; the power relation that underpins 
gender relations is not addressed. The second approach, gender-ameliorative train- 
ing, seeks to provide an understanding of the gender-based division of labour and 
access to skills and resources, not for its instrumental use in increasing efficiency of 
development interventions, but to highlight women’s secondary status in society and 
to strengthen strategies to improve the condition of women in society. This approach 
is popular with NGOs, governments and donor agencies pursuing gender-specific 
objectives, such as policies enhancing women’s access to resources and skills which 
leave issues of control and division of labour intact. Gender is discussed as a de- 
scriptive term rather than at an analytical level. Thirdly, gender-transformative train- 
ing seeks to provide an understanding of gender at an analytical rather than a 
descriptive level, emphasizing the political poini that women occupy a subordinate 
position in society not because they are the problem but because of the socially con- 
stituted power relation between men and women, played out within different insti- 
tutions of society: households, communities, markets, nation-states and global 
bodies. Emphasis is on gender relations rather than gender roles as analytical tools, 
and these gender relations are seen as leading to unequal distribution of resources, 
responsibilities and power between women and men. 

Murthy makes a powerful case for gender-transformative training as the only way 
to ensure equitable outcomes for both women and men in development. She clearly 
articulates the ultimate goal of gender transformative training as being the “empower- 
ment’ of women and the ‘humanization’ of men. Reviewing the experience of gen- 
der-transformative training in the South Asian context, she finds that it has three 
broad objectives: sensitization, mainstreaming gender in policy and planning, and 
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omen’s movement. Each of these approaches addresses specific 
rther details the current approaches available in South Asia, in- 
cluding a discussion of the way gender debates are initiated in a ——/—, 
training, the content of training, and the profile of trainers and participants for eac 
approach. One of the shortcomings of gender-transformative training in the South 
Asian context is the standardization of approaches by training organizations, irre- 
spective of the differing needs and interests of the groups being addressed. Discus- 
sing strategies to institutionalize gender-transformative training, she shows that 
although many organizations have initiated intra-organizational gender training or 
appointed gender training coordinators, fewer attempts are being made to institution- 
alize gender concerns in all training programmes. She shows that merely establishing 
structures and organizing training programmes without a coherent policy at the or- 
ganizational level may not be enough to ensure the desired outcomes from gender 


strengthening the w 
target groups. She fu 


training. 


Major issues arising from the sudden expansion in the 1990s of gender training in the 
region include access, agency and accountability. Access to gender training is not al- 
ways equitable. For example, there are fewer training courses at community level 
and few courses aimed at men. Regarding agency, Murthy makes the point that sub- 
stituting ‘participation’ for agency (including the power to make one’s own decisi- 
ons) has greatly undermined impact. Organizations often compel their workers to 
attend gender training as a result of donor pressure; thus participants are not always 
willing and do not have clear needs and interests. Trainers have to learn to work with 
this and to build methodologies to tackle it. The issue of accountability refers to self- 
conscious assessments of impact made by training organizations and programmes, in 
which they identify weaknesses and improve quality. Murthy claims that the impact 
of training courses is often not assessed and very few evaluations of training out- 
comes are available. 

Murthy ends with a key recommendation that gender trainers in all regions should 
share their experiences to enhance learning and improve impact. 


Middle East 


The second regional review in this collection comes from the Middle East, a gener- 
ally neglected region when it comes to international debates on gender. Lina Abu- 
Habib begins her review by the apologizing that her exposition refers only to gender 
work in the Mashrik region of the Middle East, whereas the most promising work in 
this field is at present taking place in the Maghreb. Despite this disclaimer, she ana- 
lyses the main debates in the region regarding gender training. The first difficulty is 
related to the contested term ‘gender’ which, as in many other languages, has no 
equivalent in Arabic. This is often used as an excuse by those opposed to gender 
equality who point out that the concept of gender is foreign and has no place in Arab 
culture. However, gender activists have argued that this ignores the reality of age-old 
struggles of women in the region for equality. Some feminists argue that the introduc- 
tion of the concept of gender has diluted the term feminism which conservative so- 
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cieties feel to be threatening, drawing attention and resources away from women’s 
struggles for equality. Development activists have, however, made some headway in 
‘Arabizing’ the term gender and making it more acceptable in training situations. 
However, as Abu-Habib points out, there has been an inability to accompany this 
with regionally generated and context-specific frameworks for analysis, leading to 
over-reliance on imported frameworks which further leads to the accusation that gen- 
der is a foreign import. 

Reviewing the work of development organizations and the training programmes 
that they offer, Abu-Habib finds a relative absence of a gender perspective and attri- 
butes this to a number of factors. On the one hand, organizations have little political 
commitment to institutionalizing gender as part of the agenda. On the other hand, 
there are few well-trained gender trainers, there is a paucity of training materials, and 
gender research has not developed in the area, making it difficult to draw upon re- 
gional and context-specific data. 

This paper on the Middle East also reviews existing gender training programmes 
in the region offered by UN organizations, public sector institutions and international 
NGOs, identifying gaps in this coverage. One of the key findings is the scattered and 
isolated nature of training initiatives, which make it very difficult to discern out- 
comes. Further, a major weakness is that gender training programmes are not part of 
a total strategy for organizational change. Most training initiatives also lack a strong 
in-depth gender analysis and tend to reinforce the existing gender roles and respons- 
ibilities. The relationship between developing a critical body of literature for the 
region and the quality of gender training initiatives is emphasized very strongly. Like 
Kasente in the following paper, Abu-Habib points to the need to be inclusive in de- 
fining gender training as being about gender analysis, gender research and gender 
training. To build on the fledgling attempts in the region to develop a gender training 
strategy, an assessment of opportunities needs to be undertaken along with support 
for local and regional gender analysis. Regional gender resource and training centres 
need to be built up and more sharing across the region must be promoted. 


Eastern and Southern Africa 


In her review of approaches to gender training in Eastern and Southern Africa, 
Deborah Kasente gives a comprehensive and inclusive definition of gender training 
as referring to gender studies, gender analysis, gender-focused research and gender 
training. The impact of gender training is then discussed within a framework that 
looks at both the external and internal factors that impinge on the training situation. 
One of the clear gains made by gender training in Eastern and Southern Africa is that 
it has highlighted women’s participation in production and provided a challenge both 
to the definition of work and to the methods of data collection used for generating 
official statistics. The external factors that impinge on the impact of gender training 
include the availability of social policies, specifically gender policies, financial sup- 
port and training programmes. Most countries in the region have developed national 
machineries to address gender discrimination which has provided an enabling envir- 
onment for gender training. Financial support to gender training is still heavily 
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dependent on donor support which may ultimately make these <ees a 
However, there are initiatives to broaden the base of support, and gender a 
stitutions are trying to raise their own resources by selling their programmes. saad 
growing popularity of these training courses 1s attributable to the fact that many insti- 
tutions are realizing that gender-sensitive practice 1s also efficient. Kasente points 
out that there is, however, subtle resistance to the rationale of gender training for 

i owerment. 
net internal factors that impinge on the outcomes of training, Kasente 
refers to the training culture: resources available, the quality of trainers and the cur- 
riculum. One limitation she points to is the ill-defined objectives of most gender 
training programmes. This, in turn, reflects the lack of planning for training, result- 
ing in course content which has been put together haphazardly . The quality of such 
training is thus often in question. The proper planning of training programmes 
almost always seems to take place when the trainers are consultants, hired by large 
NGOs and donors, because such trainers are themselves better trained and the future 
of their careers is dependent on the quality of the training they produce. 

Regarding trainers’ perceptions of their gender training experiences, Kasente 
points out that although her survey revealed a great deal of job satisfaction among 
trainers, a number of challenges nevertheless pose themselves. The key challenge fa- 
cing most gender trainers is institutional resistance which has become more sophist- 
icated and subtle in marginalizing gender concerns. For example, gender officers can 
be marginalized by placing them in positions where they cannot influence high-level 
decisions. The more vocal gender advocates become, the more enhanced and subtle 
the mechanisms for their marginalization. 

A problem faced by many trainers is the use of foreign gender frameworks to 
which they cannot relate. Another set of challenges has to do with the degree of 
agency allowed to training programme participants. Many participants from govern- 
ment and NGOs do not attend training courses from choice but because their donors 
and organizations have demanded it. Kasente points out that this causes so much 
resistance that the impact of training is minimized. 

Referring to the general approaches to gender training in the region, she mentions 
that there is a growing movement away from the women in development (WID) ap- 
proach with its emphasis on incorporating women in the development process and to- 
wards mainstreaming gender in policy and towards planning. 


Kasente found it very difficult to assess impact with respect to the key objective of 
gender training, namely the betterment of the lives of marginalized women. The pro- 
fessional activities of individuals who have been trained at gender studies institutes, 
whether or not they are active in promoting gender parity, provides a key to asses- 
sing impact. She expresses satisfaction that many of her students, for example, show 
a high level of participation in gender issues. More generally, gender training in the 
region has achieved broad sensitization regarding gender concerns. Evidence of this 
1s widespread: most countries have established national machineries, the number of 
NGOs addressing specific gender interests has grown, and research agendas now re- 
quire the inclusion of gender analysis. Kasente, like Murthy in South Asia, ends with 
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a plea for better coordination between those doing gender training in the region, ex- 
change of information and experience, and strengthening assessments of training to 
improve quality. 


South Africa 


Shefer and Friedman provide a national case study on gender training in South Af- 
rica. Their account brings home the fact that gender training refers to a wide range of 
educational initiatives being undertaken by a host of institutions to challenge gender 
inequality. The discussion is thus not limited to development organizations and how 
they integrate gender concerns in development, nor is it limited to gender training as 
a professional category of work which is a new trend in South Africa. Instead, chal- 
lenging gender discrimination is seen as part of a wider political goal to democratize 
the new, post-apartheid South Africa. 

Gender training has developed within a particular context in South Africa. The 
main struggles have, until the recent past, been waged against class and racial oppres- 
sion. Although women’s organizations have long existed in South Africa, often 
within the context of the broader struggle against apartheid, the emergence of the 
gender struggle in the 1990s does constitute a departure. Gender training in the South 
African context has been called a variety of names ranging among women’s lead- 
ership, women’s empowerment, gender and popular education, women in develop- 
ment, gender and development, and so on. It takes place within diverse contexts and 
focuses on a number of forms of oppression. It is often integrated into another form 
of educational intervention altogether or into an organizational strategy for an altern- 
ative social goal, such as worker’s rights. For each of these diverse contexts, cases 
provide empirically rich examples which help contextualize gender equality in that 
particular context, the issues to be examined in training, and the role of trainers. As 
Shefer and Friedman succinctly summarize, ‘gender education in South Africa can 
be divided into two main groups: those which focus primarily on women and their 
empowerment, whether economic, political, social, or psychological; and those 
which challenge sexist practices, gender inequalities, and the unequal relationship be- 
tween men and women. While this appears to be a dualistic divide, it is in practice a 
continuum, with some organizations being involved in both forms of work.’ 

Much of the gender training in South Africa has been designed to facilitate 
women’s empowerment within the structure of diverse organizational goals or within 
a particular sector or focus area. The Gender Education and Training Network 
(GETNET) is distinguished by having set itself up primarily as a gender training or- 
ganization. Gender training is seen by this organization as a strategy for transforming 
power relations between men and women in the context of the broader democratic 
transformation in South Africa. With this goal in mind, the network’s major areas of 
activity include training, networking, lobbying and advocacy for gender training. It 
also has a pool of ten trainers, four of whom are men. Training takes place at three 
levels: training of gender coordinators, gender trainers, and policy development. 


Some key challenges in the field of gender training in South Africa are highlighted. 
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An important and challenging issue in this particular context (as in many scp : 
how to deal with the power situations implicit in dominant representations of gender 
inequality. Ina racially divided society like apartheid South Africa, black women 
have been represented by white women. Further, gender trainers have predominant y 
been white. Changing this situation involves dealing with difference, respecting it 
and working towards shared common ground. . 
Another key challenge discussed is the question of integration versus separation, 
namely whether women’s issues and concerns should find a separate place in organi- 
zations and educational structures or be integrated into gender and other structures. 
The integration debate refers to the process of working with men and women, as well 
as working within existing structures or setting up separate structures. The authors 
suggest that integrating gender is often ‘accomplished’ simply by implying that gen- 
der is not an issue in the place where it is meant to be integrated. However, gender re- 
lations exist everywhere; integration should refer to a new, transformed meaning of 
gender which will fundamentally change the nature of the structure/organization. Fi- 
nally, the growing trend in South Africa as well as internationally towards seeing 
gender issues in a decontextualized, depoliticized, ‘technicist’ way also remains a 


challenge. 


Conclusions 


A number of common issues regarding gender training, its practice and theory, can 
be identified in the following chapters. Some of these are highlighted below, al- 
though readers are requested to draw their own conclusions based on the chapters be- 
cause a summary of the issues covered cannot do justice to their rich detail. 


e All the contributors use the concept of gender as an analytical term, referring to 
the differing roles and responsibilities of women and men and the differential 
access that each has to societal resources within the framework of unequal power 
relations obtaining between them. Women occupy a subordinate position in 
society, not because of any deficiencies in themselves but because of the socially 
constituted power relation between men and women played out within different 


institutions of society: households, communities, markets, nation-states and global 
bodies. 


¢ The goal of gender training, despite the differing contexts and diverse situations 
in which it takes place, is to transform gender relations based on equality between 
men and women, equity and empowerment for women. 


All the contributors emphasize the importance of institutionalizing good gender 
practice and the need to mainstream gender concerns in policy and planning, but 
also equally highlight that integration should refer to a new, transformed meaning 
of gender that will fundamentally change the nature of the structure/organization. 
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e For most contributors, gender training refers to a wide range of activities 
including gender analysis, gender research and gender education. All point to the 
need for sharing gender training resources and strategies across regions, to 
prevent fragmented and isolated efforts and enhance the effectiveness of gender 
training. Evaluating and assessing the impact of gender training and sharing the 
results with organizations and individuals involved in gender training is also seen 
by the authors as a necessary and important strategy to improve quality and 
increase impact. 
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South Asia 


Ranjani K. Murthy 


South Asia is characterized by high levels of poverty, as well as gender inequalities. 
The severity of gender inequalities is best reflected in the fact that although female 
infants have a biological advantage at birth, men outnumber women in this region, 
with the exception of Sri Lanka. Gender inequalities are played out in and perpetu- 
ated through different institutions of society: households, community, markets and 
states; and are always intertwined with inequalities based on social relations of caste, 
class, religion and ethnicity. Governmental and non-governmental development or- 
ganizations increasingly aim to address these inequalities and promote a gender equit- 
able society but, in reality, their policies, programmes, practices and structures — and 
the people who constitute these organizations — often reflect and perpetuate gender 
hierarchies in society. 

Since the beginning of the 1990s, gender training has been seen by South Asian 
governments, donor agencies and NGOs as a strategy for bringing gender-aware 
change into both communities and development organizations. There has been a dra- 
matic increase in gender training efforts, with a variety of actors organizing gender 
training programmes in different countries and a few at regional South Asian level. 
The target group has ranged from policymakers and implementing officials of gov- 
ernments and NGOs, to marginalized sections of the community. These gender train- 
ing programmes vary widely in terms of their visions and goals, understanding of 
gender and operational objectives. The gender training strategies, methodologies, 
content of training and follow-up measures vary accordingly. Different visions and 
goals have also led to different degrees of accountability to and participation of the 
participants, as well as the extent to which their interests and experiences have been 
taken into account. Given this diversity, the effectiveness of gender training pro- 
grammes in bringing about gender-aware change at the personal, organizational 
and/or institutional level in the region has varied widely. Enhancing the effectiveness 
of gender training in this regard has emerged as a key concern of gender trainers, 
policymakers and practitioners. Another concern has been the mainstreaming of gen- 
der within all development training programmes. This chapter makes a modest begin- 
ning towards identifying approaches that have strengthened gender training in South 
Asia as well as those which have placed gender within the mainstream of develop- 
ment training programmes, based on a review and analysis of literature on training 
and gender training in the region. 

Literature reviewed includes analytical and conceptual papers on gender training, 
research studies on gender training needs and on the impact of gender training, re- 
ports of gender training programmes, and papers documenting individual experi- 
ences of participants and gender trainers. Articles reviewing development training in 
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general in the region from a gender perspective, along with reports of per i at . 
grammes, have also been examined to analyse the extent to which gender has been in- 
stitutionalized within mainstream development training programmes. One of the 
limitations of this methodology is that it is entirely based on a review of the second- 
ary literature, while the bulk of the experience is perhaps undocumented. Further, 
only materials in English have been reviewed, thus excluding experiences docu- 
mented in other languages. Another limitation is that information on gender training 
efforts in Bhutan and the Maldives is not available. In spite of these limitations, the 
literature offers rich insights that can be used to strengthen gender-aware training in 


South Asia. 


This chapter begins with analysis of some of the ways gender is present in training in 
the region, distinguishing between gender-blind training, gender-neutral training, 
gender-ameliorative training and gender-transformative training. The different vi- 
sions, goals and understanding of gender, training, and training needs within gender- 
aware training (the last three categories) are also elaborated using short case studies. 
Within gender-aware training, a distinction is made between training based on two 
different understandings of gender: training which is related to gender roles and gen- 
der relations, and training which is related to products and processes. The chapter 
then argues the case for moving towards gender-transformative training, and illus- 
trates different objectives and approaches which have been used within individual 
countries and at the South Asian level towards this end. It distinguishes between the 
three objectives of sensitization, mainstreaming and strengthening the women’s 
movement, and five gender-transformative training approaches: the conceptual ap- 
proach, the policy-analysis approach, the empirical approach, the action-reflection 
approach and the experiential approach. The objectives of each approach, their con- 
tent, the background of facilitators, and the audience for which they are likely to be 
appropriate are illustrated with short case studies. Strengths and weaknesses of meas- 
ures which aim to institutionalize gender and training within development organiza- 
tions are then examined. This is followed by an exploration of ethical concerns in 
gender-transformative training: issues of access, agency and accountability. Finally, 
recommendations to strengthen gender-transformative training in the South Asian re- 
gion are highlighted. 


Ways gender is absent or present in training 


All training programmes focus on certain categories of analysis, and suppress others. 
Gender is one such key aspect. Building upon Kabeer's (1994) framework for analys- 
ing development policies from a gender perspective and extending it to analyse devel- 
opment training, it is possible to distinguish between four different ways in which 
gender has been absent or present in development training in South Asia, leading to 
gender-blind, gender-neutral, gender-ameliorative and gender- 

transformative training. A review of training programmes in 108 development organi- 
zations in India found that some 70%-75% of training programmes for development 
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functionaries in India were found to be gender-blind: they deal with objectives and 
content which appear gender-neutral (cost-benefit analysis, planning, monitoring and 
evaluation, transfer of technology) but are implicitly male-biased as they do not 
delve into gender biases within mainstream thinking on these themes, and are based 
on the premise of male actors and men's roles, needs and interests (Murthy 1991). A 
review of development training at the South Asian level also reveals similar tenden- 
cies. Since the late 1980s greater gender-awareness has led to the identification of 
three alternative ways in which gender has been incorporated into training in the 
South Asian region. 


Gender-neutral training 


Gender-neutral training seeks to provide accurate information on the existing gender- 
based division of labour and resources so that development objectives can be met ef- 
ficiently by targeting resources towards the actors appropriate for realization of 
pre-determined goals. The primary goals of such training programmes are to increase 
project efficiency (Subhramanian 1995). An example of gender-neutral training is 
the workshop organized in the late 1980s by the Department of Women and Child 
Development and a donor agency for NGOs and government officials in India. The 
objectives of this workshop were to: 


increase understanding of how to conceptualize the activities of women ... and how 
these need to be incorporated in project design and implementation to develop ana- 
lytical skills to systematically categorize information on women in development and 
translate these into the project framework. 

(Department of Women and Child Development et al. 1988) 


This approach to training was popular among some donor agencies, government de- 
partments and NGOs in the late 1980s, but its influence is apparent even in the mid- 
1990s. Such programmes address development workers’ and organizations’ ignorance 
of the key role of the gender division of labour and resources in the success of devel- 
opment projects, and their inability to translate this understanding into development 
policies and practices. The term gender is understood and used at a descriptive rather 
than analytical level, and refers to social differences between men and women, as dis- 
tinct from ‘sex’ which refers to biological differences. The descriptive category of 
gender roles, rather than gender relations, is used within such training programmes. 
The former approach emphasizes behavioural differences between men and women, 
while the latter places emphasis on the power relations between men and women and 
lead to these differences and gender inequalities (Subhramanian 1992). Within such 
ning is understood to be a product which can be transferred 
by the trainer to the trainee in a hierarchical manner, rather than a process of collec- 
tive learning through reflection on the experiences and insights of the participants and 
the facilitator (Bhasin 1990 and Rangaswami et al. 1994). The gender analysis frame- 
work developed by Overholt et al. (1985) has often been used as the chief training meth- 
odology but efficiency rather than the equity is emphasized within the framework. 


training programmes, trai 
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Gender-ameliorative training 


Gender-ameliorative training seeks to provide an understanding of the gender-based 
division of labour and access to skills and resources, not for insiruentae eee in in- 
creasing efficiency of development interventions but to highlight women pga 
ary status in society and to strengthen strategies to improve the social condition 0 
women. Women’s secondary status is seen to arise from their lack of skills, confid- 
ence, motivation and unity, rather than gender hierarchies in society. Gender-ameli- 
orative training may be directed at members of the community or at development 
functionaries. The lack of motivation, poor skills and low confidence displayed by 
women is the primary focus of training for women in the community. Training pro- 
grammes for development workers aim to strengthen their ability to manage pro- 
grammes which address women’s capacity enhancement needs in these three areas. 
This approach is popular among NGOs, government departments and donor agencies 
pursuing gender-specific policies: policies enhancing women’s access to resources 
and skills but leaving issues of control and division of labour intact (Kabeer, 1994). 
Such training programmes and policies address and highlight practical gender needs 
of women, rather than their strategic gender interests. 


Examples of gender-ameliorative training programmes at the community level in- 
clude the entrepreneurship training programmes for women in Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka, Pakistan, Nepal and India which aim to create ‘employment opportunities for 
women in rural and semi-urban areas, developing entrepreneurship among women 
through participation in different kinds of cottage industries and improving the voca- 
tional skills and management capacity through imparting training’ (Bhattacharjee 
1992, Fernando et al. 1992 and Awasthi et al. 1992). Some of the community-level 
training programmes in South Asia on literacy, midwifery and health reflect, by and 
large, a similar perspective (Manandhar et al. 1994, CHETNA 1994). Further ex- 
amples of gender-ameliorative training for development workers include: training 
programmes of the government of Nepal and donor agencies for women teachers in 
Nepal; the World University Service Canada's (WUSC) vocational training courses 
for women in southern and eastern Sri Lanka; and the International Centre for En- 
trepreneurship and Career Development (ICECD) and Entrepreneurship Develop- 
ment Institute (EDI) courses on micro-enterprises for government, NGOs and 
training institutions in Asia (Teas 1993, ICECD 1995 and EDI 1995). 

At the community level, the term gender is often not demystified during training. 
The meaning of gender has often been discussed within gender-ameliorative training 
for development workers but, as is the case in gender-neutral training, the concept of 
gender is discussed at a descriptive rather than analytical level, and gender roles are 
considered rather than gender relations. Training is likewise conceived as a product 
rather than a process. Gender Analysis Frameworks developed by Overholt et al. 
(1985) are again popular within such training programmes, as well as the Gender 
Analysis Matrix developed by Parker (1991), 
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Gender-transformative training 


Gender-transformative training encompasses a variety of approaches. At a bare mini- 
mum, such training seeks to provide an understanding of gender at an analytical 
rather than descriptive level, emphasizing the political point that women occupy a 
subordinate position in society, not because they are themselves the problem but be- 
cause of the socially constituted power relations between men and women, played 
out within different institutions of society: households, community, markets, nation 
states and global bodies. Emphasis is on gender relations rather than gender roles as 
analytical tools, and these are seen as leading to unequal distribution of resources, re- 
sponsibilities and power between men and women. Gender relations are seen as inter- 
twined with relations of caste, class and religion. This leads, in particular, to the 
marginalization of women from landless, dalit (belonging to the Scheduled Classes), 
tribal and minority groups (Murthy 1993). While gender-transformative training pro- 
grammes seek to contribute to the process of transforming gender relations, they dif- 
fer in terms of whether they aim to bring about changes in gender relations at the 
personal, organizational and (societal) institutional levels. The nature of the needs 
and interests they seek to address therefore varies but these are of a strategic rather 
than practical nature. Gender training which seeks to transform gender relations at 
the personal and micro-institutional level (households, community, local markets and 
government) has largely been directed at women from the community, women in de- 
velopment organizations, and women activists from the women’s movement. Train- 
ing courses aimed at organizational change have been directed at both men and 
women in development organizations, especially those in decision-making positions. 
The need for gender-transformative training at these three levels is apparent in the re-. 
gional literature on gender training. 


The rationale for gender-transformative training in the South Asian 
context 


Gender-transformative training is needed to address gender inequalities in South 
Asian societies that are created and perpetuated by ideologies, practices, structures 
and distribution of power and resources within the institutions of the household, com- 
munity, markets and state (Agarwal 1994). Organizations, administrative structures 
and legal systems operate within this institutional context. Several researchers have 
argued that while government organizations and NGOs may espouse a commitment 
to bring gender equitable changes in these institutions, they too in fact reflect un- 
equal gender relations in the institutional environment (and to that extent can be con- 
sidered ‘gendered’) and also perpetuate gender hierarchies in the institutional 
environment (and to that extent can be considered ‘gendering’ organizations) (Goetz 
1992 and Murthy 1995). This is also the case for the police, the military and corpo- 


rate organizations. 
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acting with the bureaucracy have often 
ystems have failed to ensure equitable 
ender-sensitive concerns. One explana- 


Researchers, trainers and activists inter 
pointed to the fact that government delivery s 


outcomes for women, in spite of espousing g *nsitive « | 
tion has been bureaucrats’ lack of sensitivity and their inability to put gender into 


the mainstream of development in a transformative manner (Subhramanian 1995). 
Development policies have historically been gender-blind and, although gender- 
ameliorative policies were formulated in the 1980s, they have had little impact on 
gender relations because of the inherent limitations of their assumptions. Very few 
South Asian governments have sought to transform gender relations. Indeed, the 
policies and programmes of the government are gendered, as 1s the internal function- 
ing of the government departments (Goetz 1992 and Macalpine 1995). The struc- 
tures, practices and incentive structures of the bureaucracy, the organizational 
culture, the way in which time and space are organized and the expression of power 
and authority have all put women in a disadvantaged position both within the 
bureaucracy and in the community. Similar critique has been levelled against the 
judiciary and the legislature. 

South Asian NGOs are not very different from governments in this respect, as 
highlighted by many researchers. The gendered and gendering nature of Indian 
NGOs is reflected, first, in the objectives and policies of NGOs, which in turn reflect 
the underlying ideology which governs their functioning (Murthy 1995). Under pres- 
sure from the women’s movement and funding agencies, the terms women and gen- 
der have entered into the objectives of Indian NGOs but often in a gender-neutral 
and gender-ameliorative way. Few NGOs have sought to transform gender relations. 
A second area of concern is the gendered and gendering structures, division of tasks 
and staff policies which are blind to the strategic interests of women in NGOs, as 
well as their practical needs arising out of their socially differentiated (from male 
staff) responsibilities. Thirdly, the people in NGOs are also often gendered in their 
thinking and behaviour and, in turn, have a gendering impact. This is especially true 
of most men in NGOs but some women are not exceptions. Lastly, NGOs distribute 
resources unequally in the community as well as within the organization on the basis 
of gender. 

Several authors indicate that NGOs in Bangladesh may not be much different 
from those in India. A study of the Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee 
(BRAC), one of the largest NGOs in Bangladesh, found that the process of interac- 
tion and systems of working within BRAC were decided by men and, although they 
considered the needs of women, these considerations were dominated by men's per- 
ceptions that men and women should be treated as similar, with women staff being 
expected to follow male norms of long hours of work and extensive touring and trav- 
elling with no security provided (Rao et al. 1995). Even the large, so-called success- 
ful organizations in Bangladesh in the area of credit have at best increased access to 
credit without increasing autonomy and control, ameliorating women’s living condi- 
tions while leaving gender relations unchanged (Gupta et al. 1994 and Ebdon 1995), 
Incentive structures which place emphasis on quantitative targets achieved, rather 
than qualitative outcomes, have also acted as barriers. Given their rapid expansion of 
funding and area of operation, such large NGOs have encroached upon smaller, more 
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radical NGOs and eroded their gender-transformative efforts. Thus, the literature sug- 
gests that NGOs in Bangladesh may be as much gendered and gendering as their 
Indian equivalents. NGOs in other parts of South Asia may also not differ. 

This institutionalization of male privilege within societal institutions, government, 
NGOs and corporate organizations through policies, programmes, structures, staff 
and distribution of resources has been seen by feminist advocates and practitioners as 
one of the main reasons why gender-transformative training is required. Gender-neut- 
ral training is likely to leave gender hierarchies intact, while gender-ameliorative 
training is likely to address the symptoms but not the underlying causes. A few, how- 
ever, have argued that gender-transformative training is required not just to bring 
about gender-informed changes to societal institutions and organizations but also 
changes at the personal level. While some have pointed to the need for gender-trans- 
formative training for personal empowerment of women, others have stressed the 
need for spaces to resolve issues of identity and conflicts within women engaged in 
development work, resulting out of the contradiction between patriarchal values in- 
ternalized through their socialization and gender-sensitive values learned through 
their development work (Thread 1994). Attention has also been drawn to the point 
that there is a need for such spaces for both men and women, and those engaged in 
all fields of work (Vasudevan 1990). Men also face conflicts arising out of their 
socialization process which emphasizes that they should not show their emotions or 
perform nurturing roles, versus their needs to express their feelings and nurture 
human beings. 

While making the case for gender-transformative training, some gender trainers 
caution against the limitations of gender training in bringing about miraculous 
changes in society, organizations and individuals. The rich experience in training at 
the grassroots suggests that gender-transformative training may be ineffective if it is 
not combined with efforts aiming for collective organization and the creation of 
spaces at the grassroots for women to support each other and engage in issue-based 
struggles (Roy et al. 1986, Sharma 1988, Khanna 1992, Vani 1994, and Zuijlen and 
Mahajan 1994). Others have pointed out that at the organizational level, gender-trans- 
formative training may be ineffective if it is not integrated with organizational devel- 
opment efforts (Rao et al. 1995 and Murthy 1995). Lastly, bringing about change at 
the personal level through gender-transformative training may not be easy. Women 
are often fully aware of their oppression but it is difficult for them to challenge patri- 
archal structures simply as the result of a training programme, as they have struck 
bargains with patriarchy to ensure their day to day survival outside the training con- 
text (Murthy 1995). There is a need for collectives of women in the community as 
well as within development organizations so they can gather strength from each 
other to challenge patriarchal structures. Some 50% of the men who attend gender 
training programmes are the ‘die-hards’ who are not willing to accept the existence 
of women’s subordinate status or its underlying causes but are willing to accept the 
disadvantages they face as a result. Gender-transformative training has not changed 
such men's attitudes and values significantly (Murthy 1995). Keeping these limita- 
tions in mind, this chapter examines the different objectives and approaches to gen- 
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Objectives of and approaches to gender-transformative training in South 
Asia 


Gender-transformative training has taken place over the past 10 years within the 
South Asian women’s movement. The gender-transformative training programmes of 
the women’s movement in the mid- 1980s were predominantly directed at women in 
the community and at women activists in NGOs and social movements (Roy et al. 
1986, Sharma 1988, Bhasin 1985 and PRIA 1989). The term gender was rarely used 
in such training programmes although they systematically examined how different SO- 
cietal institutions maintained women in a subordinate position, stressing the political 
point that women’s oppression does not arise out of their biology but is rather the re- 
sult of the patriarchal structures of society. The concept of patriarchy, rather than 
gender, was popular in the case of training programmes for women activists. Gender 
analysis tools were not used but instead experiences of women’s struggles to pro- 
mote their strategic interests were shared with the aim of exploring directions of 
change. 

In the 1990s, new actors emerged in the field of gender training: donor agencies, 
research/academic institutions, NGOs and the government. Most government and 
donor agency initiatives were at the country level (FAO and OXFAM being possible 
exceptions), while a significant proportion of the NGOs and research/academic insti- 
tutions organized training programmes at the South Asian level. A majority of these 
training programmes were and continue to be gender-ameliorative or gender-neutral, 
rather than gender-transformative. The transformative training programmes are now 
predominantly organized by groups associated with the women’s movement, radical 
NGOs (women’s and mixed organizations), a few donor agencies and research/aca- 
demic institutions. There are, however, exceptions to this generalization. In India, 
the government's Mahila Samakhya programme, in close collaboration with NGOs 
and the Indian women’s movement, has been organizing such training programmes 
for its staff and for women in the community. The Department of Personnel and 
Training and the British Council Division in India are adapting and transferring the 
short course ‘Women, Men and Development’, run by the Institute of Development 
Studies, UK, with the aim of building a national gender training resource through a 
partnership of trainers from government training institutions, their NGO and univer- 
sity partners and officials of the state government (Department of Personnel and 
Training et al. 1995), 


The following sections examine the objectives and target groups of gender-transform- 


ative training programmes in South Asia and the different approaches adopted to in- 
itiate debates around gender within these training programmes. 


Objectives and target groups 
The ultimate goal of gender-transformative training is empowerment of women and 


conscientization of men. However, the specific objectives of gender-transformative 
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training vary widely as do the target groups. These objectives can be divided into 
three broad categories: sensitization, mainstreaming and movement strengthening. 
These categories are elaborated below. 


Sensitization 


At a minimum, all gender-transformative training programmes aim to sensitize the 
participants on the need for a gender-relations perspective, and to demystify the so- 
cial construction of gender in the national/regional context. Most focus on the sensit- 
ization of participants to gender issues in development, while a few focus on 
sensitizing individuals to internal conflicts which are the product of the individuals’ 
gender identity (Vasudevan 1990 and Thread 1995). The participants in such training 
programmes include men and women drawn from the community or from develop- 
ment organizations. Programmes focusing on the issue of gender identity and self are 
organized almost exclusively for women. 


Mainstreaming 


Many gender-transformative training programmes attempt to go beyond sensitiza- 
tion, aiming to mainstream gender into development organizations in a redistributive 
manner, focusing on particular aspects of institutionalization such as planning, monit- 
oring, evaluation, training or a combination of these. Only one gender training pro- 
gramme, aimed at NGOs, has systematically sought to mainstream gender into the 
internal organizational structure, personnel policies and working conditions (NOVIB 
1995) and very few aim to place gender into the mainstream of management. Such 
programmes are targeted predominantly at policymakers, planners and trainers 
within development organizations. Men and women engaged in development parti- 
cipate in these training programmes, with the exception of training of trainers pro- 


grammes, which have generally been targeted at women. 


Movement strengthening 


A few gender-transformative training programmes, however, are less concerned with 
mainstreaming gender into development organizations but rather with strengthening 
the women’s movement. Such programmes are spread over several months and are 
often combined with other inputs. At the community level, they are preceded and fol- 
lowed by organization building, mass melas (camps) and issue-based struggles. At 
the development organization level, they are combined with the creation of forums 
of women workers and struggles towards equity within organizations. 

Gender-transformative training with the objective of movement strengthening is 
being organized in South Asia at the community level using literacy, political parti- 
cipation, health and violence as entry points. 

Some gender training programmes seek to achieve these objectives at an inter-sec- 
toral level, while others focus on particular sectors or issues (although beginning 
with gender sensitization). Poverty, health, education, law, political participation, en- 
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vironment, micro-enterprises and livelihoods are the most popular issues among 
donor agencies, NGOs and government departments. A few gender-transformative 


programmes have been organized around communalism, sexuality, violence, 


trainin oneal 
: nizations and the 


conflicts and wars. These have been initiated by radical orga 


women’s movement. | = 
Gender-transformative training programmes may be becoming less common at the 


community level. Gender-ameliorative training programmes, focusing on micro- 
enterprises and technical and managerial skills for women from lower income 
groups, are gaining ascendancy in the 1990s as a result of the international trends of 
liberalization and globalization, with little emphasis on transformative aspects. At 
the organizational level, the increase in gender-transformative training which seeks 
to mainstream gender into development organizations is a welcome trend, but most 
of these programmes stop short at skill building, rather than facilitating actual main- 
streaming of gender into organizations. 

Very little attention is being paid to sensitization and mainstreaming of gender 
within academia, the corporate sector, the media and religious institutions. While 
sensitization and mainstreaming of gender within the bureaucracy is becoming more 
common, very few training programmes seek to bring about gender-sensitive 
changes in the judiciary or legislature. At the grassroots, only few efforts are in place 
to sensitize men on gender issues. 


Approaches to initiating gender debates within transformative training 


Five broad approaches to initiating debates on gender can be identified within gen- 
der-transformative training: the conceptual approach, the policy analysis approach, 
the empirical approach, the action-reflection approach and the experiential approach. 
The objectives, content, facilitators and participants vary accordingly. The action-re- 
flection, experiential and conceptual approaches (in that order) are perhaps the more 
indigenous approaches in the South Asian context. 


Conceptual approach 


As part of this approach, debates on gender are generated by directly delving into 
concepts of gender, patriarchy, and feminism, followed by analysis of ideologies, 
practices and structure of different societal institutions. Subsequently, gender con- 
cerns in key policy and social issues are examined and strategies for bringing about 
change are explored. An example of this approach is the Third South Asian Work- 
shop on Women and Development, organized by the FAO/Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign in June 1991. The main objective of this workshop was ‘to grapple with 
'ssues, Concepts and theories’, and bridge the gap between theory and action. After a 
country-wise introduction and personal sharing, concepts of patriarchy, gender and 
feminism were discussed. This was followed by analysis of the family, religion, the 
media and the state and how they perpetuate patriarchal norms. Debates on gender 
and key sectoral issues, such as health and agriculture, were followed by discussion 


ga 
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of ‘personal’ issues, such as sexuality and violence. Finally, the women’s movement 
in South Asia was examined, together with the need for South Asian cooperation and 
strategies to address regional issues. The facilitators were mostly drawn from the 
women’s movement, and the participants were women activists from the women’s 
movement, radical NGOs and the media (Bhasin 1991). The duration of the pro- 
gramme was approximately one month. 

As is apparent, this approach to initiating 4’ “sions on gender is more con- 
cerned with goals of strengthening the » — _ s movement and less with mainstream- 
ing gender into development orga” ~auons. Creating spaces for resolving personal 
conflict arising out of gender identities is also not a major concern. It is more appro- 
priate for senior activists of radical NGOs and the women’s movement who are sens- 
itive to women’s subordinate position in society. It may be highly inappropriate in 
the case of those men who are not willing to accept that women occupy a subordinate 
position. It may also not be effective for staff at field level, or for members of the 
community, for whom conceptual inputs may not be a useful starting point. 


Policy-analysis approach 


This approach is also input oriented but, unlike the first approach, it uses an analysis 
of women in development (WID) policies to initiate discussions on gender and devel- 
opment. Gender hierarchies are then examined, including a systematic analysis of 
ideologies, practices, structures and distribution of resources within societal institu- 
tions. Two strands offer ways to move forward from this analysis. In the first strand, 
the analytical category of patriarchy is totally avoided and the discussion moves 
straight on to the formulation of gender-aware development policies, and strategies 
for mainstreaming gender within development organizations. This methodology iS 
premised on a critique of global patriarchy from a gender-relations perspective. The 
second strand, on the other hand, integrates the concept of patriarchy into the train- 
ing programme before introducing strategies to mainstream gender into development 
organizations. 

The Training of Trainers Programme of the Gender Planning Training Programme 
(GPTP), India, represents the first strand of the policy-analysis approach. It uses the 
methodology adopted by Institute of Development Studies, UK in its international 
course Women, men and development. This programme began by tracing the emer- 
gence and critique of WID perspectives on development, followed by an analysis of 
gender relations and institutions, tracing the ways in which gender relations inter- 
twine with social relations of caste, class and religion to marginalize women. Sub- 
sequently, gender concerns in current development policy issues were examined. 
Strategies for policy, planning and training interventions, and managing change 
within organizations were explored in detail. The facilitators were drawn from the 
academia, the bureaucracy, NGOs and the women’s movement, and the participants 
came from training institutions of the bureaucracy, NGOs and state government de- 
partments. The duration of the training programme was five weeks. 

The second strand was evolved by the author and colleagues at Initiatives: 


Women in Development and was used in training programmes facilitated by the 


™~ 
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author for participants from India and other South Asian countries. An 7 of 
this strand is the module on Gender and development organized by SEA in 

1995 as part of its eight-week course on Management training for senior women af 
in South Asian NGOs. This module began in manner similar to the GPTP course Dut 
moved on from the institutional analysis to a debate on male domination and patri- 
archal ideology common within these institutions, and the different feminist posi- 
tions on the origin of patriarchy. Gender issues in key concerns were discussed 
briefly through application of gender planning frameworks. Gender issues in manage- 
ment and internal functioning of NGOs were also explored. The facilitators com- 
prised the author and trainers from SEARCH, and the participants were women who 
occupied managerial positions in NGOs. The duration of the programme was only 
two days. . 

This approach (both strands) is concerned with the objective of mainstreaming 
gender into development organizations. However, it could also contribute to the pro- 
cess of strengthening the women’s movement. Like the conceptual approach, it may 
not be effective in dealing with issues of identity and personal conflicts. This ap- 
proach is more appropriate for policymakers, planners and trainers in the bureau- 
cracy and NGOs. It may be inappropriate for men who are not willing to accept that 
women do occupy a secondary position in society. It may also not be effective for 
staff at field level or for members of the community for whom policy analysis may 
not be an useful starting point. 


Empirical approach 


This approach first sets out to establish systematically women’s subordinate status in 
society through an analysis of their condition (backed by quantitative data) and posi- 
tion vis a vis key areas such as health, education, economy, politics and freedom 
from violence. Once this empirical reality is established, the discussion proceeds in a 
similar manner to the conceptual approach or the policy-analysis approach, and the 
concept of gender is introduced. 

An example of this approach is provided by the workshop on Women and develop- 
ment, organized by the Gandhi Peace Centre, India, in the 1990s for men in NGOs. 
After an introduction, the sharing of expectations, and clarification of participants’ 
anxieties, the participants were given the simple task of analysing what men and 
women do within and outside the household, their respective rights and responsibilit- 
ies, and the different acts of violence against men and women within the family. 
These questions led most of the participants to come to the conclusion themselves 
that women occupy a subordinate position within the household and outside, and 
paved the way for clarifying the concept of patriarchy and feminism. Many miscon- 
ceptions on feminism were clarified through an analysis of the women’s movement 
in India. The workshop concluded by relating these discussions to participants’ own 
organizations (Kannabiran and Bhasin 1992), 


A further example is the Gender sensitive module, organized as part of the Develop- 
ment Management Course by the Society for Participatory Research in Asia (PRIA) 
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with a session on the status of women in South Asia, subsequent to which the 
reasons for women’s subordinate position were debated, leading to a critique of WID 
approaches. This was followed by discussions on the gender approach to women’s 
development. The programme concluded with application of gender planning frame- 
works in the context of specific issues, and a discussion of women’s empowerment. 
The participants included men and women, and the facilitators were the author and 
gender trainers from CHETNA. The course lasted two days (PRIA and CHETNA 
1995) 

The objectives of this approach are similar to the policy-analysis approach but, un- 
like the policy-analysis or conceptual approach, it may be particularly useful for sens- 
itizing male staff at different levels who are not willing to accept that women occupy 
a subordinate position in society in the first place. It may also be useful for women at 
all levels who have less access to information. Such a training programme with both 
male and female participants can equip women with skills to counter male resistance. 
It may, however, not be a suitable starting point for men and women who are well 
aware of women’s secondary status, who may feel that the discussions are too ele- 
mentary; or for members of the community who may be less interested in state, na- 
tional or regional level analysis of the status of women. 


Action-reflection approach 


This approach starts with the personal and work experiences of the participants, 
rather than concepts, macro-policy analysis or aggregated statistics, and establishes 
the reality that women occupy a subordinate position in society. The political point is 
stressed that women occupy a subordinate position due to patriarchal structures, 
rather than biology or their individual shortcomings; and hence their subordination 
can be changed. The term gender may or may not be used but the social construction 
of women’s oppression through different societal institutions is analysed, and the in- 
terplay of caste, class and religion is unravelled. This approach may use particular 
issues, such as health, literacy, sexuality or alcoholism or the general experiences of 
participants, as starting points. Strategies for intervention are then identified. The 
phase of reflection is followed by action, using concrete concerns as points to inter- 
vene. This is followed by spaces for reflection between the training programmes. In 
this approach, training is not a one-off activity and at times is not ‘completed’. 
Strengthening participants’ ability to critically question and analyse society is con- 
sidered to be as important as the knowledge and managerial skills imparted in the 
content areas. The trainer is hence seen as a facilitator of discussions and analysis, 
rather than a person transferring inputs. 

An example of the action-reflection approach is the effort of a few members of 
the women’s movement in Nepal to use literacy training as an entry point for 
women’s empowerment in and around Gunjanagar village. While the men occupying 
prominent positions wanted the activists to teach women English, poor women from 
lower castes and marginalized groups were more concerned with their struggles for 
survival and autonomy. After a series of key meetings, a number of key words with 
which to generate debates around key concerns were identified, in addition to teach- 
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The key concerns included: work, land, CO-WIVES, gamb- 
training led to greater awareness on these issues and con- 
crete struggles for rights to land, fuel, health care and decision making inane ce 
religious institutions; for freedom from violence and caste-based discrimination, an 
for breaking down gendered demarcation of spaces and access to temples. Training 
was related to each struggle and included theatre, poetry and songs as forms of self 
expression and awareness raising. There have also been plans afoot for starting a 
women’s empowerment centre (Parajuli and Enslin 1990). . 

This approach is concerned with the objective of strengthening the women’s 
movement but may also contribute to the mainstreaming of gender into grassroots de- 
velopment efforts as in the case of a self-help training course, initiated by the Asmita 
NGO around the issue of health and sexuality for field-level staff and midwives in 
rural Andhra Pradesh, India. This programme helped mainstream gender-transformat- 
ive concerns into the health programmes of NGOs over a period of one year (Sabala 
and Kranti 1995). This approach is likely to be more effective than the others dis- 
cussed above in dealing with issues of identity and personal conflicts, although they 
are not its main concern. It is appropriate for women from the community and 
field/middle level staff of NGOs and those associated with mass empowerment pro- 
grammes of the government. It may not be appropriate for men, especially policy- 
makers and planners. 


ing numeracy and literacy. 
ling and violence. Literacy 


Experiential approach 


This approach, the least common but perhaps unique to the South Asian region, 
again starts with the personal experience of the participants but, unlike the action-re- 
flection approach, is concerned with bringing about change in the individual rather 
than society at large. Concepts of gender are discussed through personal experiences 
and conflicts within gender stereotypes and patriarchal structures of society, leading 
to reflection on what sort of a person one wants to be and how to achieve this. While 
each person defines their own identity, the discussions on gender stereotypes and 
patriarchy pave the way for moving towards a more gender-sensitive self. This ap- 
proach may enable women and men to deal with their inner conflicts arising out of 
the contradiction between their socialization and their efforts to challenge social 
norms. It may also help men to see their unconscious role in the oppression of 
women. 

An example of this approach is the methodology adopted by Vasudevan (1990), 
trained with the Indian Society for Applied Behavioural Sciences, in her gender pro- 
cess workshops with men and women in NGOs, Indian government and the corpo- 
rate sector. She has evolved a six-fold learning model for gender processes: raising 
the questions of ‘who am I?’ as a man or a women, ‘where am I?’ within a patriar- 
chal society and social learning process, ‘what are adult learning processes?’, ‘what 
1s my story?’ which gives the individual greater insights into herself/himself, ‘where 
and how do I go?’ which enables the individual to come to terms with new gender 
consciousness and ‘how to take responsibility for change?’ This process allowed 
men and women to reflect on conflicts of gender identity and work towards being a 
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more gender-aware person (Vasudevan 1990). 

This approach aims to sensitize participants to gender conflicts within individuals, 
contributing to the process of personal empowerment. It is not concerned with main- 
streaming gender into development or with strengthening the issue-based struggles 
of the women’s movements. It is appropriate for men and women from all sectors: 
government, NGOs and corporate sector, working at different levels, provided they 
are sensitive and open to learning and honest reflection. Among the literature re- 
viewed, no facilitator had tried this approach with members of the community (as dis- 
tinct from development workers). 


Conclusion 


Choosing the right approach for the right audience and objectives may be very impor- 
tant for ensuring the effectiveness of gender-transformative training programmes. 
One of the shortcomings of gender training in the South Asian region is perhaps the 
standardization of approaches by trainers/training organizations, irrespective of the 
target group. In this regard, homogeneity of the participants in a training programme 
may be crucial, as one approach may be suitable for one set of participants but not 
for another. The author used the policy-analysis approach with a mixed group of 
senior, middle and field workers from around 12 NGOs in India (Murthy 1995). The 
feedback of senior workers indicated that they understood many concepts and skills 
through the training programme. Later, when she facilitated an in-house training pro- 
gramme with one of these NGOs, it was clear that two middle and field-level parti- 
cipants who had attended the previous training programme were still not sure of the 
meaning of the term ‘gender’. She then started with a more action-reflection ap- 
proach which was more effective in helping them to understand the concept of gen- 


der relations. 


Strategies to institutionalize gender concerns and gender-transformative 
training 


Reports on training programme in the region indicate that at least 70% of the gender- 
transformative training programmes with a mainstreaming objective are organized at 
an inter-organizational level as a one-off event. These may not lead to institutionaliz- 
ation of gender training, especially given the fact that most participants are not at 
management or decision-making levels. Another concern is that some organizations 
send participants to such training programmes out of direct and indirect compulsion 
from funding agencies (Subhramanian 1992). Commitment to gender training (as 
well as gender concerns) is questionable in such cases. Wherever organizational com- 
mitment to gender is present, the following strategies have been adopted, in order of 
effectiveness, to institutionalize gender concerns and gender training within organiza- 


tions: 
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e initiating intra-organizational gender training programmes at some or all levels; 


e appointing a gender training coordinator or a gender leader (often a woman and 


building her capacity); a | 

sensitizing and building on the gender-related skills of existing trainers, 

integrating gender concerns within all training programmes; . 

establishing a structure both to take gender training forward and to integrate gen- 

der concerns within all training programmes and policies of the organization, 

formulation of an organizational gender policy within which gender training pro- 

grammes are located; and ies 

e design and implementation of a gender-sensitive development programme within the 
organization to carry forward gender policy, within which training is one strategy. 


Among the different strategies, the first two have been the most popular among the 
bureaucracy, donor agencies and NGOs, and the last two the least. Where intra-NGO 
gender training programmes have been organized by drawing purely upon an ex- 
ternal consultant and with very little effort to build in-house capacity, they have 
remained less effective in two ways. First, an external consultant is not always aware 
of the internal dynamics of the organization and its gender training needs. Second, 
such a strategy does not strengthen the institutionalization of gender training within 
the organization (Moser 1993). Some organizations have appointed a gender lead per- 
son or a gender trainer who collaborates with external gender trainers. For example, 
most of NOVIB's partner NGOs in India have appointed a gender lead person. This 
has proven to be a more effective strategy than that of appointing an external consult- 
ant but it may lead others to take less responsibility for institutionalizing gender con- 
cerns and gender training. Another danger is the possibility of antagonism towards 
the gender lead person, who often gets more opportunities for career development, 
given the high priority being given to gender issues by donors (Murthy and Singh 
1995). The third strategy of sensitizing existing ‘general’ development trainers (not 
with a focus on gender alone), and institutionalizing gender concerns within all train- 
ing programmes of the organization is not very common. As a result, a paradoxical 
situation may exist in which training programmes on gender and development may 
co-exist with gender-blind training programmes on other development concerns. A 
notable exception in this regard is the GPTP in India, mentioned earlier, whose prim- 
ary target is general trainers within training organizations of the bureaucracy. One of 
its main concerns is institutionalizing gender within training programmes and poli- 
cies of these organizations. 

Establishing structures to institutionalize gender training and gender concerns is 
becoming popular within the bureaucracy, donor agencies and NGOs. An example of 
such a structure among donor agencies at the Asian level is the case of OXFAM, 
which created the informal body Action for Gender Relations in Asia (AGRA) to in- 
tegrate gender relations within the training programmes, policies and internal func- 
tioning of OXFAM at the Asian level. Whether the participants in such structures 
should be men or women or a mixture of both was a point for debate. Most of such 
structures within NGOs in the South Asian context are constituted by women. While 
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this perhaps offers the advantage of ensuring greater commitment to the task and cre- 
ating spaces for voices of women staff to be heard, it leads to the miscon- 

ception that gender (and gender training) is a women’s issue and responsibility, and 
to antagonism from staff. Further, structures constituted of women only may not be 
the best strategy for mainstreaming gender because women do not often occupy de- 
cision-making positions in NGOs. Commitment of the manager to gender concerns 
and gender training can have a much greater impact than that of a WID structure 
comprising only women from middle and field level, initiated with pressure from a 
donor agency. However, such structures have been useful for empowerment of 
women in NGOs by creating spaces for women staff to come together, share their 
personal problems and gather strength from each other, as well as to discuss openly 
issues of gender discrimination within the organizations. An option being explored 
by an NGO in India is to have a women-only forum for the latter purpose, and a gen- 
der and development task force (comprising men and women) for the purpose of 
mainstreaming gender and gender training. 

Merely establishing structures and organizing training programmes without a co- 
herent organizational gender policy may not ensure the desired outcomes from gen- 
der training. Gender trainers who have worked with BRAC to bring about 
gender-aware change have observed that gender training stands a better chance of 
success if it is tied to an organizational policy and change strategy (Rao et al. 1995). 
Hence, the trainers negotiated with senior management in BRAC to broaden their 
brief from facilitating gender training programmes for BRAC staff to working with 
managers and staff to enable them to better understand the meaning of the terms 
‘empowerment’ and ‘gender equity’ which are part of the goals of BRAC; to 
strengthen organizational policies, systems and procedures to achieve these goals; 
and to build staff capacity towards this end. Of late, there has been a recognition that 
it is necessary to locate gender training within the broader context of organizational 
change. Towards this end, there is a need to share and learn from experiences in the 


South Asian region. 


Ethical concerns in gender-transformative training 


Given the rapid increase of gender training in the 1990s, the issues of access, agency 
and accountability have become more important. 


Access 


At the community level, very few gender training programmes are organized for 
men. Access of poor and marginalized women to gender training programmes iS 
shaped by the extent to which the programmes take into account male resistance, 
women’s opportunity costs, time constraints and restrictions on mobility. Where 
these have been taken into account by holding pre-training dialogues with men, pro- 
viding stipends to women, locating the venue nearby, ensuring flexible timing and 
provision of maximum security, participation of poor women has been higher (Roy 
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et al. 1986, Sharma 1988, Fernando 1992, Sabala and Kranti 1995, and Vani 1995). 
um qualifications and leadership traits to be eligible for particip- 


ccess of the poorest sections while giving priority to women- 
y are often the 


Stipulation of minim 


ation can reduce the a | 
headed households and single women can enhance their access as the 


poorest and most exploited. Even though most community level gender-transformat- 
ive training programmes are conducted in the local language, lack of gender training 
programmes in sub-dialects has been a constraint for minority groups (Manandhar et 
al. 1994). 

Access to gender training for development workers is also not always equitable. 
Some of the factors mentioned above also apply to women from development organ- 
izations. Again, there are also fewer gender training programmes for men. Even 
when men are invited to participate, some organizations assume that gender training 
is for those handling the women’s programme, who are predominantly women. The 
absence of male gender trainers in most programmes adds to this misperception. 
While women staff have greater access to gender training, women may not have equi- 
table access to gender training programmes outside the organization itself. The ex- 
tent to which gender training programmes take into account women’s socially 
differentiated responsibilities determines which women can participate in them (Teas 
1993). 

Language can also be a barrier at this level. Many of the current gender training 
programmes are organized in English. Knowledge of English is a minimum require- 
ment for participation. This automatically excludes those who do not know the lan- 
guage, although they may be equally qualified in other respects. Timing of training 
may also be crucial. For those working within the bureaucracy, December to March 
may be a difficult period to take time off (Bhatia et al. 1992). 

Another issue which has been noted is that of favouritism within organizations. 
The individual sent to gender training programmes organized by funding agencies 
may not be the most appropriate. This helps build gender training skills in the indi- 
vidual concerned, but he or she may not have adequate time to translate the learning 
into concrete action, while others receive fewer opportunities. 


Agency 


The extent to which participation of development workers in gender training pro- 
grammes is voluntary has been questioned by many (Bhatia et al. 1992, Murthy 1993 
and Subhramanian 1992). Organizations are compelled to organize or attend gender 
training programmes due to donor pressure or sheer compulsion to take the fashion- 
able approach to development. ‘Participation’ is seen by some to be synonymous 
with ‘attendance’, with the distance between the trainer and trainee being main- 
tained. In a training programme for gender trainers from India, Sri Lanka and Indo- 
nesia, organized by Initiatives: Women in Development in 1993, this definition of 
participation was questioned. It was argued that gender-transformative training pro- 
grammes should use methodologies which build upon the experiences of the particip- 
ants and ensure that they have a say in determining the objectives, content, 
methodologies, and other key aspects (Rangaswami et al. 1994). Thus, there is a 
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need for a shift in understanding of participation to include participants’ agency, 
giving them a more active part in ensuring that their needs and interests are served. 
Some have argued that this is an area which may require further attention (Bhasin 
1990 and Murthy 1993) but, at the same time, it is necessary to keep in mind that not 
all participants may be clear about their needs and interests before training. 


Accountability 


There are few mechanisms for ensuring the accountability of gender trainers or train- 
ing organizations or for constantly improving their capacity. Both are important, 
given the rapid growth of gender training in certain countries in the region. Asses- 
sing the impact of gender training is very difficult. Most gender trainers and training 
organizations have not developed rigorous mechanisms for impact evaluation, apart 
from gathering feedback at the end of the gender training programme. A few organiz- 
ations whose training programmes were reviewed have developed pre-training and 
post-training questionnaires to assess changes in gender sensitivity and knowledge. 
This does not assess their ability to bring about gender-aware change. Only one com- 
prehensive evaluation report on a gender training programme was accessible to this 
author, but it has many lessons to offer. This gender-transformative training pro- 
gramme, initiated by an NGO called SUTRA, aimed at raising awareness and contrib- 
uting to the empowerment of impoverished young girls in Himachal Pradesh, India. 
The evaluators met a sample of the participants to establish their practical gender 
needs and strategic gender interests. Participants’ feedback was examined and an as- 
sessment was made of how far the training programme had strengthened their ability 
to meet these needs and work towards their interests (Zuijlen and Mahajan 1994). 
The parameters for training programmes directed at development workers with 
the aim of placing gender into the mainstream of the organization may need to be dif- 
ferent from those intended to strengthen the women’s movement. Assessing impact 
at the participant level, as well as organizational and external levels, may be neces- 
sary in the case of the former, while assessing the impact of struggles related to the 
strategic gender interests of women may be essential in the case of the latter. While 
effective evaluation methods may enhance the accountability of gender trainers and 
training organizations, other mechanisms may be required to ensure mutual account- 


ability and learning. 


Recommendations 


In the context of the institutionalization of male privilege within societal institutions, 
development organizations (governmental and non-governmental), corporate and 
other organizations, this chapter argues the case for gender-transformative training in 
the South Asian context. This review of gender training experiences in South Asia 
points to several shifts in goals, objectives, target groups, approaches, strategies and 
ethics of gender training which are essential to move towards gender-transformative 


training. 
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e Gender training efforts need to be guided by gender-transformative visions and 


goals, rather than gender-blind, gender-neutral or gender-ameliorative ones. The 
object of such efforts should widen beyond the limited one of sensitizing the parti- 
cipants on gender concerns, to encompass the broader objective of mainstreaming 


concerns within development organizations. At the grassroots level, the 


ender 
: g needs to be reversed. 


present trend towards depoliticization of gender trainin 
Gender-transformative training of women members of the community through the 


action-reflection approach popular in the 1980s should be documented and 
brought back into the development agenda. 


e A shift from adopting standard gender training approaches and packages irrespect- 
ive of the objective and audience, and towards adopting the right approach fora 
given objective and audience is needed. The choice of content and facilitators 
should vary accordingly. To facilitate effective mainstreaming of gender con- 
cerns, greater emphasis should be placed on intra-NGO gender-transformative 
training programmes, rather than the more popular inter-organizational level ones. 
Further, gender transformative training should never be viewed as a strategy 
which is adequate by itself to bring about organizational change. It needs to be 
combined with gender-transformative organizational development strategies, 
namely strategies which reverse gender hierarchies embedded in organizational 
ideologies, structures, decision-making processes, resource distribution patterns, 
programmes and practices. 


e Gender transformative training programmes need to be more inclusive than they 
are now. They should not be viewed as being more appropriate for women. 
Donors need to be equally open to male participants. Similarly, more male parti- 
cipants should be trained to become gender trainers. Further, inequalities in access 
to such training programmes among women themselves, arising out of their differ- 
ent class, caste, religion and ethnic status, should also be addressed through ap- 
propriate measures. Apart from development organizations, men and women from 
academic and research institutions, media organizations, religious organizations 
and corporate organizations should be encouraged to participate as well. 


e With respect to issues of agency of participants and accountability of trainers, par- 
ticipation in the real sense should be promoted. Participation should not be equa- 
ted with attendance. Participants should take part in shaping the objectives, 
content and methodology of the course. Given the proliferation of gender training 
efforts, mechanisms to assess their effectiveness need to be put in place. There 
should be a shift from assessing impact through feedback at the end of the work- 
shop to actually assessing the change brought about at the personal, organizational 
and societal institutional level. Mechanisms for strengthening mutual account- 
ability and learning of gender trainers should also be strengthened. 
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e To foster the above shifts, there is a need to bringing together gender trainers in 
the region to share experiences and learn from each other, documenting gender- 
transformative experiences, preparing gender training manuals based on regional 
experiences, and making an inventory of materials and resources used in South 
Asia for gender-transformative training. These efforts could build upon the vari- 
ous informal networks of gender trainers associated with the women’s movement 
at the regional level but, to reach the membership and to formalize networking, 
they would also have to go beyond this. 


Note 
1. A discussion of the issues involved in mainstreaming organizational change can be 


found in Macdonald et al. 1997. 
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Middle and Near East 


Lina Abu-Habib 


This chapter on the status gender training presents a mere flavour of the state of the 
art of gender training in the Middle and Near East, along with the main issues of con- 
cern, and areas of essential focus for the future. It has a number of limitations. First, 
the paper covers only parts of the Middle East; it was not possible to include the 
Maghreb where, in the opinion of the author, the most substantial and impressive 
gender work is taking place. Second and most importantly, it was not possible to un- 
dertake a comprehensive screening of gender training resources in the Middle East re- 
gion. Information has been drawn from a brief and incomplete review of the 
available literature, augmented by personal communications with gender trainers, 
UNIFEM officials, colleagues from other development agencies and research insti- 
tutes, as well as Oxfam staff in the region. Third, given the location of the author, the 
article draws examples mostly from Lebanon to illustrate gender training issues. 
These cases are, nevertheless, of regional relevance. At this point, a proper compre- 
hensive assessment of gender training in the Middle and Near East is crucially 
needed. Such training faces immense challenges which are outlined below. 


Disagreement over the term ‘gender’ 


It is surprising to note that to date, there is still strong disagreement over how to use 
the term ‘gender’. Practitioners, trainers, activists, academics and politicians are still 
to a large extent not reconciled to the usage of the term gender. The usage of and dis- 
agreement over terminology will be briefly explored because of its importance in de- 
termining whether or not gender training will be adopted as a strategy for furthering 
gender thinking and gender work within NGOs and the private and public sectors. 
The most obstructive argument against the use of the term in the region is that gen- 
der has no equivalent in Arabic, hence it can be said to be alien to Arab culture. 
Despite the fact that there is no agreement about what Arab culture really comprises, 
the argument is nevertheless a powerful instrument in stalling any progress on discus- 
sion of gender issues that are particularly important to women in the region. Other 
groups have dismissed gender altogether as a Western concept, again not compatible 
with the culture of the region. In addition to being outdated, this argument totally ig- 
nores the age-old struggles of women in the region and in other developing coun- 
tries. 
Another argument, perhaps the most positive but at the same time ambiguous, 1s 
mostly voiced by some feminists and women activists 1n the region. They feel that 
the use of the term ‘gender’ has replaced and watered down the concept of feminism, 
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which the increasingly conservative societies in the region are hostile to and find 


threatening. This group of activists feel that the term ‘gender’ is Ce ris? 
struggle and diverting the attention of women’s organizations, Nees > ing 
agencies. Such activists, largely consisting of a younger generation 0 eve opmen 
workers, trainers and junior academics who have been generally been trained in the 
West, follow the textbook usage of the word ‘gender’. Here, the lack of a complete 
Arabic translation of the term ‘gender’ has been overcome by Arabizing the term it- 
self which has become known in much literature as ‘genderryah’ (noun) and 


‘genderree’ (adjective). 


Many individuals involved in gender training find that to market their skills, a number 
of concessions must be made, notably avoiding thorny subjects, given the prevailing 
attitudes to gender described above. They are hindered by a relative inability to com- 
municate concepts effectively and tailor gender training according to the specific tar- 
get audience. Needless to say, the implementation of imported gender training 
packages has further served to reinforce the erroneous notion that gender is purely a 
Western concept. In conclusion, one can only say that there is still a misguided percep- 
tion and an unfortunate disagreement in the region over the term ‘gender’. This is not 
conducive to debate and does not help to disseminate gender training strategies on a 
wider scale, despite ad hoc and to a large extent individual initiatives in this respect. 


Adopting training as a strategy for change 


During the past decade, the region has seen the proliferation of various training insti- 
tutes, curricula, models and events as NGOs realized that more professionalism 
would be necessary to achieve better results and better investment and usage of funds 
for development work. In addition to purely technical topics (e.g. working with a par- 
ticular category of children with handicaps, accounting, filling in questionnaires, 
etc.), various training programmes have offered short and intensive courses in pro- 
ject planning and evaluation, budgeting, management and personnel and, more re- 
cently, in advocacy and fund raising. These training events were in most cases 
sponsored by foreign donor agencies, possibly driven by a desire to improve the man- 
agement of donated funds. At best, such training initiatives do not have a clear gen- 
der dimension. In some instances, they may even serve to reiterate and reinforce 
gender stereotypes and traditional gender distribution of roles. Training in conduct- 
ing programme evaluations, for example, largely stresses issues related to costing 
and efficiency of projects rather than the impact of projects and initiatives on the po- 
sition of women. 

The relative absence of a gender component in mainstream training in the develop- 
ment field could be due to a combination of the following factors: lack of political 
will and commitment within NGOs and the public sector to integrate gender into 
their institutional agendas: the misguided perceptions of gender described in the first 
part of this chapter; mainstream trainers who are not conversant or skilled in gender 
training; unavailability of qualified gender trainers and gender resources in Arabic, 
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the main accessible language; a dearth of feminist research and specific women’s 
studies in the region; limited statistical data and information on women; and poor or 
at best, incomplete analysis of gender issues in the region. More recently, however ; 
and somewhat as a part of the general regional preparations for the Fourth World . 
Conference on Women in 1995, more specific gender training has begun to appear, 
albeit with varying extent, nature and quality depending considerably on the national 
context within which the training takes place. 


Some of the existing gender training programmes 


This section will explore some of the existing gender training programmes and re- 
sources in the region. This is by no means a comprehensive survey; it is possible that 
some valuable gender training initiatives may have been omitted because there was no 
time to undertake exhaustive screening and assessment of gender training in this area. 


Centre for Arab Women Training and Research 


In rare instances, gender training has been promoted by newly created, specific gen- 
der and women centres, such as the Centre for Arab Women Training and Research 
(CAWTAR) in Tunis, Tunisia. Set up in the early 1990s with a substantial invest- 
ment from AGFUND and other United Nations’ organizations, CAWTAR was ini- 
tially conceived to serve as the regional resource centre for training, research and 
publication on gender. Presently, and for the past year or so, the activities of 
CAWTAR have been hampered by internal problems. CAWTAR is cooperating with 
other training institutes in the region such as Centre for Development Studies (CDS) 
in Cairo in designing and administering gender training workshops. 


Institute for Women Studies in the Arab World 


Existing centres such as the Institute for Women Studies in the Arab World 
(IWSAW) in Beirut, the Lebanon, are providing some form of training, though fur- 
ther assessment is necessary before labelling, this as gender training per se. In the 
mid-1980s, IWSAW developed a training pack for women, The essential daily living 
skills pack. The pack includes training on health, environmental issues and home eco- 
nomics and is administered upon request by NGOs or the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
More recently, IWSAW has added a popular education component in which women 
are asked to read a story, followed by a discussion. This has facilitated a modest dis- 
cussion around rights, literacy and, occasionally, domestic violence. This training is 
aimed at women at the grassroots rather than development workers. As far as is 
known, there have been no attempts to evaluate or review this training module. It 
should be noted that IWSAW is the only existing women-specific academic institute 
in the Lebanon. However, its involvement in research is very limited, its current 
work involves publishing a monthly magazine and teaching three or four courses 
within other departments in the university to which it is affiliated. 
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Universities 


ddle East, if any, offer development studies or 

Saint Joseph University in Beirut offers one of the 

n the country. However, the School of Social 
Work systematically refuses to consider offering women-specific courses under the 
pretext of ‘not wanting to isolate women’. The department head has observed that . 
the School has opted to include women in other general courses (personal communi- 
cation). In addition, no specific research on women is undertaken or supported. Gen- 
der training is, therefore, out of the question here. Given this general situation, it is 
noteworthy that the University of Sana’a, Yemen, has recently created a special unit 
for women’s studies affiliated to the School of Arts with funding from the Dutch Em- 
bassy. The unit currently offers a diploma and a Master’s degree in women’s studies. 
Preparations for a Doctoral degree are also under way. 


Very few universities in the Mi 
women’s studies’ programmes. 
diplomas in Social Work available 1 


United Nations 


The United Nations Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM) is the main United 
Nations agency in charge of coordinating gender training and other related matters in 
the region. UNIFEM was active in the build up towards the Fourth World Confer- 
ence on Women, held in Beijing in September 1995, providing technical support and 
training to the participating official delegation and NGO committees. Training has 
mostly been in gender sensitization and advocacy. In the post-Beijing period, 
UNIFEM has supported the official national delegations and NGO committees in de- 
veloping specific ‘Programme support documents’ which encompass each country’s 
Action Plan, ensuing from the agreed Platform of Action. Another gender training 
component of UNIFEM’s activities in the region is related to a region-wide pro- 
gramme aimed at supporting and developing micro-enterprises run by women. On- 
going training for trainers is being implemented, targeted at social workers involved 
in the public sector but also within NGOs. Again, this may not be a typical ‘gender 
training’ curriculum as it revolves mostly around issues of feasibility, marketability 
and management of micro-enterprises. In Lebanon, UNIFEM is assisting the Minis- 
try of Social Affairs in administering training for its auxillary social workers. 
Through its involvement, UNIFEM has been able to integrate gender training in the 
programme, an unprecedented initiative particularly at the level of the public sector. 

Gender training activities have also been identified within the United Nations 
Children Fund (UNICEF). Gender training is currently being provided for UNICEF 
staff throughout the region. This is seen as a first step towards introducing radical re- 
views of its programme. In the course of this training, UNICEF is also adapting its 
standard gender training manual to fit the regional context. Other international or- 
ganizations, such as the World Health Organization, the UN Development Pro- 
gramme and UN Family Planning Association have also sponsored a number of 
gender sensitization training programmes as well as training for trainers, particularly 
targeting the official delegation for Beijing and selected government sectors: the Min- 
istries of Agriculture and Social Affairs. 
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The public sector 


To a large extent, the public sector has been a recipient rather than a provider or ini- 
tiator of gender training. In some cases, the government has subsequently taken meas- 
ures to establish a particular agenda related to gender and women. In the case of the 
Lebanon, for example, an official post-Beijing committee was created via ministerial 
decree. A subsequent ministerial budget has been allocated to this committee. Earlier 
in 1994, a special women-in-development unit was created within the Ministry of 
Agriculture upon the specific recommendation of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. The unit is mandated to look at strategies for supporting the livelihood and situ- 
ation of women in agricultural labour. 


Local non-governmental 


The author is unaware of local NGOs involved in the design and implementation of 
gender training. There are, however, a few examples such as the CDS in Cairo, 
Egypt, which is affiliated to the Near East Foundation. The CDS collaborates with 
CAWTAR, as well as with the University of Wolverhampton, UK, in designing, test- 
ing, and implementing gender training workshops. Gender training is not devised as 
a separate and distinct activity but as part of other training courses that address ap- 
proaches to development, organizational development or needs assessment. Gender- 
specific training has been conducted on an individual, ad hoc basis following 
intensive marketing efforts undertaken by the CDS. The main target for training are 
front-line development workers. According to CDS trainers, NGOs and their staff 
are not always well motivated to attend gender training. Although there is no regular 
follow-up of trainees, a review of those who have received gender training during the 
past year was expected to take place later in 1997. 


Other 


European organizations, such as the German Agency for Technical Cooperation 
(GTZ) and the US Agency for International Development have sponsored numerous 
gender training courses pre- and post-Beijing. These have been mainly but not exclu- 
sively targeted at members of the participating official delegations and NGO commit- 
tees. Oxfam (UK/I) has been increasingly involved in supporting different forms of 
networks initiated by women’s groups and NGOs in the Middle East and the 
Maghreb Region. Through these networks, Oxfam has facilitated learning and shar- 
ing initiatives, involving production and dissemination of gender literature in Arabic; 
a regional and country-based gender training workshop; and inter-regional ex- 
changes. Although these initiatives are in the early stages, they are felt to be ex- 
tremely important because they reduce the isolation of women’s groups, strengthen 


linkages and represent a scaling up of gender-related work. 
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Gaps in gender training 


The preceding summary of gender training in the region is incomplete in “iy * 
providing an adequate picture of gender training methodologies, approaches a : 
strategies. Nevertheless, a number of conclusions, outlined below, can be reache 
from these case studies. 

First, the gender training initiatives described are, to a arge 
vidual, and of doubtful impact. Indeed, where gender training is taking place, the 
framework within which it is happening is unclear; it does not necessarily entail a 
commitment for change on the part of the institution involved. It is therefore difficult 
to assess the outcome of training, especially since follow-up mechanisms have not 
been laid down. 

Second, most gender training which has taken place during the past two to three 
years has been primarily driven and encouraged by preparations for the Beijing Con- 
ference. Although this may be interpreted as opportunistic on the part of both the 
public and NGO sectors, these initiatives have succeeded in profiling gender and 
prompting the need for gender training, regardless of the underlying motivations. 
Some organizations, for example Oxfam, insist that some gender initiatives, particu- 
larly gender training, are taking place. The Beijing process has served to highlight 
gender issues and make both NGOs and the public sector accountable vis-a-vis 
donors and the international community. 

Third, it is noticeable that present gender training initiatives are not necessarily in- 
spired or informed by a strong, in-depth gender analysis of the context. The national 
country reports prepared for the Beijing Conference should have provided an ideal 
opportunity for such analysis. Unfortunately, country reports were by and large de- 
scriptive. They frequently enumerated progress, or lack of it, using numeric indic- 
ators: percentage and prevalence of literacy and school enrolment, number of women 
in the public sector, and health indicators such as fertility rates. Most reports were 
poor on analysis of major gender issues, therefore providing limited guidance for the 
planning and implementation of gender training strategies. 

In addition, although more in-depth screening is still needed to locate any such ex- 
isting material, regional indigenous literature on gender training and gender analysis 
appears to be extremely limited. Gender research is also rare. Although general so- 
cial and economic research work of varying quality flourishes in the region, most of 
the ensuing research reports and publication could be described as ‘gender blind’. 
While searching for studies on the present economic situation in the Lebanon, the 
Oxfam office has found abundant material and research reports, none of which men- 
tion or address the present trend towards the ‘feminization’ of poverty. The imple- 
mentation of structural adjustment policies has prompted some research in specific 
countries in the region, such as Egypt, which have considered the impact of these 
policies on women. A number of women researchers in Lebanon have suggested the 
need for gender training for researchers to address the problem of ‘ gender blind’ re- 
search. 

Fourth, there is not at this point a substantial pool of local and/or regional gender 
trainers. The few existing gender trainers have often been trained in the North and 


large extent scattered, indi- 
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have had limited hands-on experience with gender training in the region. Given this 
limitation, there is frequent use of United Nations ‘experts’ who often cannot speak 
Arabic. 

Fifth, major universities and training institutes in the region (such as the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut or the University of Damascus, Syria) have not even begun 
to think about creating special departments for development and women’s studies. 
Therefore, the possibility of developing gender training resources, both human and 
material, in the region in the near future seems remote. 

Further, current training events appear to focus on gender orientation and sensit- 
ization for a mixed (men and women) audience. Advanced training appears to be rare 
at this stage. The targeted trainees are often front-line workers and social workers 
employed by NGOs and the public sector. Official delegations and NGO committees 
set up to prepare and follow-up the Beijing Conference have also been the major 
beneficiaries of these training events. The prime motivation for this training may 
well be connected to Beijing-related activities and follow-up, and may be the result 
of pressure from donor agencies. It is doubtful that gender training has been adopted 
as a clear strategy by either sector but again, a more comprehensive assessment 
would be necessary to make a general statement. 

Finally, there is a general lack of understanding of the intricate relationship not 
only between gender and development but also between gender, rights, democracy 
and governance. A striking example here is the case of the Lebanese Centre for Pol- 
icy Studies (LCPS). The LCPS is involved in a plethora of training, research and lob- 
bying activities related to democracy, civil society, civic education and environment. 
Yet, the Centre's director has stated that women and gender issues are not the busi- 
ness of the LCPS and that the institute would not like to trespass on the turf of 
women's groups and women activists. It is interesting to note that no such argument 
was used when the LCPS decided to become involved in environmental issues, al- 
though many active groups and NGOs were already participating in this field, far 
more than is the case for women's groups. 


At the level of NGOs as well as the public sector, the general trend seems to be ‘we 
will have gender training if we can spare the time, if somebody is ready to fund it, 
and if it is requested by a donor agency’. In general, no specific party has claimed 
ownership of a gender training agenda. This is yet to be spelled out by women's 
groups and development NGOs, who may still see gender training as an add-on to ex- 
isting programmes and initiatives rather than a strategy for change and transforma- 


tion. 


Conclusions 


It is essential to appreciate the critical political situations that currently prevail in the 
region. These vary from a situation of overt conflict (Algeria, Iraq) to post-conflict 
reconstruction (Lebanon) to state formation (Palestine). All these processes are set 
against a background of economic crisis and, in many cases, the implementation of 
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structural adjustment policies which are furthering the gap between the rich and 
poor; this has major long-term implications for the women of the region. Within each 
of these processes, the role and position of women is being contested and threatened, 


particularly given the rise of all forms of conservatism in the region. 


Furthering a gender agenda and perspectives therefore becomes an essential and cru- 
cial objective. Despite the current state of the art described in this paper, small-scale 
local and regional gender training initiatives are taking place within the region. 
These revolve around particular issues of concerns to some NGOs, women groups 
and networks. Violence against women, civil status and the implementation of the 
Convention for the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women ap- 
pear to be the three chief issues being addressed by various NGOs in the region and 
for which adequate gender training is being sought. The absence or limited activities 
of local and regional training centres render these training courses costly and diffi- 
cult to plan, implement and follow-up. This, in turn, affects the capability of NGOs 
to monitor specific issues of concern and undertake effective lobbying and advocacy. 


Future priorities should include an in-depth screening and assessment of gender train- 
ing in the region. The present opportunities and demands for training need to be as- 
sessed, particularly given the involvement of the public and NGO sectors in Beijing 
follow-up. Local and regional gender analysis requires support, as does the building 
up of regional gender resources and training centres; links within the region and 
across it also require facilitation. 
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Eastern and Southern Africa 


Deborah H. Kasente 


An overview of various approaches to gender training in Eastern and Southern Af- 
rica, focused on the last two decades, is presented in this chapter. The review is 
based on secondary materials as well as personal experiences in the field. It starts 
with an introduction which defines the conceptual framework guiding the assessment 
of gains made in the region towards creating a gender-equitable society. The second 
part examines the contribution made by various initiatives at international, regional, 
national and grassroots levels towards changing gender insensitive institutional prac- 
tice and empowering the disadvantaged. The third part describes the trainer-trainee 
relationship, which (based on accounts from different training initiatives) appears to 
influence outcomes of gender training. The fourth part examines positive and negat- 
ive instructional practice and participants’ experiences that are perceived to influence 
gender training outcomes. Part five provides a case study of a regional gender train- 
ing initiative, while the final part focuses on gender training outcomes that have been 
achieved and recommends changes to improve the impact of gender training. 

In attempt to be inclusive, the term gender training is used here in a comprehens- 
ive sense: it refers to gender studies, gender analysis, gender-focused research and 
gender training. This arises from the lack of a universally accepted definition and dis- 
tinction between gender studies and gender training (Kasente 1996). The impact of 
various efforts is examined using available literature and field experiences. Changes 
that have been observed and documented as a result of research programme/project 
evaluation serve as performance indicators for gender training efforts. 


The conceptual framework 


Indicators to be used in trying to assess the performance of gender training in Eastern 
and Southern Africa have been taken from an analysis of the impact of the early 
women in development movement (Goetz 1995). In this approach, gender training 
outcomes are considered in terms of the institutional machineries that have sprung up 
and the research results, both positive and negative, as well as any other evidence of 
change that has been generated by gender training. Research is found to have high- 
lighted women’s participation in production and provided a challenge both to the 
definition of work and to the method of data collection used for generating official 
statistics. Evaluations of development projects designed by international agencies to 
increase production and incomes have revealed many cases of discrimination against 


women. 


In attempting to examine specific regional examples that can provide evidence of 
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hat relevant information concerning a 


were, 23 ' ‘ 
ender training impact, it has become clear 
? if: gional government and community ef- 


number of factors is required, namely: the re mn bondi 
forts that form the support system to gender training; factors concerning the trainers 


and trainees; and practice in the implementation of gender training. A conceptual 
model of gender training outcomes was developed, adapted from an educational 


model (Carasco, Munene, Kasente and Odada 1996) in which gender training out- 
internal to gender training implementation. 


comes depend on factors external and 1 
The external factors include the level of support from international, regional and na- 


tional institutions, including the national government, and the relationship with the 
immediate community concerned, be it institutional or grassroots. Internal factors re- 
fer to immediate trainers’ experiences such as their quality, the curriculum, facilities 
and materials used and trainers’ values and perceptions, as well as the conditions and 
perceptions of trainees. Training practice looks at the quantity and quality of training 
and the evaluation and assessment of the various training experiences. The factors 
briefly described above combine to form the gender training process that results in 
the outcomes that are verifiable on the ground. 


Regional experiences 


Gender training experiences in Eastern and Southern African are described here un- 
der headings related to the conceptual model outlined above, namely: the support sys- 
tem, training culture, trainers’ experiences, trainees’ conditions and training 
readiness, training experience, instructional practice and gender training outcomes. 


The support system 


For gender training to be implemented, a number of inputs are expected from formal 
institutions in each country. These include clear social policies in terms of gender 
policy, financial support, and training programmes to build the capacity of gender 
trainers. Inputs are expected to come from sources external to the gender training pro- 
gramme itself. In general, most of the external support in this region comes from 
funding agencies and NGOs, with minimal support from government budgets. The 
following examples, which illustrate this trend, come from three different gender 
training programmes at different levels. 


e The Eastern and Southern African Management Institute (ESAMI) is an inter- 
governmental organization with headquarters in Arusha, Tanzania, and represent- 
ative offices in eight countries. It offers the largest gender training programme in 
the region, mostly to high ranking government officials on a cost recovery basis. 
Although member states contribute subventions, ESAMI generates most of its re- 
venue through fees paid by participants, staff consultancies and donor support. 

The charges for participants comprise approximately US$ 3,000 for a three week 
course; most of the participants are sponsored by donor agencies. 

¢ The Women Studies Department at Makerere University, Uganda, is the only insti- 
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tute in the region to offer gender studies at degree level. It receives basic struc- 
tural support from government but most other requirements for research, transport 
and documentation facilities are supported by donor agencies such as SAREC and 
the British Council. One course provided by this department is outlined in the de- 
tailed case study provided towards the end of the chapter. 


e¢ FEMNET, a local gender training programme based in Kenya, is funded by 
several donor agencies such as UNICEF, OXFAM, UNDP and UNIFEM, and 
through staff consultancies as in the case of ESAMI. 


In almost all initiatives that were examined, there is too much dependence on donor 
funding to support gender training institutions as well as sponsoring of participants. 
Dependency on donor agency support for gender training cannot be sustained. In- 
deed, there is already evidence of ‘donor fatigue’, in which donors have become 
bored with a particular activity and are planning to fund new initiatives. Some gov- 
ernments and local communities tend to look at gender training as a foreign imposi- 
tion, probably because they do not feel ownership of the process. However, a number 
of regional centres are aiming to build local capacities within government ministries, 
research institutions and NGOs. Although these emerging institutions are also funded 
by donor agencies, there is hope that a critical mass of gender trainers and gender 
trained individuals will be produced so that gender focused initiatives will cease to 
be viewed with suspicion and will become part of the planning and implementation 
process. 

There is still subtle resistance to the rationale of gender training for equity and em- 
powerment. Nevertheless, two examples of influential gender training initiatives can 
be given: the African Gender Institute at the University of Cape Town, South Africa, 
and the course ‘Gender Training for Development Practice’, jointly run by Makerere 
University and the Institute of Development Studies, UK, which is described in more 
detail below. There is high demand for gender training in these two institutions and 
others because many institutions are slowly realizing that gender-sensitive practice is 


efficient. 


Trainer-related factors 


Reliance on external support, briefly described above, affects the outcomes of gender 
training. The conceptual framework looks at related dynamics which have consider- 
able impact on gender training implementation. The first is the overall character of 
the training institution, also referred to as the training culture. This includes re- 
sources available, quality of trainers and the curriculum. Curricula vary greatly, ran- 
ging from a very formal academic curriculum like that of the Women’s Studies 
Department at Makerere University to hurriedly assembled one-day gender work- 
shops, sometimes without defined objectives. 

Training planning is a skill which is in short supply in the region. In most work- 
shops and seminars, course content is put together haphazardly, although this de- 
pends on the level of participants and expertise of the trainers. There was evidence of 
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he trainers were consultants hired by large NGOs 
and funding agencies, probably because consultants are better trained and sane to 
maintain their reputation for future jobs. Less elaborate planning was foun w sa 
training was done as part of routine work. With all these differences ss training cul- 
ture, there is also probably a difference in the impact of different training initiatives. 


more systematic planning when t 


Perceptions of trainers 


In fora where gender trainers in the region have gathered to examine their experi- . 
ences, they have commented that the task of gender training is enjoyable, worthwhile 
and challenging. The greatest challenge is offered by institutional resistance. Ways in 
which gender concerns are marginalized have become more subtle and sophisticated, 
for example by placing gender officers (particularly vocal ones) in positions where 
they cannot influence high-level decisions. Several trainers have faced problems with 
digesting and applying the various, often foreign, gender frameworks on the market. 
This aspect has been explored in more detail in another article (Kasente 1996a). Most 
trainers talk of the job satisfaction that results when they win the interest of apparently 
hostile participants as the most rewarding experiences of their careers. 

Many trainers have tried to employ exotic tools such as overhead projectors and 
videos for visual displays, probably because most have been trained abroad where 
such equipment is in common use. The importance of the use of locally affordable 
materials in gender training is a recent concern, both to reduce cost and restrict frus- 
tration with common power cuts or to allow training in rural communities with no 
electricity (Kasente 1996b). 

This is by no means an exhaustive presentation of the spectrum of trainers’ experi- 
ences but is an attempt to share some common experiences. 


Learning readiness of participants 


One important aspect that is often overlooked is the participants’ readiness for gen- 
der training. This has much to do with participants’ condition prior to training. Par- 
ticipation in gender training is often not voluntary, especially in the case of 
government and NGO employees. Such employees may be forced to put aside what 
they consider to be more important work and are often coerced into attending gender 
training by their employer or because the funding agency has made it mandatory. 
Such training is also commonly residential, away from home and office. There is usu- 
ally a good reason for insisting that officers in some positions need to be gender sens- 
itized, but if the participants have not understood the need for such training 
themselves — which is quite often the case — they will not be receptive to the training. 
Many gender trainers admit they do not carry out a training needs assessment before 
they do the training. This is often a missed opportunity: a trainer could start a work- 
ing relationship by talking to participants individually, where possible, and learning 
what would be beneficial to the individual. The practice of needs assessment is only 
common with consultants who are hired to develop tailor-made training programmes 
but it is often overlooked or seen as too expensive by government ministries. 
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Instructional practice 


Gender training in the region takes many approaches, depending on which institution 
is doing it and the type of participants they are working with. The general trend is 
away from the WID approach, where emphasis was on incorporating women in the 
development process, and towards mainstreaming gender in policy and planning. 
Most trainers prefer to use models for gender analysis because they are said to re- 
duce confrontation, especially with male participants. Participants are given case 
studies which present facts and statistics, and are helped to come to their own conclu- 
sions. This approach is commonly used in short workshops lasting a few days. How- 
ever, a complaint voiced by several trainers is the problem of finding case studies 
that are appropriate and also have contexts relevant to different participants. Parti- 
cipants often complained that there was too much reliance on lectures and not 
enough on letting them discover for themselves. 

Even when case studies were used, some participants complained of being limited 
by the guiding questions which pointed at areas of interest to the trainers rather than 
letting participants explore issues that they could identify themselves. However, 
there were also examples of highly participatory training approaches, particularly in 
the training of trainers initiatives (FEMNET, Makerere short course). Trainers using 
participatory approaches commented on the very thorough planning required before 
the course began and the need for large amounts and varieties of training materials, 
thus requiring very skilled trainers and being expensive. It appears, however, that the 
most common instructional approach is a structured one with each session ranging 
from one and a half to three hours. Gender studies courses are the most structured, 
lasting several months and including syllabi and examinations (Makerere University 
1990 and 1994). The gender studies course at Makerere employs lectures, questions 
and answer sessions, and field work. 


Apart from the formal gender studies, very little formal assessment of training has 
been undertaken and published, apart from participants’ own evaluation of their ex- 
periences immediately after training. The most comprehensive assessment was under- 
taken by the Women Studies Department of Makerere University (see Akande 1995) 
which proposed changes to improve the impact of the course and bring it in line with 
the current discourse in gender and development. 


Training outcomes 


The question of whether gender studies and gender training efforts are meeting their 
objectives and whether there is a positive change in the lives of marginalized groups 
as a result is increasingly important. Gender studies and gender training are not an end 
in themselves but should change the lives of those who have been targeted. This re- 
quires a two-phased assessment: one to assess whether the training course is relevant 
and of sufficient quality, and the second to assess whether it has had an impact in real- 
ity. Assessment needs to be written into the proposal that establishes the training © 
course so that conclusions can be reached about whether it has achieved its objectives. 
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made in the region reveals that the purpose of gender 
studies is generally more clearly stated than is the case for gender training. For ex- 
me in Uganda expects to produce 15 Master of 
ample, the Women Studies program 8 ; : 5 dati etic 
Arts (MA) graduates every 18 months. During their studies, these stu ayes 
specific skills, measured by production of course work and presentation O ie sa 
‘fic dissertation based on original field work (Makerere University 1 990). t is there 
fore possible to use the results as indicators to assess whether the objectives of the 
course have been achieved. ' 

Gender training is, on the other hand, expected to have generalized and multiple 
results, making impact more difficult to quantify. Where gender training does not 
have sufficiently clear objectives, it becomes difficult to assure its value and to as- 
sess what has been achieved. It is however possible to verify, in quantitative terms, 
the numbers of individuals from particular sectors who have undergone courses, both 
gender studies and gender training. Trainers need to convince themselves and other 
interested people that the quality and effectiveness of training being provided is mak- 
ing an impact towards improving the wellbeing of marginalized women and men, 
particularly in rural areas. To respond to this challenge, it is necessary to examine 
the concrete criteria and tools which already exist. These can be used to assess the 
progress of those who have received training and to establish how far they have gone 
towards achieving gender awareness. This is based on the assumption that indi- 
viduals who attain gender awareness will be able to put their learning into practice. 
The possibilities for direct assessment of added wellbeing among the target popula- 
tion as a result of gender training remain elusive. 

The 12-15 gender studies students completing the course at Makerere University 
return to the sectors from which they originated. There are some indicators that the 
training they receive has had an impact: at least four of them already occupy high po- 
litical office, either in parliament or in the constitution-making assembly, having 
braved campaign battles to be elected. Many others have been given larger assign- 
ments in their places of work and appear in the press making the case for gender par- 
ity. More systematic follow-up is required to learn how these graduates are putting 
their skills into practice so that more tangible indicators can be developed. 

Despite difficulties in assessing the impact of gender training, the region has 
made a number of visible gains that would not have been possible without wide- 
spread gender sensitization at many levels. All the states in the region have estab- 
lished institutions to coordinate gender concerns at national level and some even at 
lower levels. The extent to which such institutions serve the interests of women and 
men vary with the historical and political context of each state. The number of 
NGOs addressing specific gender interests has also grown throughout the region. 
There are a number of professional NGOs, such as Women Lawyers, Women 
Doctors and the Women Finance Credit Trust, which make an outstanding contribu- 
tion towards sensitizing society on women’s and men’s rights as well as building 
capacities of local communities. Research agendas now explicitly require gender 
analysis: a very welcome development which is the result of gender awareness. If the 
number of people who have undergone gender training were a reliable indicator of 
gender-sensitive practice, the region would score very highly. It is to be hoped that 


Analysis of the efforts being 
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some immeasurable impact has resulted from such exposure of many individuals at 
different levels. 


Case study: Gender Training for Development Practice 


The course “Gender Training for Development Practice in Africa’ is held at 
Makerere University, Kampala. The programme was developed because of the grow- 
ing realization that gender-sensitive practice in development planning, intervention 
and research was needed but that often expertise in this area was lacking. While ap- 
propriate gender training is available, it often takes place in Europe which raises the 
costs and restricts the numbers able to attend. Furthermore, concepts and materials in 
courses abroad do not adequately reflect the particular nature of gender relations and 
development issues in the region. 

This course was set up to respond to region-specific development conditions. It 
was jointly developed by the Women Studies Department of Makerere University 
and the Institute of Development Studies, UK. These two institutions have a history 
of cooperation in the field of gender and development, and a modest three-year 
Overseas Development Administration (ODA) grant facilitates the collaborative link 
between the two institutions. The content, focus and structure of the course were 
based on an in-depth needs assessment study conducted by members of the Faculty 
of Social Sciences of Makerere University, with funding from the Netherlands 
Government. 


Objective 


The course aims to contribute to the process of developing regional capacity for ef- 
fective gender-sensitive development planning, project implementation and research, 
to enhance the process of ensuring women’s greater and equitable participation in de- 
velopment decision making. The course is intended to equip participants with concep- 
tual and practical tools for understanding gender differentiated effects of the 
development process and to design and implement gender-sensitive development 


policies. 


Structure 


The course is organized in three distinct phases over a period of six months. Parti- 
cipation in all three phases is essential for completion of the course. The first phase 
consists of a four-week residential course at Makerere University, in which analyt- 
ical frameworks, tools and skills for gender-sensitive development policy and re- 
search are put into practice. During this part of the course, the participants develop a 
plan of research or action related to their professional work, which they implement 


during the second phase. The second phase lasts for three months, during which the 
h plans are developed and implemented under the su- 


participants’ action or researc 
After completion of this work, from which a research 


pervision of the course team. 
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report or case study is produced, the participants return to Makerere University for a 


final two week ‘training of trainers’ course. ~ . 
The cost of the course is US$ 5,000 per participant, including hotel accommoda- 


tion and food. Although this is relatively high, primarily due to its being a residential 
course, it is much cheaper than taking a similar course abroad. The course needs to 
meet the dual challenge of being affordable and keeping its high quality. It also 
needs to recruit more male participants. Many applications from men are received 


but donors choose to support women. 


Evaluation process 


During the course, a range of evaluation methods are used to provide two-way feed- 
back. A standard questionnaire is filled in by each participant at the beginning and 
end of the course to monitor their progress. A formal evaluation of the training pro- 
gramme is undertaken by the participants to establish whether the course was relev- 
ant to their needs and to identify which areas should be improved. The two 
evaluations at the end of the course so far have been positive. Participants identified 
that there was insufficient time for reading the background materials given to them 
and that there was a lack of gender balance among participants. Too much material 
was also covered too intensively. Participants recommended that the first phase of 
the course should be increased to six to eight weeks. 

The evaluation of the course directors raised a number of issues. The capacity of 
the course team to direct and manage the course is often influenced by factors 
beyond their control, particularly relating to the release of funding support and which 
individuals the funding agencies choose to support. Management difficulties also 
arise from the lack of administrative support. Further, there was a limited number of 
regional trainers on the course because directors did not know how to locate them. 
The course suffered too from a shortage of good quality equipment, particularly over- 
head projectors and video recorders. Finally, a long-term strategy should be con- 
structed to sustain the course beyond funding agency support. 


Assessment of impact 


Six months after the completion of the first full programme, a survey was conducted 
by the course facilitators of the Women Studies Department to assess the impact of 
the training on the work of the 12 sampled institutions that had sent participants to 
the course as well as the gains made by participants. 

Institutions had received a number of benefits from sending participants to the 
course. Some institutions (8) had been able to create gender training for their staff 
while others (4) had been able to incorporate gender into the institution’s work. A 
smaller number (2) had been able to save money for the organization by replacing ex- 
ternal consultants. Other benefits had been the ability to undertake advocacy work 
(2); gender-focused project evaluation (1); gender-focused research (2); production 
of gender training materials (1); and implementation of gender planning (1). 

Benefits to individual participants outweighed those to institutions. The 12 parti- 
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cipants interviewed found they had benefited in the following ways: they had been 
hired as a gender expert (4) or trainer (4); they had become actively involved in the 
women’s movement (3); they had gained in confidence (3) or had presented gender- 
based work in an international forum (3). Some also said they had become more ana- 
lytical (2), had been promoted to a higher position (2), had been made a member of 
an important committee (2), had become more articulate as a presenter (1) or had 
acted as a resource to their workmates (1). 


Limitations identified by participants 


The following limitations related to the course were identified by participants: some 
concepts were not well enough understood to be implemented; limited time was al- 
lowed to implement gender activities as set out in action plans; the skills acquired 
were not in themselves adequate to incorporate gender in project activities; there is 
still resistance to incorporating gender at institutional level; and lobbying skills were 
not improved. 

Further limitations were identified at institutional level and interviews with the 12 
institutional heads identified that small budgets were all located to gender-related ac- 
tivities. There was also a non-supportive work environment and lack of institutional 
support to the gender-trained staff. No gender-focused indicators were available to 
guide monitoring and evaluation of the impact of gender-focused activities. The 
evaluation team found very little difference in institutional practice as a result of hav- 
ing a trained staff member, particularly in normally male-dominated institutions such 
as government departments. The two organizations that had changed in practice as a 
result of staff members receiving gender training were both women’s organizations. 
Course participants also came face to face with power relations in their own organiza- 
tions. The convictions and skills they gained from the course were not sufficient to 
change the status quo. From this experience, both the participants and the trainers 
have come to the conclusion that gender training alone will not necessarily bring 
about transformation in institutional practice. If this objective is to be achieved, 
strategies will need to be devised. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, a few recommendations can be made. First, there is great need to docu- 
ment and coordinate the efforts going on in the region. The regional institutes which 
are making an effort to consolidate these efforts deserve to be supported so they de- 
velop capacity to communicate using modern technology like the World Wide Web, 
making them able to exchange experiences with other training centres worldwide. 
There is a need to strengthen assessment and evaluation of the gender training cur- 
rently being undertaken so that the results can be used to improve the quality of train- 
ing. Quality is a significant determinant of effective outcomes; this area needs much 
attention. Rather than just being concerned about the numbers who have undergone 
gender training, the focus should now be on the quality of training they received. All 
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ender studies need to take their task to its logical 


er training and _ 
involved in gend 8 é der training 


conclusion. Analysis of gender relations is not enough. Instead, gen 
should be a medium towards good practice to ensure that marginalized groups of . 
women and men are facilitated in gaining control over forces that jnterfere with their 


rights and aspirations. 
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2 National case study 


South Africa 


Tammy Shefer and Michelle Friedman 


We do not really call it gender training but, because the whole organization is 
constituted as a women’s organization with the aim of building women’s leadership 
at the bottom of the economy and therefore challenging patriarchy, most of our work 
would fall into a category which would qualify it to be called gender training. 

(Pat Horn, Self-Employed Women’s Union) 


Gender training in South Africa has more often than not been called something other 
than gender training. The quotation reflects the experiences of many local organiza- 
tions in this respect. Given that gender training encompasses any endeavour that con- 
stitutes a challenge to gender inequality and is aimed at women’s empowerment, 
there are multiple and varied forms of gender training present in the country. This 
chapter explores the different ways in which gender training has been practised, high- 
lighting case studies that illustrate salient aspects. Areas of tension and challenge for 
the growing field of transformative education for gender equality are identified. 


The national and international context 


Gender training in South Africa has developed within a particular context which dis- 
tinguishes it from other countries where such training has taken place. Important as- 

pects of both the national and international contexts have shaped the form and nature 
of gender training in contemporary South Africa. 


The national context 


South Africa is presently in a state of transition. The year 1994 marked the historic 
first national democratic election in the country’s history, and opened up a new phase 
of reconstruction and development. The struggle against institutionalized apartheid is 
apparently over but the struggle against inequality and division has only just begun. 
Given the intensity of colour and class oppression, the struggle against gender inequal- 
ity has been historically marginalized. In a short time some huge strides have been 
made, such as the entrenchment of women’s equality and non-sexism in the new con- 
stitution and the setting up of a Gender Commission to develop policies and strategies. 
It should be acknowledged that gender issues were on certain organizational agendas 
for many years before this time but, for the most part, they were not clearly articulated 
at policy level as they are today within both organizations and the state. | 
Women’s organizations have long existed in the South African context, predomin- 
antly within the context of the broader national democratic struggle. Separate forums 
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t up within political organizations, such as the African 


to organize women were se 3, SU 
Separate organizations and federations 


National Congress (ANC) Women’s League. ; 
organizing women were also prominent in the struggle against apartheid/racial capi- 
talism, for example the Federation of South African Women (FEDSAW) and, int fe- 
cent years, the Women’s National Coalition (WNC). While these organizations 
primarily aimed to organize women around the objective of a democratic South 
Africa, clearly some gender issues were also addressed and attempts were made to 
challenge gender inequality during the late 1980s and early 1990s. 

In both past and present, women’s organizations organize women and direct atten- 
tion to women’s issues but they seldom identify themselves as feminists. Yet ‘large 
numbers of women are engaged in a struggle for women’s rights and share perspect- 
ives that would be internationally recognized as feminist’ (Klugman 1993). There 
have also been a small number of organizations who openly declared themselves as 
having a feminist agenda, particularly those involved with working against violence 
against women. These include ‘rape crisis’ organizations, such as Rape Crisis, 

People against Woman Abuse (POWA) and others. Local educational media, such as 
Speak (an accessible magazine for women) and Agenda (an academic journal focus- 
ing on gender issues) also have clear feminist goals and make major contributions to 
education for gender inequality. The number of organizations openly declaring a 
feminist agenda is increasing but the history remains one of discomfort and these ten- 
sions are not being resolved. This debate will be more fully elaborated later. 

The 1990s have been watershed years for the emergence of the gender and 
women’s struggle, attributed to the ‘shuffle and flux nature of this period’ (Kemp et 
al. 1995). The new dispensation has facilitated the articulation of a feminist struggle 
which these authors call a ‘New South African Feminism’. They cite the relatively 
large numbers of women in parliament, the growing number of gender desks and 
women’s units, a phenomenal growth in gender consciousness, and an increase in 
women’s mobilization in organizations such as the WNC and the Rural Women’s 
Movement (RWM) as indicators of a developing feminist movement. 

At policy and legal levels, there have clearly been advances for women and move- 
ment towards gender equality but the reality still lags far behind. Gender issues are 
being ‘mainstreamed’ in so far as the state is integrating them into laws, constitu- 
tional rights and policies. However, many commentators are not optimistic, arguing 
that ‘the rhetoric is there but the practice is not’ (Antoinette Zanda, interview). For 
example, sexism is still rife in the popular media, particularly in advertising. Thus 
while Politicians and the general public are learning to speak the language of gender 
sensitivity, it is questionable how much is internalized and acted out at a material 
level, in either personal or political arenas. 

Gender training has had a wide range of names in the South African context, in- 
cluding women’s leadership, women’s empowerment, gender and popular education, 
women in development (WID), gender and development (GAD), and so on. The ter- 
aoe oun ae only recently emerged in the language of progres- 

ons. ing as a concept or professional category of work in 
[the South African] context is a fairly recent innovation. The N ational Land Commis- 
sion (NLC) was one of the first large South African NGOs to employ a full-time gen- 
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der coordinator, with a larger task than simply training. Today, however, there is a 
plethora of NGOs (as well as various government structures) that are expressing their 
concerns about integrating gender into their work activities and organizational pro- 
cesses’ (Friedman 1994). A significant development has been the launch in early 
1995 of GETNET (Gender Education and Training Network), which clearly locates 
itself within the arena of gender training. GETNET is however unique in its primary 
focus on developing a national pool of gender trainers and, in this respect, signals an 
important historical moment for gender training in South Africa. 

Gender training has therefore emerged out of a context of the struggle against 
apartheid or racial capitalism, as well as a new period of reconstruction and change. 
Given the strong connection between organizations’ educational work and their po- 
litical difficulties, many have been unable to call what they do ‘gender training’. Fur- 
ther, ‘it was also well recognized that the boundaries between emancipatory 
education, feminist organizing and the political mobilization are not easily drawn’ 
(Walters and Manicom 1996). While the latter point was made in relation to global 
gender education, it has particular salience in South Africa, where the national demo- 
cratic struggle took centre stage. Gender training in South Africa takes place within 
diverse contexts. It is frequently presented within a holistic framework focused on a 
number of forms of oppression. It is often integrated into another form of educa- 
tional intervention altogether or into an organizational strategy for an alternative so- 
cial goal, such as workers’ rights. 


The international context 


South Africa led an extremely isolated existence through the years of apartheid, espe- 
cially in relation to participating in international interventions like the United Na- 
tions Decade of Women. While many South African exiles and more privileged 
South Africans who travelled abroad came into contact with gender theory and devel- 
opments in other countries, there was a distinct lack of international networking and 
networking within Africa. In spite of this relative isolation, the global context did 
necessarily affect the ways in which gender has been challenged. Donors played a 
particular role in this respect. 

Much of the work on gender and women in the ‘old’ South Africa was dependent on 
the funding of overseas agencies. Given the impact of feminism in the North and donors’ 
subsequent focus on gender, South African organizations were often challenged by 
donors to take on gender issues. A number of donors initiated gender training for their 
partners and funds for gender projects became more readily available in the late 1980s 
and the 1990s. For example, the Ford Foundation sent a group of South Africans to train 
as gender trainers at the Development Planning Unit of the University of London, UK, 
during 1992. In 1993 Oxfam-Canada launched a ‘three-year Gender and Development 
Programme to support women’s empowerment in South Africa’ (Oxfam-Canada 1993). 
Another example of significance in the post-election phase was a trip abroad by Mem- 
bers of Parliament to study how other countries have dealt with gender. 
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Training for women’s empowerment 


Gender education in South Africa can be divided into two main groups: those initiat- 
ives which focus primarily on women and their empowerment, whether economic, 
political, social or psychological; and those which challenge sexist practices, gender 
inequalities and the unequal relationship between men and women. While this ap- 
pears to be a dualistic divide, it is in practice a continuum with some organizations 
involved in both forms of education. 

Within these different groups there are also necessarily different ideological posi- 
tions, which are dealt with in more detail in the next section. For some organizations, 
women’s empowerment is an end in itself, whereas for others it is part of a broader 
process of challenging patriarchy and its particular social relations. In South Africa, 
the former type could be considered as women’s empowerment and the latter as gen- 
der training. Both types can be practised by the same organization as in the following 


case study. 
Case study one: the Self-Employed Women’s Union 


The Self-Employed Women’s Union (SEWU) is a trade union for women who work 
in the informal sector. SEWU has been organizing workers since September 1993 
and was officially launched in July 1994. The union organizes three broad categories 
of female workers: street vendors, home-based producers and waste collectors. 
SEWU had 1700 members by October 1996. It provides an example of gender train- 
ing that is primarily focused on women’s empowerment, but within a broader goal of 
social transformation. Its work is ‘geared at empowering women to fight their oppres- 
sion rather than at trying to persuade men to be more gender-sensitive’ (Pat Horn, 
questionnaire). 

SEWU has a well developed educational programme. Its primary goals are to em- 
power women in the following ways: to increase self-esteem; to impart knowledge; 
to create self-sufficiency; and to increase personal choice. The organization is guided 
by the belief that the ‘oppression of women is reinforced by denying them access to 
knowledge about their rights, about possible alternatives to the way they live their 
lives, about alternative models to the stereotypes they encounter, or by ensuring that 
any such access is mediated by others (usually men) in society’ (Pat Horn, question- 
naire). Thus the educational strategy of SEWU is to challenge this by making know- 
ledge accessible to its members. 

Underlying SEWU’s programme of action is the tacit feminist principle ‘that 
women need space to organize on their own in order to start to challenge patriarchy.’ 
For this reason SEWU only accepts women members and all their training is carried 
out with women. SEWU is clearly informed by a socialist feminist framework with a 
‘fairly strong emphasis on economic empowerment’, yet this is not perceived to be 
the only way for women to transform their lives. The goal of economic empower- 
Bree | edness een | la oe and transformation 
tion methodology which nite that Foc 

women have a wealth of knowledge that can 
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be reinforced and built on. Furthermore its educational work ‘bases itself on the prac- 
tical life experiences of [its] members, rather than requiring the learning of concepts 
with which people may not necessarily be familiar (such as the much-beleaguered 
concept of gender).’ 

SEWU carries out a range of programmes for members at different levels: ordin- 
ary members, elected leaders, and the executive committees. The programmes pro- 
vide information about laws; basic rights; economics; different organizations and 
what they do; basic business skills; how to convert needs into demands; negotiating 
skills; problem-solving skills; conflict resolution; financial management; organiza- 
tional skills, such as meeting skills, hiring and firing of staff, policy making; lobby- 
ing skills; international issues; and coping with violence (including self-defence). All 
workshops are free and members are compensated for wages lost as a result of attend- 
ance. 


SEWU reflects the mode of gender training that has taken place in the labour move- 
ment in South Africa, notably through the women’s forums and gender forums in the 
Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU) and the National Council of 
Trade Unions (NACTU), the two largest union federations in South Africa. In 
women-only organizations, however, there is less difficulty in sustaining the focus 

on women and gender than in the federations and their affiliates where women union- 
ists and women/gender forums have continually worked within a climate of resis- 
tance, as will emerge later. 

In the context of gender training, SEWU also employs a unique approach to influ- 
ence national policy. Indeed, one of the contemporary motivations for instituting gen- 
der policy is to make national policy more gender sensitive. SEWU approaches this 
by building a strong constituency base and training them to intervene in the policy 
arena rather than by training policymakers per se. SEWU members are crucially in- 
volved in lobbying for change at both national and international levels. They are 
trained to articulate how policies and macroeconomic frameworks affect their daily 
lives and what kind of alternatives they would prefer. 


Feminist frameworks 


Different forms of training have become evident during the process of reviewing gen- 
der training in South Africa. Underlying some of this difference is a divide between 
those who are clearly working within a feminist framework (and the authors acknow- 
ledge that there is diversity even within that) and those working within other ideo- 
logical frameworks, such as those espousing a liberal humanist capitalist ethos. Such 
differences are not always evident in the focus of the particular organization or pro- 
ject but are blatantly obvious in the methods and outcomes of training. os 

There are many examples of training which does not challenge the political status 
guo but sometimes even actively reproduces traditional gender roles or exploitative 
capitalist ideology. Some examples of the former include training which confines 
women’s roles to traditional female tasks, like cooking, catering skills, domestic 
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the latter include a growing number of women’s busi- 
ness organizations, straddling all racial groupings, that aim to train women to suc- 
ceed in what some would see as a male-dominated, exploitative capitalist world. In 
this respect, women are encouraged ‘to get ahead’ in an individualistic sense. — 

While much gender training has taken place within a progressive and feminist 
framework, the feminist underpinnings have often not been articulated. This relates 
to feminism’s uncomfortable history in the South African context, having been 
viewed as a Western, ‘white’, middle class import with no relevance to South 
African women. As Barbara Klugman (1993) expresses it, ‘...a country in which 
feminism was a dirty word’. More of this debate will emerge when looking at the ten- 
sions and challenges facing gender training in South Africa. 


work, and so on. Examples of 


Grassroots versus service providers 


‘The institutional and organizational contexts in which gender training occurs have 
to be taken seriously as they set significant parameters for what is possible’ (Fried- 
man 1994). As this quote expresses, gender training in South Africa cannot and 
should not be seen outside the context in which it occurs. As mentioned above, gen- 
der training has often been part of a broader organizational aim or a broader social 
goal. 

In exploring the contexts in which gender training has taken place, two broad or- 
ganizational categories emerge: first, organizations which work with specific con- 
stituencies, often in particular geographical contexts, representing their members’ 
interests; and, second, service providers, NGOs, consultants and trainers for commun- 
ity organizations and other groupings who are more directly attached to a specific 
community. It is necessary to make this distinction because the differing contexts 
often reflect diverse aims, despite the fact that both groups often undertake similar 
work. Equally, there is great overlap and differentiation is not always easy. Many of 
the service providers work predominantly at community level with severely disad- 
vantaged groups but their goals may be less bound up with the aims and goals of a 
particular community or political group. On the other hand, when the trade union fed- 
eration COSATU trains women to become shop stewards, the objective is not only to 
empower them as women but also to achieve more effective mobilization within the 
union movement. 

SEWU, discussed above, is an example of a grassroots organization which has the 
dual goal of challenging women’s oppression and improving the economic and polit- 
ical position of female workers in the informal sector. The second case study pro- 
vides an example of an organization which works with grassroots organizations and 
other NGOs towards the goal of gender equality and women’s empowerment but ulti- 
mately remains a relatively independent provider of training. Similarly, the organiza- 
tion featured in the third case study works as a consultancy with key players 
(magistrates) in a specific sector, the justice system. It provides a good example of 
gender training geared towards a narrow but important group of actors who affect 
women’s lives significantly. 
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Case study two: the Women’s Health Project 


The Women’s Health Project (WHP) is an independently funded NGO, linked to the 
Centre for Health Policy of the Department of Community Health, University of the 
Witwatersrand, in Johannesburg. The project began in 1991 and at present comprises 
4 staff of ‘14 women from a wide range of class and cultural backgrounds. The WHP 
is primarily aimed at empowering women within the arena of health and wellbeing. 
To meet this goal, the project is engaged in research, policy development, promotion 
and advocacy, training and international networking. 

Gender training in the WHP takes many forms, all of which include a gender and 
women’s perspective. ‘One might say genderized working is a philosophy that under- 
lies all [their] work’ (Khosi Xaba, questionnaire). The WHP is based on acknow- 
ledgement that women are oppressed and discriminated against. To shift this 
inequality requires ‘taking women seriously [which] ... means giving them space to 
speak for themselves, prioritizing what they themselves prioritize, giving them in- 
formation and consulting with them whenever any programme/event/research affects 
them’ (Khosi Xaba, questionnaire). Following this process of ‘starting from where 
women are’ (Walters and Manicom 1996), the WHP programme of action challenges 
existing policies and practices that negatively affect women’s health. An excellent 
example of this was a Women’s Health Conference organized by the WHP in 1994 
which included an intensive consultation process, discussions and policy debates, all 
of which were incorporated into policy recommendations on women’s health. A 
similar process was used in the development of the South African Women’s Health 
Book, published in 1996, which is an attempt ‘to meet the demands of hundreds of 
women who have expressed their need for information and opportunities to learn 
about their bodies and health.’ 

The WHP currently offers four formal training courses for men and women, al- 
though it has also carried out many information workshops for woman’s groups and 
has developed a number of educational packages. The formal courses include: Gen- 
der and Health: an introductory course on gender issues and health for middle and 
senior management (including director generals) in provincial health services and for 
a range of health workers, including nurses, community health workers, health re- 
searchers and social workers; Health Workers for Change: a training course for facil- 
itators, aimed at health workers who will run workshops with service providers and 
based on a manual developed by the WHP in their respective provinces; Woman to 
Women: a training course for facilitators, aimed at women community workers who 
will run workshops for women in their communities; and Gender and Health Leader- 
ship: an in-depth course for senior health workers. The WHP is also planning to set 
up an internship programme to focus on building the capacity of women in health 
policy research. Feminist participatory methodology is used in the training courses 
which aim to make information accessible in an empowering manner. 
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Case study three: Law, Race and Gender Research Unit 


The Law, Race and Gender Research Unit (LRG) has been carrying out training for 
magistrates since the beginning of 1995. The LRG’s work is an example of se 
training that falls within a narrow sector, the legal system, and is focused on shifting 
gender attitudes. Its strategy is founded on targeting key individuals, based on bie be- 
lief that ‘... any impact we make has a potentially much wider impact in that a stu- 
dents” make important decisions affecting the lives of many “ordinary” people 
(Budlender, questionnaire). What is unique about this project is that they train more 
men than women, reflecting the current skewed gender ratio in the legal profession. 
The training courses aim ‘to make magistrates more sensitive to “race” and gender 
bias in the law and their own contribution to promoting or eradicating such bias.’ 
The project started with training for magistrates but intends to continue to other judi- 
cial decisionmakers in 1997, starting with prosecutors. 

LRG runs tailor-made courses which cover full-day sessions in the various courses 
run by the Justice College in Pretoria. They also arrange monthly one hour sessions 
for magistrates in Cape Town courts and have organized several residential weekend 
courses for interested magistrates from around the country. For weekend courses, the 
Unit brings in outside facilitators. Groups are diverse, including all races, women and 
men, and a wide range of ages. The training is carried out by three women trainers, 
two with legal qualifications and two with many years’ experience in adult education 
and facilitation. Methods employed are predominantly active and participatory, includ- 
ing lectures, group discussions, group exercises, plenary discussion, videos and tapes. 

Given that the project aims to challenge both racial and gender bias in the legal sys- 
tem, there is a clear focus on both race and gender in the training courses. This is 
another example of how gender has been dealt with in relation to racial and other 
forms of oppression. Other forms of discrimination and disadvantage are not dealt 
with systematically but as they arise. The LRG is concerned with the integration of 
gender issues into the broader training of magistrates. They have attempted to include 
Justice College trainers in their own training courses to infuse race and gender sensit- 
ivity in all Justice College training. There is resistance to this: as ‘a large number of 
[justice college trainers] do not seem at all open to our message.’ LRG is modest 
about its impact but believes that ‘a small critical mass of “converted” magistrates is, 
however, emerging and some of these are moving into positions of authority within 
the Justice hierarchy’ (Budlender, questionnaire). Their major difficulty has been the 
high levels of hostility from Justice College staff and some students. In spite of these 
adverse conditions, they are committed to continuing this significant work. 


Gender and development 


Gender training in South Africa has frequently been associated with development 
work in its broadest definition, whether rural or urban based. It is not uncommon for 
gender trainers in South Africa to have developed their skills within the context of 
development, as Plowman of NOVIB describes her experience: ‘... I was introduced 
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to the concept of gender as a development tool and I began to explore what Gender 
and Development as an approach meant’ (questionnaire). 

Women’s empowerment and gender equity training have both been prevalent ap- 
proaches in development. Gender training for development planning has, in this 
country and others, concentrated on the different roles that various groupings of 
women and men play in society, their differential access to resources and decision- 
making structures, and their different needs and interests. A means of assessing dif- 
ferent policy frameworks and their impact on existing conditions is central. This type 
of training provides a way of looking systematically at women’s and men’s differing 
roles as a basis for development planning. It not only describes the condition of 
women but rather makes the pattern of roles, responsibilities, power and resource ac- 
cess between women and men (in specific local and cultural contexts) more visible. 

The relationship between gender and development has been posited as central to 
any gender work. Nair, a gender activist and researcher, believes that ‘to take on gen- 
der issues without a critical understanding of development discourses is a futile exer- 
cise’, thus questioning ‘the validity of gender training in the absence of a critical 
understanding of development’ (interview). For Nair, therefore, gender and develop- 
ment training by definition has to include sessions which critically analyse develop- 
ment theories, global development and macroeconomic policies. Globalization, 
privatization, multinational and transnational corporations and their influence on 
‘poorer countries and women particularly are not often talked about’. In her current 
position’ with the Trust for Community Outreach and Education she has the oppor- 
tunity to develop this philosophy by contributing to broader training strategies and 
consciousness-raising programmes which will have transformational agendas with 
respect to existing gender, race, class and global economic and social relations. 


Case study four: the National Land Committee” 


The National Land Committee (NLC) is an independently funded national network 
of NGOs working with rural communities (victims of forced removals, farm 
workers, labour tenants and the residents of informal settlements) to promote social 
justice in access to and control over land. Its precursor, the National Committee 
against Removals (NCAR), was set up in 1984 to coordinate political lobbying and 
support for communities that were resisting forced removals. By 1989, in response to 
changing national conditions, the NCAR recognized that it had to move beyond 
crisis management to a more proactive land strategy which could deal with broader 
questions concerning land, its acquisition and utilization. It was in this changed con- 
text that the NLC first became interested in gender training. 

As part of its response to the changing political climate, the network initiated a 
national research programme to contribute towards a national land reform policy 
agenda. The (female) director at that time was concerned to see that future land 
reform policy, which was to be heavily influenced by research, would also be gender 
sensitive. Integrating gender into the emerging policy framework was thus a key 
concern for her. At the same time, a field worker’ in one of the network affiliates had 
been working for nearly five years to build what became known as the Rural 
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Women’s Movement (RWM). She was keen to see the building of local rural 
women’s organizational capacity throughout the network. From the beginning, there- 
fore, the gender work in the NLC was influenced by these two aspects: empowering 
women and building leadership at the grassroots level, combined with integrating 
gender into policy frameworks at the national level. . 

The NLC initially hired a consultant who later became its first national gender 
coordinator, whose task was to facilitate the integration process. Despite the growing 
visibility of the RWM, some network members did not see the importance of the 
issue and felt that it was donor-driven and ‘an imperialist import’ (Friedman 1994b). 
A commonly expressed fear was that ‘giving women this special attention would di- 
vert us from our main purpose’. For an organization whose main focus was land (and 
unconsciously and indirectly, land and men), it was initially very hard to see why 
there should be a special focus on women (land and gender). The earliest training 
workshops were held in most cases with all affiliates, including both women and 
men, with the aim of providing both basic gender awareness training as well as, more 
importantly, linking the gender content to the practical content of their immediate 
work and land-related goals. Processes central to this early work were based on the 
assumption that individuals needed some sense of self-consciousness about them- 
selves as gendered beings before they could work more consciously in communities. 
It was also assumed that unless affiliates were able to make themselves more gender- 
sensitive organizations, they would find it difficult to support community organiza- 
tions in this direction. One of the most strategic ways of building these connections 
was to focus on existing organizational goals and definitions of empowerment. A key 
goal in the early training was, therefore, to enable affiliates to see how a focus on 
democratic practice would, almost by definition, have to perceive women and the re- 
lationships between women and men differently. 

Members of the network reflected a wide range of experiences and backgrounds 
in terms of gender, race, class, age, language and rural/urban roots. Consequently, ef- 
forts to address gender had to take these differences into account. Gender had to be 
linked directly to the broader organizational goals, as well as to forms of oppression 
and varied forms of social power relations. It is now five years since the process was 
begun; gender training activities are continually shifting to meet the changing needs 
and specific contexts among the affiliates. 


This case study demonstrates the crucial significance of context and shows how train- 
ing could not be separated from either the broader organizational goals or the short- 
term programme of activities and organizational practices. ‘Gender work’ soon came 
to include a multiplicity of processes: training workshops that linked gender aware- 
ness and gender planning to existing objectives; training workshops in participatory 
methodologies which assist in accessing more silent voices; facilitating space within 
the network for interested researchers and field workers to share their experiences 
and develop strategies; analysis of and intervention in all existing programmes to 
make them more gender sensitive; and coordinating regional case studies to listen to 
women’s voices and research the existing gendered nature of land access and control 
In a variety of contexts.* 
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Integration of gender, race, culture, class and other forms of oppression 


One of the central characteristics of gender training in the South African context is 
that it is frequently carried out within a broader framework of challenging inequality 
in various forms. Given the history of South African racial capitalism where gender, 
class and racial oppression have been so interlinked, it has been difficult to challenge 
these forms of oppression in isolation. 

In the 1990s this trend has become even more marked. There has been a burgeon- 
ing of educational projects under varying names such as anti-oppression, anti-racism, 
multicultural education, diversity training and so on (Shefer et al. 1995, and Samuels 
and Shefer 1996). Within this umbrella category which emerges from a range of ideo- 
logical and political positions (Moore 1994), gender inequality and sexism are chal- 
lenged together with racism, classism, homophobia, and so on. There are many 
examples of this approach, including the Project to End Racism and Sexism 
(ERASE) with its particular focus on young people, and the Centre for Adult and 
Continuing Education which is described below. 


Case study five: Centre for Adult and Continuing Education 


The Centre for Adult and Continuing Education (CACE) carries out educational 
work against oppression, illustrating how organizations have attempted to integrate 
gender into resistance to other forms of oppression. CACE is primarily involved in 
training educators through formal courses such as a Diploma and Advanced Diploma 
for Adult Educators, as well as informal training courses and workshops for educat- 
ors and trainers. 

CACE has been active against oppression, specifically anti-racist and gender fo- 
cused, for over six years. In this time, a number of exploratory workshops have been 
run in two separate areas: gender and popular education, and challenging racism. Out 
of these programmes, in which groups explored these issues experientially in work- 
shops, a range of publications emerged, including manuals, reports and biblio- 
graphies. 

CACE began running gender and popular education workshops during October 
and December 1990; this work was novel and ground-breaking at the time. The work- 
shops ‘aimed to develop educational tools for gender analysis within community and 
workers’ organizations for use by South African adult educators’ (Walters 1996). 
The workshops played an important empowerment and confidence-building role for 
participants, together with providing gender analysis and training skills. A number of 
articles have described and reflected on CACE’s gender and popular education work, 
particularly exploring some of the tensions and challenges (see for example Walters 
1991, Walters 1993/94, Walters and Benjamin 1994, and Walters 1996). 


Critical reflection on CACE’s work against racism and sexism gave rise to an impet- 
us to develop a different approach to these areas of oppression (Tony Sardien, Inter- 

view). The need to integrate the two areas of work, both theoretically and practically, 
into a framework incorporating all forms of oppression and inequality was recog- 
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nized. CACE coined the term ‘anti-oppression’ to refer to an approach which 
acknowledges the complex interaction of different forms of oppression and provides 
an integrative framework for practical implementation. The lack of a common term 
which immediately lent itself to this use ‘illustrates the atomistic, fragmented way in 
which oppression had been challenged’ (Samuels and Shefer 1996). 

CACE has developed a model for anti-oppression education and training called 
the Integrative Contextual Approach (Samuels and Shefer 1996). This model devel- 
oped out of a critique of the anti-oppression education in South Africa which estab- 
lished that there was an uncritical, acontextual use of imported frameworks of 
intervention; a failure to acknowledge the interlinkages and articulation of different 
forms of oppression; and a lack of social or political theory or the uncritical presenta- 
tion of one theory. In CACE’s integrative approach, context is highlighted as central 
to the development of anti-oppression training. It is assumed that no one model may 
be used uncritically in all contexts. Students (in this case, future trainers/educators) 
are exposed to a wide range of theories of oppression as well as different models of 
analysis, challenge and intervention. This approach was experimentally introduced to 
two courses: a five-week module on Race, Class, Gender and Culture as part of the 
Advanced Diploma for the Adult Educator’s Course; and an Anti-Racist and Anti- 
Sexist Practitioner’s course. Workshops using this approach are also carried out on 
request for organizations and an educational manual based on this work is also being 
developed. 

All CACE’s educational work is located within a popular education framework 
with emphasis on participatory, experiential and empowering methods. The use of 
these methods in anti-oppression education has yielded rich information about the 
variety of experiences of oppression in the South African context. Students have 
found the courses valuable both at a personal and an organizational level. 


Gender training: a specific focus 


Much gender training has been designed to facilitate women’s empowerment within 
the structure of diverse organizational goals (including worker’s mobilization, adult 
education or economic development) or within a particular sector or focus area (rural 
organization, woman’s health or violence against women). The Gender Education 
and Training Network (GETNET) is an exception because it was primarily set up as 
a gender training organization, contributing to all the different organizations and sec- 
tors where gender transformative training takes place. 


Case study six: Gender Education and Training Network 


GETNET is a unique organization in South Africa with its defined and specific focus 
on developing gender trainers. It brings together a whole range of the typical charac- 
teristics of gender training in this context. Spearheaded by the participants of the 
Ford Foundation-sponsored training and founded in 1993, it is ‘committed to work- 
ing for a non-racist, non-sexist and democratic South African society through educa- 
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2 pean — (GETNET 1996). it compriggs a network of fe- 

. nd primarily black) who aim ‘to promote gender sensit- 
ive policies, practices and culture in organizations and institutions’ (GETNET 1996). 
Gender training is seen as a Strategy for transforming power relations between men 
and women in the context of the broader democratic transformation in South Africa. 
Towards this goal, the network focuses on training, networking, lobbying and advo- 
cacy for gender equality. 

GETNET argues that gender training should promote the empowerment of 
women while challenging the power relations between men and women, critically ex- 
amining both men and women’s socialized gender identities and roles. Training there- 
fore includes education for gender awareness in an organizational context and for 
organizational change. Strategies to integrate gender consciousness in the planning 
and implementation of projects and programmes are also included. GETNET’s train- 
ing and consultancy is based on an assumption that gender cannot be viewed outside 
of the broader national context, thus ‘in South Africa, we cannot address sexism with- 
out looking at racis’ and ‘the intersection of gender and other oppression [is] import- 
ant to theorize and understand’ (GETNET 1995). 

Training is facilitated by a Panel of Trainers who are based in different provinces 
in South Africa. These trainers have a broad base of facilitation and training skills, 
and themselves are committed to ongoing training. At this moment, GETNET has a 
pool of ten gender trainers, four of whom are men. Most training of the Panel takes 
place in a residential setting, often over extended periods like a recent two-week 
training in Zimbabwe. Other training is non-residential and may take place at the of- 
fices of the organization or at a hired venue. All training has a training fee but a slid- 
ing scale is used to subsidize organizations with limited funds. GETNET’s 
educational methodology is participatory, experiential and group-based. Training 
takes place at three levels, described below. 


Training of gender coordinators 

GETNET carries out training programmes for men and women employed in gender 
positions within different organizations in all the provinces. This ‘effectiveness train- 
ing’ focuses on how the gender coordinator is located within his/her organization and 
how the organization’s gender power dynamics can be shifted. The training aims to 
develop understanding as well as providing strategies and techniques for action and 
change. Approximately 80 gender coordinators from most of the regions were 
trained by the end of 1996, with further and follow-up training planned. 


Training of gender trainers 
This comprises on-going training for members of the panel with which GETNET car- 


ries out gender training. The current team of trainers is a fluid grouping that may be 
expanded in the future. The panel members are selected on the basis of their profes- 
sional track record. They are trained in gender training skills, including a range of 
training frameworks and tools for analysis (e.g. Moser, Harvard, as well as locally de- 
veloped frameworks). They are also trained in a methodology which integrates con- 
sideration of different forms of oppression, with a particular focus on the intersection 
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he training of the panel further includes the development of or- 


of gender and race. T 
emselves as change 


ganizational skills; and the trainers are encouraged to view th 


agents. 


Service provision 
This refers to the provision of tailor-made training packages or workshops for par- 


ticular bodies that request such a service. This training may also involve consultancy 
and policy-recommendation roles. GETNET have so far trained staff from a wide 
range of organizations, including government departments (such as the Office of the 
Deputy President, the Department of Welfare and Development, Director Generals), 
NGOs (such as Ilitha Labantu, Khanya College, Southern African Development and 
Education Programme, Workers’ College, COSATU, Development Education and 
Leadership Teams, among others) as well as corporate organizations (for example, 
SANLAM). GETNET sets priorities for attention within the target groups of NGO 
policymakers, government staff, and members of the trade union movement. 


Training men 

Training of men is a fairly new development in GETNET although the organization 
has always included men in their training and, notably, nearly half of the panel mem- 
bers are male. GETNET now intends to target men in key positions who could act as a 
pool of male gender activists (Pethu Serote, interview). In this way, GETNET hopes 
to increase the number of male gender trainers. These men will be required to commit 
themselves to making a continued contribution to transforming gender power relations 
and to be active in GETNET’s national network of women and men working 


Tensions and challenges 


The field of gender training is dominated by practices that invisibilize black women. 
(Sexwale 1994) 


The last decade has seen the emergence of a challenge to what has been called ‘second 
wave’ feminism. Criticisms, particularly from black women, have constituted what 
could be called a crisis in feminist thinking and action. Second wave feminism has 
had to acknowledge its own racism and ethnocentrism as well as poor representation 
of the experiences of the majority of women, especially those who are working class 
black, and from the South (for example, Anthias and Yuval-Davis 1992, Barrett and : 
Phillips 1992, Bottomley, de Lepervanche and Martin 1991, Collins 1991, Hooks 
1981, 1984 and 1988, King 1990 and Lennon and Whitford 1994) It has long been ac- 
knowledged, and recently more powerfully reaffirmed by South African feminists 
that one cannot ignore differences among women (for example, Barrett et al. 1985. 
Cock 1980, Hendricks and Lewis 1994, Meer undated, Walker 1990, Kemp et al. | 
1995, and Holland-Muter 1995). Black, working class women, for example, experi- 
ence gender oppression very differently to white middle class women. Power dy- 
namics, however, are still evident in feminist theorizing and practice itself. 
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The 1990s, particularly following the landmark Conference on Women and Gen- 
der in Southern Africa, have seen much criticism of feminist and gender work in 
South Africa. The notion of ‘undivided sisterhood’ came under severe challenge and 
issues of representation were raised (Letlaka-Rennert 1991, Lund 1991, Shefer and 
Matthis 1991, Serote 1992, and Bonnin 1995). Debates about the issue of representa- 
tion, particularly critique levelled at the predominance of white women researching 
black women, have been most powerfully articulated in the realm of research meth- 
odology (see Funani 1992, Thompson 1992, Fouche 1993, Gouws 1993, Sunde and 
Bozalek 1993, and Robinson 1994) but have equal salience in the arena of gender 
training. While much of the tension has been played out in academic or written de- 
bate during the 1990s, there were also many examples of face to face confrontations 
and conflicts where these issues were expressed. Klugman attempted to describe 
such experiences within the context of the WHP activities: ‘In a number of forums, 
questions have been raised about why white women’s skills are deployed instead of 
encouraging black women to develop these skills. These are key issues for the libera- 
tion of South Africa. They are also very complex issues. In the context of two or 
three day workshops, they tend to be raised in a way that blames white women for 
their skin colour and related privileges, or that forces black women to take on promi- 
nent roles, because of their skin colour and lack of privilege, rather than dealing with 
the complex mix of categorization and individuality that actually determines each of 
our behaviour. All of us have expressed enormous discomfort with these experi- 
ences’ (1993). While many would argue that the situation is changing as more black 
women are represented in educational and academic/research arenas, the legacy of 
this history and related tensions continues. 


Looking at gender training within the context of these debates, there have been some 
concerns about the relevance of such training in South Africa. Hassim (1993) be- 
lieves that this debate ‘has to be seen in the context of a long standing wariness 
within progressive organizations about the relevance of feminism. Many activists 
continue to see the struggle as being primarily against the racist and capitalist state, 
and see the emphasis on gender issues as detracting from this focus, depleting scarce 
resources and creating unnecessary divisions among progressive forces’. Clearly this 
is changing and feminism is becoming more acceptable, especially with the develop- 
ment of what is seen as an indigenous feminism. 

Within training and education, power inequalities and cultural hegemony are as 
evident in the South African context as in other contexts. As Sexwale (1994) pointed 
out, ‘taking part in a workshop means entering into a relationship with the particip- 
ants. Once this happens, of course, the multiplicity of identities also spells out power 
and its dynamics. In itself, power is not a negative factor; what is crucial is how it is 
exercised’. The unstated exercise of this power inequality within gender training, 
both internationally and locally, has been problematic. Sexwale also describes a 
Tools for Gender Trainers Workshop in Amsterdam which is an example for many 
of the way in which power inequalities of North-South, white-black, middle class- 
working class have been played out with no acknowledgement, given the assumption 


of universal sisterhood and shared oppression. 
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South Africa have predominantly been white (Has- 
he stereotyping of both feminism and gender train- 
‘le there have been rapid changes in this respect, 


racial categorization and differences in class and privilege have been and will con- 
tinue to be present in education for gender equality. Challenging the predominance 
of white trainers is an important part of this. Hassim argues that ‘race 1s an important 
dynamic and will affect our effectiveness in addressing these needs ... An undeniable 
outcome of the inequities of apartheid education is that most gender trainers are 
white. However, they are also progressive and committed to transforming society. 
The gender and development programme should commit itself to supporting a trans- 
fer of skills from this small group of women to a broader group of women who are 
able to speak indigenous languages and interact more closely with the grassroots. 
This can be done in many areas with the active support of progressive white train- 
ers.’ It is clearly not enough to change the colour of gender trainers. Friedman and 
Crawford Cousins (1996) illustrate how working self-consciously with the dynamic 
of power inequality, based on the different locations of participants and facilitators, 
and acknowledging the complexity, is an essential ingredient of gender training. 
Some organizations have attempted to deal with the ‘issue of difference’ both 
within their organizations and in their work with their constituencies. Soon after its 
inception, the WHP set out to explore ‘issues of difference: language, colour, culture, 
ethnicity, class, privileges, isolation, guilt and tokenism before they developed as 
problems within [the] group’ (Klugman 1993). A facilitator was employed to take 
staff members through these issues which they report as giving ‘... a greater confid- 
ence to be honest with each other about [themselves] and the South African situ- 
ation’ (WHP 1992, cited in Klugman 1993). Working with difference and 
acknowledging difference in gender training is extremely challenging but is also crit- 
ical to an effective process (Hooks 1998, Friedman and Crawford Cousins 1996, Wal- 
ters and Manicom 1996, and Walters 1996). ‘It demands sensitive, self-reflective 
responses and understandings of the various dimensions of difference. Because of 
the self-knowledge and tensions that power inequalities can provoke, educational 
work that fully engages with difference has the potential to be very generative and 
catalyzing of learning and transformation’ (Walters and Manicom 1996). The chal- 
lenge for South African gender trainers is to acknowledge, work with and respect dif- 
ference, while at the same time deconstructing difference and allowing for the 
exploration of that which is shared. 


In the past gender trainers in 
sim 1993). This has allowed for t 
ing as a white, Western concern. Wh 


Integration or separation 


A theme frequently raised was ghettoization... The debate is that of women’s studies 
versus gender studies and of integrating women’s studies into departments versus 
specific degree structures. (Bonnin 1995) 


The debate referred to above has been one plaguing a wide range of initiatives chal- 


lenging gender inequality. From universities to the trade union movement, whether 
to organize and educate separately or in an integrated manner has long been a con- 
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— — = i ee - to the process of working with men 
i g structures or setting up separate struc- 
tures. 

Debates in the union movement in the early 1990s related to the discourse about 
the setting up of women’s forums (see, for example, Klugman 1989, Shefer 1991, 
and Kgaoli et al. 1992). In COSATU there was much resistance to the women’s 
forums set up in the late 1980s. While some of this resistance was based on blatant 
sexism and disregard for women’s struggles, the debate was in reality more complex 
and was taken very seriously by key players. The following opinions of COSATU 
unionists illustrate aspects of the debate. Jeremy Daphne expressed the marginaliza- 
tion argument against women’s structures: ‘The very nature of the structure could 
militate against the problems being addressed correctly, and make men feel it is not 
their responsibility because there are only women sitting in the structure’ (cited in 
Kgaoli et al. 1992). Lucy Nyembe responded with the counter-argument that ‘so long 
as there are not women’s structures, women’s issues are marginalized to the extent 
that they are not put on any agenda’ (cited in Kgaoli et al. 1992). The ideal is clearly 
a combination of both; this was achieved by at least one COSATU-affiliate, the 
Transport and General Worker’s Union (TGWU). Desiree Daniels, ex-education of- 
ficer, spoke of this success: ‘We got more than we wanted. Separate structures for 
women as well as structures for men and women to be educated about gender issues’ 
(cited in Kgaoli et al. 1992). 

Another strong argument for separate structures which has particular saliency for 
gender training is that the safety and security of a women-only group contributes to- 
wards a conducive learning context. Again in the union movement context, Mamosa 
Chopo speaks of this: ‘Now we are sitting with the women and we are thinking what 
to do about women because we want to crush this sexism. We are always shy to talk 
in front of men and we are always saying, “I can’t be president”. So now we want to 
educate women in the women’s forums so that they feel free’ (cited in Kgaoli et al. 


1992). 


The shift from speaking of women’s structures to instead referring to gender struc- 
tures has been one way of trying to avoid both marginalization and the perception 
that gender issues are only women’s issues. Even when the term gender is used, both 
men and women conflate gender issues and women’s issues. Furthermore, the gender 
terminology also has its dangers, as evident in the experience of the University of Na- 
tal, Pietermaritzburg, which offers a Gender Studies Honours Programme: ‘[they de- 
cided] on gender studies not to exclude men...But [they] are beginning to feel that 
gender studies has shunted women’s studies. Lots of work in gender studies has been 
taken over by men with all the masses of studies on masculinities. Some people feel 
that women’s studies must be restored’ (cited in Bonnin 1995). 

Most gender trainers would acknowledge the dangers involved in both separate 
and integrated gender training interventions. Pethu Serote points out that appointing 
a gender coordinator to be solely responsible for gender work may easily marginalize 
that work while ‘an organization will say it’s “mainstreaming” gender issues [when 
they do not have a gender coordinator], but you don’t see this...’ (interview). It is un- 
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sappear in the near future: it will remain an area of con- 


; this dispute will di 
a iners in South Africa and elsewhere, as well as all for 


tinuing tension for gender tra ; ! 
those involved in organizing against gender inequality. 


Some of the problems outlined above may themselves be exacerbated by the very use 
of the term ‘integration’. Integrating gender is often seen to imply that gender does 
not already exist in whatever place is designated for integration. However, gender re- 
lations obviously exist everywhere, and integration refers instead to a new, trans- 
formed meaning of gender which will fundamentally change the nature of the se 
structure/organization. Attainment of the latter is unachievable unless the specific po- 
sition of women changes in tandem with that of men, together with societal struc- 
tures/policies.° Current approaches have opted for a form of integration, leading to 
broader organizational change and gender-sensitive programme activities. It has be- 
come clear that gender training and gender planning workshops isolated from gen- 
eral strategic planning or processes focusing on institutional culture are not effective 
"(see Kelleher et al. 1996). A similar point was also made about the relationship be- 
tween gender and development by Nirmala Nair (interview). 


The changing political context: liberal hegemony 


There is a sense that a ‘moderate’ version of feminism is being articulated and gain- 
ing acceptance in the new South Africa. This is clearly expressed by the state as well 
as by the popular media and the prevailing dominant ideologies. It is no longer ac- 
ceptable in many circles to be blatantly sexist, as it is no longer acceptable to be bla- 
tantly racist. Yet the cooption of a liberal feminism in the social system has meant 
that the more radical challenge of feminism has been obscured. Zanda (interview) ar- 
gued that South Africa has moved straight into a progressive language and rhetoric 
which has no real substance. So the state and the ‘person in the street’ have learned a 
non-sexist, non-racist discourse but have not really shifted their personal conscious- 
ness, nor grasped an adequate understanding of racism, sexism and other forms of op- 
pression. Thus ‘it looks good, it looks like we are heading in the right direction but 
in fact the rhetoric is hiding our dysfunction.’ Zanda expresses the concern of many 
woman activists that many men in high political positions mouth the correct gender- 
sensitive language but that this does not translate into practice, whether at home or in 
the social arena. She also notes: ‘There seems to be a need to blur the lines with re- 
gard to colour, gender etc. [and] to talk only of non-racialism, non-sexism. I think 
that is problematic... We have missed a step going straight to talking of gender sens- 
itivity and non-racialism. We need that step where we consciously work against the 
oppression: that is, the anti-racist, anti-sexist, anti-homophobia steps.’ For Zanda, ap- 
propriate gender training then involves working with the self, one’s own role in op- 
pression, whatever the individual’s relationship to power. 

This problem also expresses itself in the experiences of departments of women’s 
studies: their ‘existence is frequently very marginal and contested’ (Bonnin 1995), 
Departments of women’s studies believe this is related to an underlying lack of be- 
lief in women’s studies as a serious academic pursuit, as well as a lack of commit- 
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ment to gender and women’s issues (Bonnin 1995). The dominant perception is that 
universities only support women’s studies because they are politically correct, as 
there is a ‘degree of rhetoric and formal support [for women’s studies] but it "* not a 
priority. The opinion is that women’s studies [are] not a solid and serious contribu- 
tion to knowledge but it is politically incorrect to take this on’ (Interview, Walker 
cited in Bonnin 1995). 


Another area where gender training has been criticized, both in South Africa and in- 
ternationally, is the tendency towards working in a decontextualized, depoliticized, 
‘technicist’ way. Other than the failure to challenge power relations which has been 
dealt with above, Sexwale (1994) details a number of areas where these problems 
manifest themselves: first, the use of unpublished materials and workshop experi- 
ences by predominantly black women and women in disadvantaged countries, to de- 
velop publications for predominantly white women and women in advantaged 
countries; second, the uncritical use of models developed in one context in a wide 
range of other contexts: ‘a few frameworks which have been developed in the North 
are now being applied without respect to context’; and third, gender training that is 
uninformed by feminist theory and practice: ‘... such trainers concentrate on learning 
the technical side of training without equipping themselves with feminist theories, de- 
bates and methodology ... it is a big failure on the part of the feminist movement that 
the field is dominated by mainstream status quo adherents, who aim narrowly, if at 
all, at cosmetic reform.’ 

While Matlanyane Sexwale’s critiques have some application in the South 
African context, fortunately, as is evident from the case studies presented here, much 
of the work has been undertaken within a feminist and progressive paradigm. As 
gender training becomes more firmly established in South Africa, this conservatism 
might become more of a danger, particularly with the assumption that gender equity 
has been institutionalized. Constant reflection, caution and sensitivity to such issues 
and their impact on the gender and women’s struggle will be another continuing chal- 


lenge for gender trainers and others. 


Concluding comments on approaches to gender training 


What has been presented here is by no means a conclusive picture of gender training 
in South Africa. However, the case studies covered both illustrate the commonalties 
as well as highlighting unique aspects of different gender training projects in the 
country. Although initially dominated by white women, today many women and an 
f various racial groups are involved in gender training. 


increasing number of men o : 
f gender training approaches in South 


Common threads that run through the fabric 0 
Africa emerge from the case studies and are reviewed below. 
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The contextual approach 


First, there is a predominance of a contextual approach or at least a belief that gender 
inequality cannot be tackled in isolation. The emphasis on a contextual approach is 


evident in three ways. 


An integrated approach to oppression 
Much gender training integrates understanding of all forms of oppression, including 


gender oppression. In this respect, trainers have worked to develop theory and 
methods which can articulate the interconnections between different aspects of op- 
pression including racism, gender oppression, class exploitation and homophobia. 
This is evidenced by a number of trainers mentioned here including CACE, the LRG, 
GETNET and others it has not been possible to detail here. 


Development and transformation 

Other forms of gender training take place within a context of development and trans- 
formation. These types of initiatives are concerned with the achievement of broader 
goals, including women’s empowerment and gender equality. Gender training often 
takes place, and many argue should take place, within a broader context of social 
transformation and development. ‘Gender training can never therefore stand alone or 
in a vacuum: it is merely one other tool to help facilitate more effective and equitable 
development processes. It is part of a much larger movement aimed at achieving sus- 
tainable economic development, gender equity and social justice’ (Friedman 1994), 
The work carried out by NLC is a good example of this. 


Organizational focus 

This includes work that is organizationally based, namely, gender training which is 
geared towards organizational development and the broader goals of the organiza- 
tion, such as SEWU’s educational work with women. 


Participatory methods 
Second, reflecting on training methodology, there is a predominance of participatory, 
experiential and empowering methods. This is even the case in conservative sectors, 


such as the work carried out by LRG with magistrates. Thus much of the gender 


training work carried out in South Africa challenges traditional didactic approaches 
to educational work. 


Challenges and difficulties 


A range of challenges and difficulties face gender training in South Africa. 


Resistance to gender training 
There are and will continue to be negative attitudes towards those who struggle for 
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gender equality. Among others, LRG’s magistrate training project highlights these 
problems which seem to be particularly prevalent in contexts which are traditionally 
male-dominated and conservative in other respects. 


Depoliticization 

The conservative background of gender training manifests itself in depoliticized, de- 
contextualized usage of imported models and a version of training that compraniain 
a transformative agenda. In this respect, there is a danger that a more conservative 
model of gender training will become popular, thus diffusing the strengths of trans- 
formative gender training. ‘Political will gives direction to how any particular train- 
ing methodology will be used. In the absence of a women’s movement, gender 
Oat for planning or development runs the risk of becoming technicist’ (Friedman 
1994). 


Incorporating men 

Gender training in South Africa is beginning to make more effort to incorporate men. 
In the past, it predominantly focused on training women or mixed groups of women 
and men. The challenge of training men as a specific target group has been realized 
with important and ground-breaking work being carried out by a number of organiza- 
tions including the LRG and GETNET. 


Strategies 

Appropriate organizational strategies need to be developed to sustain the transforma- 
tion of unequal gender power relations. Great care is required when setting up separ- 
ate structures and when specific individuals take responsibility for gender issues. The 
issue of integration versus separate structures needs to be taken seriously. Raising 
consciousness in an organization may cut through the difficulties related to either op- 
tion. The growing international and national trend towards finding ways of linking 
gender training activities to broader organizational change and strategic planning 
processes should be embraced. 


Conclusion 


Gender training in South Africa is a rich body of diverse forms of educational work, 
many of which have made vital contributions to the broader struggle in South Africa 
and to individual women’s and men’s lives. In the new South Africa, transformative 
gender training could be in danger of being lost, with the cooption of a ‘watered 
down’ feminism and the assumption of institutionalized gender equality. Commit- 
ment to transformation will require a continuous vigilance and critical reflection on 


gender training in its multiple locations and forms. 
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Notes 

1. Nair currently works w 
(TCOE), which aims to empower p 
own development processes throug 
cently completed a training pack (se 
of the gender and development discourses 


ith the Trust for Community Outreach and Education 

oor and marginalized people to take charge of their 
h consultation, training and support. She has re- 

e Nair 1996) with the aim of demystifying some 
for debate within activist organizations. 


2. For additional references and a more detailed version of this case study see Fried- 
man (1994b); Friedman (1995); Friedman and Crawford-Cousins (1996). 


3. Today this woman is a Member of Parliament representing the rural constituency 
from which she comes. 


4. See ‘Women, land and authority in rural South Africa,’ edited by S. Meer, in the 
references. 


5. Thanks to Dr Jane Bennett for alerting us to the importance of this linguistic slip- 
page. 
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Guide to the bibliography: explanation of the records in the bibliography 


The annotated bibliography is divided 
author and geographical indexes prov! 
examples of typical records are shown below: 


089 _ Persistent inequalities : women and world 
development ; 
TINKER, IRENE. Equity Policy Center, Washington 
DC, USA. Oxford University Press, New York, 
xi, 302 p. 1990 [EN] Bibliogr.:p. 257-291. 
Includes index ISBN 0-19-506158-6 

Despite an improved understanding about 
women and development, women remain faced 
with persistent inequalities. Past and current 
debates in the field of women-in-development 
that have challenged many earlier assumptions 
about development and the reality of women's 
work and lives within and outside the household 
are highlighted. The politics of the women-in- 
development approach are addressed from a 
variety of perspectives, including feminist and 
gender perspectives. The impact of intrahousehold 
distribution and control on individual household 
members, and women in particular, is examined. 
Empirical data from the Philippines and Sri Lanka 
indicate that behaviour within the household can 
be modified by improving women's economic 
opportunities outside the household. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 90-1847] 
009 Women's roles and gender gap in health 
and survival 
BASU, ALAKA MALWADE. - Economic and Political 
Weekly 28(1993)43 p.2356-2362, [EN] ill. 39 
lit.refs ISSN 0012-9976 

Gender differences in health and mortality in 
India are examined by analysing the health risks 
women face in their productive/economic, 
domestic and reproductive roles, relative to the 
risks men face. Determinants of women's health 
are divided into determinants affecting exposure 
to illness, and determinants affecting the outcome 
of illness. Male mortality is also compared with 
female mortality. A general finding is that where 
women are economically active, not restricted to 
the domestic domain and not defined primarily by 
the number of children they bear, the gender gap 
in health and survival is smaller than it is for 
women who are economically inactive, 
imprisoned in the domestic world, and dependent 
on their reproductive success for their status. 
KIT, Amsterdam [B 3057-28(1993)43] 
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into four sections, which are listed on the contents page. Subject, 
de a means of rapidly locating records on specific topics. Two 


1 
Record number. 


2 
Original title. 


3 
All authors are listed and entered in the Author 


Index. 


4 
Affiliation (professional address) of the first auth 


is given. 


5 
For monographs, the publisher, place, number of 
pages and year of publication are given. 


6 

The reference includes the journal title in full (in 
italics), the volume number, year of publication ( 
brackets), issue number, inclusive page numbers 
stated in the original document. 


P 

Language of the text is given in square brackets. 
Summaries, glossaries, indexes, illustrations and 
literature references are also noted. 


& 
The bibliographic data conclude with the ISSN o 
ISBN (if available) of the original document. 


9 
Abstract 


10 

The shelf-mark of the book or journal in the libre 
of the Royal Tropical Institute is given in square 
brackets at the end of each record. Please state th 
shelf-mark number in your photocopy request. 
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001 §.Management training for women: what the 
West forgot? 
AMOS-WILSON, PAULINE - Public Administration 
and Development 15(1995)2 p. 167-178 1995 
[EN] 20 lit.refs ISSN 0271-2075 

For the past six years Bradford University's 
Development and Project Planning Centre has 
conducted programmes aimed at enabling women 
in developing countries to enter senior roles in 
management and public life. Drawing on the 
experiences with such programmes in the UK and 
in Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda, the approaches 
taken in management training of women are 
examined, as well as the attitudes and 
assumptions underlying these approaches and 
their shortcomings. The training approach in the 
West emphasizes the development of personal 
efficacy skills, whereas the approach in the 
African programmes focuses on analysis of 
gender relations in general, and of power and 
gender relations at the workplace. The positive 
outcomes of the programmes in Africa are 
discussed, and the lessons to be learned for 
management training in the West are addressed. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 1227-15(1995)2] 


002 Gender analysis for project design: 
UNFPA training manual 
ANDERSON, MARY B.; ARIAS, MARIA EUGENIA. 
UNFPA, New York iv, 201 p. 1989 [EN] ill., 
graphs, tabs. Includes lit.refs 

The purpose of this training manual is to 
strengthen the capability of UNFPA staff and 
other interested professionals to analyse, 
understand and use gender considerations to 
enhance the effectiveness of population and 
development projects. A framework for gender 
analysis is presented, drawing on analytical 
concepts and methods that have been field tested 
for their practical utility in project design. 
Descriptions are provided of three UNFPA 
projects in Tanzania, Thailand and Guatemala, 
representing the three basic types of UNFPA 
projects (information, education and 
communication; maternal and child health/ family 
planning; and data collection and analysis) to 
provide the readers with an opportunity to apply 
the analytical framework and use their own 


project experience and technical knowledge to 
examine the projects. A gender analysis of the 
projects is added as reference point against which 
readers can compare their own analyses. Factors 
that have proven to be crucial in other projects 
affecting and involving women are identified. 
Finally, a case study of a unidentified country is 
offered as an exercise to apply and assess the 
analytical skills developed and outline a 
preliminary design for population programmes 
and projects, giving major attention to gender 
issues and analysis. 
KIT, Amsterdam [U 91-192] 
003 Understanding the disaster-development 
continuum: gender analysis is the essential tool 
ANDERSON, MARY B. - Focus on gender 2(1994)1 
p. 7-10 1994 [EN] ill. ISSN 0968-2864 
Development agencies and NGOs are 
increasingly focusing their attention on 
understanding the relationships between disasters 
and development. This has been motivated by an 
increased number of disasters worldwide and a 
reduction in overall aid budgets in many donor 
countries, with an accompanying shift from 
development programmes and towards disaster 
response. Both development and relief workers 
are seeking ways to use available relief funds to 
meet the emergency needs of disaster victims and 
support change towards long-term development. 
One tool which can support effective, efficient 
and equitable long-term development is gender 
analysis. The first step is to analyse why some 
people are vulnerable to disasters and others not. 
Often an understanding of vulnerability and the 
development of strategies for overcoming it can 
be advanced through gender analysis. Women 
tend to be more vulnerable than men, as they have 
limited access to resources and are poorly paid. 
Traditional expectations and home-based 
responsibilities limit women's mobility and 7 
opportunities. Understanding their vulnerability 
allows an insight into strategies to deal with the 
causes rather than the symptoms. It also helps to 
identify the ways in which men are vulnerable. 
The failure to identify gender roles and 
incorporate these in development planning has 
resulted in the inequitable delivery of disaster 
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relief assistance and inadequate attention to the 
potential long-term outcomes of short-term 
interventions. 


KIT, Amsterdam (D 3030-2(1994)1] 


004 Tamil Nadu inter NGO workshop on 
women and development organised by I[WID at 
Madras from 25th to 29th November 1991 
ANURADHA, N. Initiatives: Women In 
Development, Madras 75 p. 1993 [EN] 

The Tamil Nadu inter NGO workshop on _ 
women and development was organized in India 
in 1991. Seventeen women in 
middle-management and leadership levels from 
thirteen NGOs participated. The workshop 
objectives, which evolved in consultation with 
experienced trainers/facilitators and some of the 
participating NGOs, were: to increase their 
awareness on the status of women in society and 
within NGOs; strengthen participants’ conceptual 
understanding of women’s oppression and 
development; enhance their self-confidence, and 
develop gender-sensitive values, attitudes and 
behaviour; develop practical skills in gender 
planning and training for women's organization; 
and develop linkages with women in other NGOs. 
The discussions of these themes and the 
workshop outcome are reported. 

KIT, Amsterdam [N 93-3214] 
005 Workshop on gender and water resources 
management: lessons learned and strategies for 

the future: report from a seminar held in 
Stockholm, 1-3 December 1993 

APPLETON, BRIAN; WORONIUK, BETH. SIDA, 
Stockholm 2 vols 1994 [EN] ill., graphs, tabs 

A workshop on Gender and Water Resources 
Management was held in Stockholm to initiate a 
process of developing strategies, tools and 
methodologies for working with gender in the field 
of domestic water supplies, environmental hygiene 
and sanitation, wetlands management, irrigation, 
drainage and flood control. The workshop was 
organized to enable participants to consider gender 
issues, sector by sector, and to evaluate the 
relevance and appropriateness of alternative gender 
approaches in each case with the aim to evolve 
guidance for donors on ways of adopting 
gender-sensitive approaches in their water resources 
management programmes. A report of the workshop 
and the papers are presented. At the workshop a 
framework for incorporating a gender perspective 
into the general principles of integrated water 
resources management which had been established 
in other fora was initiated. Conclusions and 
recommendations to be made to OECD/DAC are 
discussed under the headings: the case for gender 
approaches in water resources management, 
integrating gender approaches at policy level, 
sector-specific gender implications and approaches, 
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cross-sectoral linkages, gender issues in 
integrated water resources management, avenue: 
for further study, and the role of external suppor 
agencies. 


KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 95-161][G 95 


006 Technical lesson plans on: gender, gendey 
analysis, community participation and natural 
resource management: gender analysis training: 
training of trainers course, University of Florida. 
1995 
BASTIDAS, ELENA. University of Florida, 
[Gainesville, FL] 136 p. 1995 [EN] ill., tabs 

A training of trainers course in gender analys 
training was held at the University of Florida in 
1995 to strengthen the understanding of gender 
issues and community participation in natural 
resource management. General objectives of the 
course were to: (1) develop training skills which 
can be applied in gender analysis training; (2) 
explore the concepts of gender and community 
participation and their application to conservatic 
and development projects; (3) explore the 
relationship between ecosystems, community, 
households and gender with a view to improve 
conservation and development projects; (4) 
discover fundamentals of adult learners and 
experiential learning; and (5) experience and 
apply participatory training techniques. The 
course was divided into three components: 
concepts and issues; skill development; and 
practice and application. Practical and strategic 
gender needs are identified in defining gender 
roles. A gender analysis is applied in simulation 
for community participation and participatory 
rural appraisal. The function of gender analysis 
shown in a case study of farming systems in the 
Brazilian Northwest Amazon. 
KIT, Amsterdam 


[N 96-: 


007 "The women can also dig the graves': the 
centrality of 'power' and 'resistance' for gender 
training in South Africa 
BENJAMIN, L.; WALTERS, SHIRLEY - Convergence 
27(1994)2 p. 167-174 1994 [EN] 3 lit.refs ISSN 
0010-8146 

Three scenes which emerged from a recent 
workshop for gender trainers in South Africa or 
the centrality of power and resistance in 
challenging gender relations are presented. The 
illustrate the way in which women can be and a 
assigned a subordinate role in a wide range of 
situations: ending up digging latrines in a healtt 
development project; confrontation with male 
colleagues in a university workshop; and in a 
community workshop. During the course of the 
workshop, it became clear that if gender trainer: 
are going to effectively bring about change in 
unequal power relations between men and 
women, they need to have notions of power and 


resistance. Different understandings of notions of 
power and resistance can lead to different 
educational and organizational strategies by 
gender trainers. Conceptualizing ‘power as 
poverty’ can lead to simplistic dualisms of the 
powerful and powerless. Understanding power as 
action and resistance as exercised power begins to 
capture the dynamics of constantly changing 
relations. This understanding can assist gender 
trainers’ analyses of gender relations in different 
ways, and also places gender trainers in an integral 
position in the processes of exercising power and 
resistance and calls for self-conscious action. 

KIT, Amsterdam {H 1967-27(1994)2] 


008 Towards conceptual clarity: report of a 
South Asian workshop on women and 
development, ECC, Whitefield (Bangalore), India, 
June-July 1991 
BHASIN, KAMLA. FAO. FFHC/AD, New Delhi 42 
p. [ca. 1991] [EN]. Includes lit.refs 

A month-long workshop on Women and 
Development was organized by FAO's Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign/Action for Development 
in India in 1991. The thirty-nine female 
participants were development workers from 
NGOs, (semi-)governmental organizations, 
women's groups and people's organizations in 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka. The approach and discussions of the 
workshop are reported. The main focus of the 
workshop was on discussion and clarifying 
important issues related to development in 
general and women in particular. The process and 
the methodology of the workshop was 
participatory. The participants considered the 
workshop to be the beginning of a process of 
reflection, analysis and interaction, and they 
suggested follow-up activities. 
KIT, Amsterdam (U 91-115] 
009 A workshop on gender concerns, December 
28-30th, 1993, Shreyas Foundation, Ahmedabad 
BHASIN, KAMLA. CHETNA, Ahmedabad 29 p. [ca. 
1994] [EN] ill., tabs 

A workshop on gender concerns was organized 
by CHETNA (Centre for Health Education, 
Training and Nutrition Awareness) in India to 
enhance the capacity of the CHETNA team 
members and senior staff of other NGOs. Most 
participants were trainers and managers in their 
organizations. The workshop objectives were to: 
(1) get clarity on the concepts of gender, 
patriarchy, feminism, sustainable development; 
(2) critically reflect on strategies used by 
CHETNA and other NGOs for women's 
development and empowerment, and develop — 
appropriate strategies for the future, and (3) gain 
insights into and experience of suitable methods 
and methodologies for gender sensitization 


workshops. The concepts of practical gender 
needs and strategic gender interests were used to 
reflect on the development work of the 
participating NGOs. Summaries of selected 
presentations and discussions are given. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-175] 
010 Gender workshops with men in South 
Asia: experiences and reflections 
BHASIN, KAMLA - Convergence 29(1996)1 p. 
46-60 1996 [EN]. With French and Spanish 
summary ISSN 0010-8146 

A report is made of experiences with 
sensitizing men through gender workshops with 
men, mostly senior men, in decision-making 
positions in NGOs in India, Bangladesh and 
Nepal. The workshop trainers were females who 
had conducted various workshops on gender 
issues with women. The first task in the 
workshops is to dispel the anxieties, insecurities 
and hostility male participants bring along to 
workshops of this nature. The workshop began 
with personal introductions followed by 
identifying the issues to be discussed, including 
the situation of women and men in society, the 
concept of gender, and patriarchy as a system and 
as ideology and its origins. Participants appeared 
to be well aware of the subordination of women 
within and outside the household, but did not 
really want to consider the possibility of equality 
between the sexes. Dialogues were conducted to 
reduce hostility, misunderstandings and 
misconceptions about feminism and the women's 
movement. The evaluations at the end of the 
workshop reflected an improved understanding 
and a desire to move towards better gender 
relations. The participants recommended that such 
workshops should be mandatory for all men 
working in development organizations. Gender 
sensitization workshops with men require a far 
more sensitive approach than such workshops 
with women, for example by including a male in 
the trainer team. 
KIT, Amsterdam [H 1967-29(1996)1] 
011 Defining a framework for gender analysis 
in development training 
BHATTACHARYA, B.; RANI, G. JHANSI - Journal of 
Rural Development / National Institute of Rural 
Development 13(1994)2 p. 243-257 1994 [EN] ill. 
8 lit.refs ISSN 0970-3357 

With growing realization of the importance of 
considering the relative social positioning of both 
men and women in development planning, there 
is a shift from the narrow women in development 
(WID) approach to the broad gender and 
development approach (GAD). Gender roles are 
examined in reproductive, productive and 
community management activities. Establishing 
that women have differential gender roles, the 
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concept of practical and strategic gender needs 
are defined and illustrated. A framework for 
gender analysis comprising two interrelated 
processes (intra-household and institutional 
transactions) is outlined. Important components 
are: an activity analysis (what women do); a 
resource analysis (who has access to and control 
of critical resources); a benefit analysis (who has 
access to and control of the output of production); 
an inclusion analysis (who is included in project 
activities and how); and a social sustainability 
analysis (maintaining the induced infrastructure 
and benefits). These five components provide a 
basis for designing and implementing projects 
that can benefit women and benefit from women's 
participation. 
KIT, Amsterdam [B 3312-13(1994)2] 
012 Together for water and sanitation: tools to 
apply a gender approach: the Asian experience 
BOLT, EVELINE - Occasional Paper Series / IRC 

24. IRC, The Hague xii, 107 p. 1994 [EN] ill., 
graphs, tabs. Includes lit.refs 

The evidence on the importance of integrating 
women in water supply and sanitation projects 
has created a demand for practical guidelines to 
make women's participation more visible and 
improve their decision-making roles in planning 
and implementation. This manual provides 
guidelines based on experiences gained with rural 
water supply and sanitation in Asia. The gender 
approach taken is to ensure that the roles of both 
women and men are addressed. Conceptual issues 
related to a gender approach to water supply and 
sanitation are highlighted. A description is given 
of the tools that can be used when applying the 
gender approach in the field for each of the 
following project phases: preparation; 
identification and assessment; planning with the 
community; implementation; preparing the 
community for operation and maintenance; and 
monitoring and evaluation. Illustrative case 
studies are included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [K 2494-(1994)24] 
013. A model of gender training for men 
CONSTANTINO-DAVID, KARINA In: Reflections and 
learnings: gender trainers workshop report, 

Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam, June 1993 
ed. by Aruna Rao...[et al.]. - Amsterdam, KIT, 
1994, p. 58-61 1994 [EN] 

The Gender Sensitivity for Men (GSM) 
approach has emerged from the collective 
experiences of HASIK (Harnessing Self-Reliant 
Initiatives and Knowledge) and other sister NGOs 
in the Philippines. The objective of the gender 
training programme for men is to develop allies 
among men or at least to neutralize potential 
obstacles so as to avoid or abort 
counter-productive antagonisms within the 
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family, organization or community setting. The 
training method is based largely on creative 
popular education techniques and a minimum 
amount of lecture time (about four hours in three 
days). The GSM goes through six distinct phases 
that build upon each other: (1) setting the scene to 
discuss gender equality; (2) hearing women's 
voices, feeling women's pain; (3) articulating 
women's issues; (4) envisioning a more desirable 
future; (5) committing oneself; and (6) acting on 
commitments for the GSM team. Each seminar is 
a new experience that further strengthens the 
participants' own commitment, expands their 
knowledge, heightens their resolve and gives 
them a glimpse of a future where gender equality 
can be a reality. 


KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-1923 


014 GENESYS monitoring and evaluation: 
final report 

DAIN, JONATHAN L. GENESYS Brazil, Novo Airao 
[38] p. 1994 [EN, PT] 

This report summarizes the GENESYS 
Monitoring and Evaluation training course held in 
Brazil, in 1994. Twelve participants from 
eighteen organizations, including gender 
specialists from three GENES YS-sponsored 
NGOs took part in the course. The goal of the 
training course was to provide the participants 
with the concepts and skills required to design a 
basic monitoring and evaluation system for 
measuring impacts of NGO activities on women 
and men. Following an overview of the goals and 
objectives, the participants, training staff, course 
preparation, planning and activities are described. 
The participant evaluations, and some strengths 
and weaknesses of the course are reported. Based 
on the perceptions of the trainers and the 
reactions of the participants, it is concluded that 
this was a very useful and successful training 
course. 

KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-181] 
015 Gender aspects and analysis in animal 
draught power development: proceedings... 
DIETVORST, DESIREE; HUISMAN , DORINE - 
Proceedings / Livestock Development Project, 
Phase II, Western Province 95/7. Department of 
Veterinary and Tsetse Control Services, Mongu, 
Zambia [43] p. 1995 [EN] ill., tabs . Includes 
lit.refs 

re Awareness Workshop, Kaoma, Zambia, 
1994 

A report is given of the Gender Awareness 
Workshop for Kaoma District agricultural and 
veterinary field staff and group promoters held in 
Western Province, Zambia, in 1994. The 
workshop was initiated by the Animal Draught 
Power Project (ADPP) to: (1) sensitize field staff 
on gender aspects of agricultural activities: (2) 


provide field staff with gender analytical tools; 
and (3) identify possible agricultural development 
project activities for women in relation to animal 
draught power. To achieve these objectives, the 
workshop comprised the following elements: an 
explanation of the gender analytical tools method, 
a presentation of interventions the ADPP plans to 
introduce to female farmers, and an introduction 
to some of the female farmers who Participate in 
ADPP activities. At the end of the workshop, 
field staff seemed to be more aware of the 
differences in the situations of men and women in 
agricultural production. This clearer view was 
obtained by analysing gender differences 
according to the three levels of activities, 
resources and benefits. Suggestions put forward 
to more actively involve women in their extension 
and other activities include educating both men 
and women on the importance of women in 
farming; changing the attitudes of men; explicitly 
inviting women to meetings, demonstrations and 
other activities; and organizing separate meetings 
for women. 
KIT, Amsterdam {D 3522-(1995)7] 
016 Gender and development: research 
methodologies 
DONN, GARI - Occasional Papers/Centre of 
African Studies, Edinburgh University no. 48. 
Edinburgh University. Centre of African Studies, 
Edinburgh 67 p. 1994 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 

An historical account of development studies 
and the women in development (WID) and 
women and development (WAD) approaches are 
given, arguing that women are already fully 
involved in development; they are fully employed 
in domestic labour and other tasks. The WID 
policies have meant that women have had to adapt 
to structures which have been imposed on them, 
thereby articulating women's exploitation and 
Western imperialism, with white females defining 
others’ problems for them. It is argued that 
research should be made relevant to and aimed at 
maximizing possibilities for gender equity and 
justice. Methodological problems of researching 
gender issues, and practical issues of 
implementing participatory rural appraisal are 
discussed. Case studies of the research methods 
used to study women and political power in 
Africa, sexual behaviour of Ghanaian female 
prostitutes in the Netherlands, and mental health 
disorders of women in Sierra Leone are presented. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 2732-(1994)48] 


017 Development in conflict: the gender 
dimension: report of an Oxfam AGRA East 
workshop held in Pattaya, Thailand, 1-4 february 
1993 

2L BUSHRA, JUDY; PIZA LOPEZ, EUGENIA - Oxfam 
Discussion Paper 3. Oxfam, Oxford vi, 99 p. 


1994 [EN] ill., graphs, tabs. Includes lit.refs ISBN 
0-85598-294-2 

The workshop ‘Development in conflict: the 
gender dimension’ was organized as part of 
Oxfam's action for gender relations in Thailand in 
1993. The purpose of the workshop was to 
consolidate work on gender and conflict which 
had been going on in Oxfam since 1988. The 
report aims to redress the imbalance in conflict 
alleviation by which women's issues have tended 
to receive insufficient attention. As a result, 
women’s suffering in times of war, as well as their 
contribution to the survival of their community, 
has not been acknowledged and has been 
undervalued. Although the geographical focus is 
on South East Asia, experience from Africa and 
Central America is also included. The impact of 
conflict on women and gender relations is 
analysed and implications for NGO work 
(research and planning tools, implementation, and 
training) are discussed. Country studies highlight 
various aspects of gender and armed conflict: the 
impact of conflicts on women's lives and 
identities and on gender relations; the evolution 
of appropriate NGO responses; and different 
approaches to working with partners. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 95-531] 
018 Gender-aware analysis and development 
economics 
ELSON, DIANE Department of Economics, 
University of Manchester, Manchester M13 9PL - 
Journal of International Development 5(1993)2 p. 
237-247 1993 [EN] 34 lit.refs ISSN 0954-1748 

Economic analysis that is gender-aware in the 
sense of recognizing that all economic activity 
works through and within gender relations, has 
the potential to generate both a better 
understanding of the development process and of 
the policies required to reduce gender inequality. 
The extent to which neoclassical and structuralist 
approaches to the economics of development are 
gender-aware is explored, and both paradigms are 
found to be seriously deficient. Two recent 
examples of gender-aware development 
economics are discussed: a feminist adaptation of 
the neoclassical framework which is used to 
consider the impact of gender relations on 
structural adjustment in sub-Saharan Africa 
(Palmer); and a feminist political economy which 
draws on structuralist and Marxist approaches for 
an analysis of agribusiness and the food crisis in 
Senegal (Mackintosh). Suggestions are made on 
how to improve gender-awareness in development 
economics. The potential contribution of a critical 
institutionalist approach is highlighted. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 3118-5(1993)2] 
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019 ‘Mejor, cuando es de a dos': el género en 
los proyectos de agua y sanemiento 
ESPEJO, NORAH; POL, INEKE VAN DER - 
Occasional Paper Series / IRC 26. IRC, The 
Hague x, 73 p. 1994 [ES] ill., tabs. Includes 
lit.refs ; 
This guide for the participation of women in 
water supply and sanitation in Latin America is 
the outcome of a workshop held in Colombia in 
1993. It has been designed to support project field 
staff, trainers and educators in the water and 
sanitation sector. The discussions and conclusions 
of the workshop are reported. Different aspects 
related to the participation of women and men in 
water and sanitation projects were addressed. 
Differences in women's and men's involvement, 
and ways of working together were explored. The 
integration of a gender component in each of the 
phases of a water, sanitation and water resources 
development project was discussed, and 
illustrated by examples and case studies. 
Participatory methodologies and techniques to 
facilitate women's participation in meetings, 
training, research and evaluation are described. 
KIT, Amsterdam [K 2494-(1994)26] 


020 Gender-sensitizing initiatives in the 
Philippines 
ESSER, ANDREA LEE - Philippine Studies 43(1995)2 
p. 213-230 1995 [EN] 29 lit.refs ISSN 0031-7837 
The key role of gender sensitivity training, 
sometimes called consciousness-raising sessions, 
is to expose participants of the issues of gender 
oppression and enable them to recognize the 
manifestations of gender biases and 
discrimination in their own lives. An elaboration 
is presented of the evolution of the concepts of 
women in development and gender and 
development. In the Philippines three NGOs 
focus on gender training: GABRIELA, Philipina 
and NCRFW. The distinctions between gender 
sensitivity and gender analysis training, and 
between community- and organizational-level 
training are emphasized. It is concluded that 
groups that conduct community training and 
funding agencies that mandate or urge local 
training should thoroughly review their positions 
on the issues. Key areas that should be addressed 
include ascertaining the best target group from 
which to effect change and ensuring that a 
trainer's style and approach are adapted to 
maximize the impact on the audience. 
KIT, Amsterdam [B 1331-43(1995)2] 


021 ~The gender variable in agricultural 
research 

FELDSTEIN, HILARY SIMS; FLORA, CORNELIA BUTLER; 
POATS, SUSAN V. - IDRC Manuscript Report 225e. 
IDRC, Ottawa 58 p. 1989 [EN] ill., graphs. 
Includes lit.refs 
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A checklist of questions is provided to assist 
agricultural researchers in designing ; 
gender-sensitive research projects (to increase 
both equity and efficiency) and to specify ; 
research by user group to make the actual biases 
inherent in technologies more explicit. Gender 
analysis is considered in terms of its contributions 
to: (a) the design and testing of new technologies 
for agricultural production by taking into account 
actual patterns of activities and resource use; and 
(b) appropriate targeting to women where equity 
objectives are important or in otherwise hie 
designated women-focused projects. Monitoring 
of the impact of agricultural research is also 
discussed. The wider implications of gender 
analysis and agricultural research for policy, 
infrastructure, staffing and training are indicated. 
In describing tools of gender analysis and their 
application to agricultural research, the 
assumptions underlying a proposed new 
technology and its implications can be made more 
visible. 

KIT, Amsterdam 


[H 1895-225e 


022 Working together: gender analysis in 
agriculture 
FELDSTEIN, HILARY SIMS; POATS, SUSAN V. - Library 
of management for development (Kumarian Press 
Case Studies Series). Kumarian, West Hartford, 
CT 2 dl. 1989 [EN] ill., maps, tabs. Includes 
lit.refs 

This handbook offers a practical set of research 
tools and methodologies for gender analysis in 
agriculture. Examples of how to use such 
methodologies for collecting gender-sensitive 
data are provided. Under the influence of farming 
Systems research and extension, these 
methodologies have been designed to examine 
small farm dynamics and to identify gender 
differences to be taken into account during 
interventions in small farm households. They 
consider small farm dynamics in the light of the 
understanding that small farms are not cohesive 
decision-making units but a complex interaction 
between the individual interests of male and 
female household members. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 91-2067/2068] 
023 = Tools for the field: methodologies 
handbook for gender analysis in agriculture 
FELDSTEIN, HILARY SIMS; JIGGINS, JANICE - Library 
of management for development (Kumarian Press 
Case Studies Series). Kumarian, Westport, CT 
xvi, 270 p. 1994 [EN] ill., graphs, tabs. Includes 
lit.refs. Includes index ISBN 1-56549-028-2 

This book offers a practical set of research 
tools and methodologies for gender analysis in 
agriculture. It provides examples of how to use 
such methodologies for collecting 
gender-sensitive data. Under the influence of 


farming systems research and extension, these 
methodologies have been designed to examine 
small farm dynamics and identify gender 
differences to be taken into account during 
interventions in small farm households. They 
consider small farm dynamics in the light of the 
understanding that small farms are not cohesive 
decision-making units but rather demonstrate 
complex interaction between the individual 
interests of male and female household members. 
Some 39 case studies from Africa, Asia and Latin 
America illustrate a range of techniques from 
making gender-sensitive interview guides to 
ensuring that participatory rural appraisal 
methodologies include a gender-perspective. 
Topics covered include: learning about the 
farming system and initial diagnosis; research 
planning, on-farm experimentation and 
assessment of trials; continuous diagnosis and 
special studies; and extension, training and 
institutionalization. Understanding gender 
differences is important in helping science shape 
improved technologies to meet the needs and fit 
the circumstances of small farm households. 

KIT, Amsterdam (N 94-1282] 


024 ~~=SCA*« forward-looking assessment 
UNDP. PROWWESS, New York, NY xiv, 73 p. 
1991 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 

The interregional project PROWWESS 
(Promotion of the Role of Women in Water and 
Sanitation Services) has been in operation since 
1983 under the umbrella of the UNDP. Over the 
years PROWWESS has been involved in field 
projects in 20 countries, conducted a series of 
training workshops and developed an array of 
tools for participatory approaches to community 
development. An assessment of the achievements 
and issues faced in PROWWESS field projects in 
selected countries was carried out in 1991. Data 
were collected through formal meetings and 
interviews. It is concluded that PROWWESS, 
through its field projects, has successfully 
identified and recorded a variety of ways in which 
women can be involved in water and sanitation 
services. Specific recommendations are made 
relating to the PROWWESS identity, and capacity 
building activities, and the use of 
PROW WESS-developed approaches in 
collaboration with organizations beyond the water 
and sanitation sector. Background information 
and data on the assessment mission and 
PROWWESS are presented in the annexes. 
<IT, Amsterdam [U 92-366] 


)25 Holding the space: gender, race and 
-onflict in training 

*RIEDMAN, MICHELLE; CRAWFORD COUSINS, 
SOLLEEN In: Gender in popular education: 
nethods for empowerment ed. by Shirley Walters 


and Linzi Manicom. -London: Zed, 1996 p. 61-86 
1996 [EN] 17 lit.refs 

With reference to a seven-day workshop in 
Natal, South Africa, which focused on 
Participatory methods for community 
development, issues of gender, race and conflict 
in training are discussed. Initial assumptions and 
the stated objectives of the workshop are 
described. Of the 26 participants 14 were men 
whereas a majority of women was anticipated. 
They represented a diversity of experience and 
identities in terms of race, class, gender, age, 
ethnicity and place of residence. The workshop 
was marked by a high degree of conflict. There 
was a struggle for control of the workshop 
between some participants and the facilitators, in 
the sense that resistance to the design and flow of 
the workshop became more and more marked, 
and there was conflict between men and women. 
The group processes are reported, as well as 
lessons learned. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 97-133] 
026 Role of training in women and 
development: a case of participatory training in 
gender analysis 
FRIO, ANITA L.; ERGUIZA, ARMANDO JERRY S.; 
MATHENY, ELLIS L. Jn: Recherches-systéme en 
agriculture et développement rural: symposium 
international Montpellier, France, 21-25 
novembre 1994: communications sous la dir. de 
Michel Sebillotte. - Montpellier: CIRAD-SAR, 
1994 p. 851-855 1994 [EN]. With English and 
French summary 

The International Rice Research Institute 
(IRRI) in the Philippines offers regional training 
courses in gender analysis and its application to 
farming systems research (FSR) for both South 
and South East Asia. Both courses have the same 
curriculum. The regional courses, each of two 
weeks duration, have been conducted in 
Bangladesh for South Asian scientists, and at 
IRRI for South East Asian participants. The 
course content and participatory training methods 
used are described. The last activity in the course 
concerned the formulation of an adaptive research 
or action plan by each participant, in which 
lessons learned during the course were applied. It 
is concluded that conducting sub-regional training 
courses on gender analysis is a good training 
strategy. It minimizes logistics problems and 
provides a very diverse programme schedule. 
Lessons learned include that training 
staff/facilitators should have FSR skills and 
expertise to be able to interact with the 
participants, especially during field work. 


KIT, Amsterdam (G 96-40] 
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027 Community empowerment: a participatory 
training manual on community project 
development 

GAJANAYAKE, STANLEY; GAJANAYAKE, JAYA. 
PACT, New York, NY xiii, 144 p. 1993 [EN] ill., 
tabs. Includes lit.refs ISBN 0-9637044-1-9 


KIT, Amsterdam [N 93-6254] 


028 Gender sensitive development module of 
the six weeks development management course, 
1st-2nd February, 1995 

PRIA, New Delhi 34 p. 1995 [EN] 

A report is provided of the use and results ofa 
‘gender sensitive development’ module in a 
ten-week training programme on ‘Development 
Management’ for grassroots development 
organizations, organized by the Society of 
Participatory Research in Asia in 1995. The 
objectives of the training were to: (1) strengthen 
participants understanding on: status of women in 
South Asia; the different approaches towards 
women's development (WID, WAD, GAD); 
introduce concepts on gender, patriarchy and 
feminism; (2) provide participants with the skills 
to use gender planning methods and techniques; 
and (3) to share the practical experiences of 
CHETNA with their empowerment strategy. 

KIT, Amsterdam [G 95-341] 


029 Gender sensitisation of agricultural policy 
makers: trial module, October 29 to November 2, 
1993, NIRD, Hyderabad 
NIRD, Hyderabad 17 p. 1993 [EN]. Photocopy. 
Includes lit.refs 

This trial module of the course 'Gender 
Sensitization of Agricultural Policy Makers' was 
composed by the National Institute of Rural 
Development in Hyderabad, India, in 1993. 
Seventeen Session plans are described including 
topics such as: women's status, stereotyping, 
farming systems research, technology transfer and 
empowerment. Each session plan provides the 
trainer with topic, a summary, duration of the 
session, methods and materials used, and 
recommended readings. The final session plan 
refers to conducting a gender analysis during field 
visits to a Block Development Office and 
Community Groups. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br U 93-127] 
030 Gender sensitive development module of a 
10 week programme on ‘development 
management' for grass-roots development 
organisations in South Asia, J anuary 8 to March 
16, 1996, at New Delhi 
PRIA, New Delhi 86 p. 1996 [EN] ill., tabs 

The gender-sensitive development module 
presented here is one of the modules presented at 
the ten-week training in ‘Development 
management’ for South Asian grassroots 
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development organizations, held in 1996 in India. 
The gender-sensitive module was used in the 
training workshop to strengthen the participants' 
understanding on gender relations, their skills in 
integrating gender into programme, policy, . 
planning and evaluation, and to share the practica 
experiences of CHETNA in ‘empowerment’. The 
design of the gender-sensitive module, the 
methods and techniques used and their outcome 
are described in this report. Major issues 
addressed are: women's status in South Asia; 
different approaches to women's development; 
gender policy, planning and analysis frameworks; 
and empowerment concepts and strategies. 
KIT, Amsterdam (N 96-740 
031 Gender and development 
CEDPA Training Manual Series 3. Centre for 
Development and Population Activities 
(CEDPA), Washington, DC xii, 98 p. 1996 [EN] 
ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 

This training manual on ‘gender and 
development’ represents the experience in 
gender-focused training programmes of the 
Centre for Development and Population Activities 
(CEDPA). It has been field tested with partner 
organizations in developing (and a few 
developed) countries and is for use by trainers of 
programme managers and development workers. 
The purpose of the manual is to improve 
knowledge, attitudes and skills to create 
gender-responsive institutions, policies and 
programmes. A gender training workshop 
methodology is offered, comprising various 
sessions, including exercises and handouts, 
designed to contribute to the achievement of 
gender equity in development projects and 
organizations and in societies as a whole. An 
example of a workshop evaluation questionnaire 
is presented in the appendices. 
KIT, Amsterdam 


[Br N 96-66. 


032 Gender-training-Seminar: Seminarbericht 
Wien, 20./21. Janner 1994 
Report Series / Wiener Institut fiir 
Entwicklungsfragen und Zusammenarbeit 1/94. 
Wiener Institut fiir Entwicklungsfragen und 
Zusammenarbeit, Wien [41] p. 1994 [DE] ill., tabs. 
Includes lit.refs 

A gender training seminar organized by 
WIDE-Austria and the Wiener Institut fiir 
Entwicklungsfragen und Zusammenarbeit in 
Vienna in 1994 is reported. The seminar was 
organized to sensitize the participants in gender, 
to implement gender theory in practice and to 
learn the participants to apply gender concepts in 
work and project practice. The presentations and 
discussions, and the results of the working groups 
are included. 


KIT, Amsterdam [E 2149-(1994) 1] 


033 =A handbook for social/gender analysis 
Coady International Institute, [S.1.] 99 p. [ca. 
1989] [EN] ill. Includes lit.refs 
| CIDA increasingly supports a concept of 
development which is people-centered, and which 
attempts to address the needs, limitations, and 
interests of the poorest people in the Third World. 
This strategy requires that CIDA staff have the 
relevant knowledge, attitudes, and skills to 
implement such policies through the aid process 
and in particular through the project cycle of 
operations. This handbook provides CIDA staff 
with an introductory orientation and some basic 
skills relevant to this policy direction. Following 
an introduction to the concept of social/gender 
analysis and participation, a analytical framework 
for social/gender analysis is developed. The key 
issue of participation is discussed, and ways for 
mobilizing people for participation in 
social/gender analysis are suggested. The 
application of the analytical framework to the 
various stages of a project is detailed. An 
overview of methods and techniques for gathering 
data for a social/gender analysis concludes the 
handbook. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 95-3123] 
034 Gender analysis in agricultural research: 
proceedings of an international workshop, CIAT, 
Palmira, Colombia, 13-14 June 1991 
HERPEN, DORIEN VAN; ASHBY, JACQUELINE A. - 
CIAT Publication 204. CIAT, Cali, Colombia ix, 
104 p. 1992 [EN] ill., tabs. 1st ed.: 1991. Includes 
lit.refs 

A two-day workshop on 'Gender analysis in 
agricultural research' was organized for members 
of CIAT's (Centro Internacional de Agricultura 
Tropical) scientific and training programmes in 
1991. The workshop objective was to identify key 
areas where analysis of the different roles of 
women and men in Latin American agriculture 
might be relevant to CIAT programmes. The 
workshop aimed to discuss the need to develop 
technology for women and CIAT's strategies 
toward such development. The approach for 
introducing gender analysis involved exercises 
designed for attitudinal sensitization or analysis 
using gender as a variable, combined with 
presentations of concepts and empirical evidence 
on gender in agriculture. These proceedings 
present this approach, which can be introduced 
into the research and training activities of an 
agricultural research institute, department or 
programme, as well as the results obtained at 
CIAT. Recommendations to CIAT management 
on how to incorporate gender analysis into 
‘esearch and training are made. For research it 
was suggested to quantify farm work by gender 
ind determine access to productive resources by 
zender; and for policy to promote an equitable 


structural change by gender and evaluate policies 
and programmes with a gender perspective. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 95-927} 


035 ‘Tips on gender issues: gender analysis 
training for AIDAB contractors: course notes, 
24-25 March 1994, Sydney 

HUNT, JULIET. IWDA, [Fitzroy etc., Australia] 
[122] p. 1994 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 

To strengthen Australia's effort towards the 
advancement of women and sustainable 
development, AIDAB has revised its Women in 
Development policy. The revised policy states 
that an essential condition of sustainable 
development is for women to have a full and 
equal place in the development cooperation 
programme, as decision-makers in every aspects 
of the programme and as participants in and 
beneficiaries of all activities. A key goal is 
improvement in the status of women. A gender 
analysis training was organized for AIDAB 
personnel with the aim to secure the integration of 
women's concerns into AIDAB's development 
policy, programmes and projects. This report of 
the gender training describes gender analysis 
techniques, and demonstrates how to apply 
gender analysis to the project cycle. It describes 
the current situation of women in the 
education/training and transport sectors and 
presents guidelines and strategies for addressing 
the involvement of women in project planning, 
monitoring and evaluation. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 96-37] 
036 Gender awareness training and tools to 
deal with attitude and affect 
HUNT, JULIET In: Reflections and learnings: 
gender trainers workshop report, Royal Tropical 
Institute, Amsterdam, June 1993 ed. by Aruna 
Rao...[et al.]. - Amsterdam: KIT, 1994, p. 61-65 
1994 [EN] 

Two exercises are presented aimed at helping 
NGO staff to confront attitudes regarding gender 
issues: a simulation game 'Manomiya' and a series 
of situations called 'Links'. Manomiya was 
developed by a British agency, Returned 
Volunteer Action, in 1984 for use with overseas 
volunteers. This experimental learning exercise is 
based on a case study of a development project, 
where trainees are placed in the roles of villagers. 
It is designed to heighten awareness of how 
women and men may be affected by development. 
It encourages reflection on the impact of various 
planning practices, assumptions and attitudes 
which have been show to affect woman. ‘Links’, 
designed for a workshop with staff from an 
Australian NGO, comprises 4 real-life (field) 
situations to which trainees have to respond and 
react. The main strength of Links is that it reflects 
situations in NGO field staff are likely to find 
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themselves, and that it enables them to explore 

the relationship between gender sensitivity at 
home and in overseas projects/programmes. 

KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-1923] 


037 ~ ~=Incorporating gender objectives in country 
assistance strategies and project work in the 
Middle East and North Africa region: report ona 
seminar for staff of the MENA region, February 
6-9, 1995 
World Bank, [Washington, DC] iv, [43] p. 1995 
[EN] ill., maps. Includes lit.refs 

In February 1995 the World Bank's Education 
and Social Policy Department in the Middle East 
and North African Region organized a seminar 
for its staff to review the economic and strategic 
rationale for focusing on gender and to examine 
the opportunities and challenges inherent in 
attempts to incorporate gender objectives into 
country assistance strategies and project work in 
the region. Gender disparity in the Middle East 
and North Africa is among the largest of any of 
the developing regions in the world, gaps are 
particularly striking in health, education and 
labour force participation. Progress achieved with 
implementing practical strategies and methods for 
incorporating gender in the region as well as 
experiences of other organizations and other 
World Bank regions were discussed. Experiences 
with key interventions in major sectors, including 
education, health and credit, are reported. In the 
Middle East and North Africa region basic 
education is concluded to be the key to closing 
the gender gap in health and in labour force 
participation and productivity. The World Bank's 
regional department can make a real contribution 
by assisting borrowing countries in the region in 
their efforts to promote gender equality. 
KIT, Amsterdam {Br U 95-249] 
038 Développement au masculin/féminin: le 
genre, outil d'un nouveau concept 
JACQUET, ISABELLE; MIGNOT-LEFEBVRE, YVONNE. 
L'Harmattan, Paris 184 p. 1995 [FR]. Includes 
lit.refs ISBN 2-7384-3103-8 

A comprehensive theoretical overview on the 
concept of gender is provided. Gender refers to 
all aspects of the roles and tasks of women and 
men in their political, social and economic 
activities. The application of the gender concept 
to the analysis and management of development 
projects and programmes, and obstacles and 
alternatives are discussed. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 96-1453] 
039 Retreat or advance? Mainstreaming 
gender analysis at the Institute of Development 
Studies 
JOEKES, SUSAN; WHITE, GORDON; HOWES, MICK: 
COLCLOUGH, CHRISTOPHER; WOOD, ADRIAN: 
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ROBINSON-PANT, ANNA; KAUL SHAH, MEERA; 
CHANG, PILWHA; GOETZ, ANNE MARIE - Journal of 
International Development 8(1996)5 p. 697-727 
1996 [EN] 10 lit.refs ISSN 0954-1748 

The proceedings of the 1995 annual retreat of 
academic staff of the Institute of Development 
Studies (IDS), in which IDS took stock of its 
broadbased efforts in gender analysis are 
reported. Presentations focused on: the strategic 
dilemmas of state and non-governmental 
organisation attempting to promote gender 
concerns; gender analysis and policy approaches 
in international trade and education; the gender 
sensitivity in participatory rural appraisal (PRA), 
and the use of gender analysis in farming systems 
research; gender assumptions and inconsistencies 
in social policies in East Asia; and on the 
selectivity of treatment of gender issues in curren 
attempts to assess government expenditure 
policies in general and anti-poverty programmes 
in particular. In some presentations the concern 
was expressed that research into the gender 
dimension at the sectoral level failed to address 
the all-pervasive and resilient nature of 
discriminatory gender relations. It was felt that 
there was a danger that the true costs of 
eliminating gender discrimination were being 
underplayed, and that the likely failure of sectoral 
gender-focused interventions to bring about the 
intended social benefits might lead to 
disenchantment with efforts to promote gender 
equity. 
KIT, Amsterdam 


[E 3118-8(1996)5 


040 A critical review of education and training 
JONGEPIER, MAAIKE; APPEL, MARGUERITE -Critical 
Reviews and Annotated Bibliographies Series. 
Gender, Society and Development (1995)1 p. 
60-74 1995 [EN] 25 lit.refs ISSN 1382-4686 

Policy options on education for women which 
currently are favoured, and their advantages and 
disadvantages are examined. Policies on 
education are often formulated at world 
conferences and, potentially, adopted by 
governments, communities and NGOs. Literacy is 
one of the main statistical indicators for 
estimating the level of education in a country. 
The role of statistics in demonstrating gender 
disparities in access to and participation in 
education for women is considered. Obstacles 
impeding women's enrolment and retention in the 
educational system are discussed, and the extent 
to which women's concerns are taken into account 
in educational policy approaches is explored. One 
of the newest approaches to integrating women's 
(and men's) needs is the empowerment approach. 
Apart from some local initiatives, only a small 
number of donor organizations have concentrated 
on women's empowerment by providing gender 
training. The goals and methodological issues of 


gender training are described, and case studies on 
educational projects are presented to illustrate 
different approaches to empowerment. 

KIT, Amsterdam [D 3382-(1995)1] 


041 =‘ Triple roles, gender roles, social relations: 
the political sub-text of gender training 
KABEER, NAILA - Discussion Paper / Institute of 
Development Studies, University of Sussex 313. 
University of Sussex. Institute of Development 
Studies, Brighton 45 p. 1992 [EN]. Includes 
lit.refs ISSN 0308-5864 ISBN 0-903715-94-5 

The inability of past policies to take women's 
needs and interests into account has generated a 
body of knowledge from which to shape better 
practice in the future. One means by which these 
lessons are disseminated is gender training and 
there is a proliferation of methodologies with 
which this is being carried out. Most gender 
training initiatives share a common objective in 
challenging biases in the planning process by 
alerting planners to gender divisions in resources 
and responsibilities, but vary in terms of their 
world view and their visions of gender equity. 
Three different training frameworks are examined 
to show how differences in their implicit world 
views affect their treatment of efficiency and 
equity issues: the triple roles framework (TRF), 
the gender roles framework (GRF) and the social 
relations analysis (SRA). All three frameworks 
consider the household division of labour. The 
TRF offers a gender planning methodology which 
addresses women's needs, while the GRF aims at 
merely ‘grafting’ gender onto existing planning 
methods. The SRA seeks to explore the planning 
process itself as a site of gender politics. The TRF 
and SRA have a common understanding of gender 
as a product of social-structural, rather than 
individually determined, inequalities and offer 
similar guidelines for transformatory strategies. 
Where they differ is in the importance given to 
men and women outside the planning institutions 
as agents in the planning process. Women and 
men in households, markets and communities 
manage their lives and the development process 
in ways which reflect their felt needs and 
perceived interests. However, these needs and 
interests may not necessarily be shared by 
bureaucracies which are organized around 
different goals and reflect different institutional 
imperatives. SRA sees the issue of strategic 
gender interests as an issue of politics rather than 
of better information (GRF) or more enlightened 
planning (TRF). 
KIT, Amsterdam (E 2206-313] 
042 Reversed realities: gender hierarchies in 
development thought 
KABEER, NAILA. Verso, London xix, 346 p. 1994 
[EN] ill. Bibliogr.: p. 312-339. Includes index 


ISBN 0-86091-584-0 

This book explores the emergence of women as 
a specific category in development thinking. 
Alternative frameworks for analyzing gender 
hierarchies are examined. Following a brief 
overview of the emergence of the 
women-in-development (WID) perspective within 
the international development arena, the 
theoretical underpinnings of WID and its 
contribution to the official policy discourse are 
assessed, as well as its major limitations. WID is 
criticized for its inability to challenge gender 
inequality in any fundamental way. Some of the 
problems which WID advocates have sought to 
address are re-examined from a more structuralist 
perspective, deriving from the Marxist tradition. 
Economic models of households and household 
decision-making, and the dominant 
conceptualization of poverty are argued to be 
inadequate for clarifying gender dimensions. 
Social cost-benefit analysis is shown to be 
unsuitable for addressing women's concerns. The 
way in which ideas are evolved, clarified or 
transformed through the experience of 
development policies and practice is illustrated by 
population policy, with a focus on the different 
meanings of control embedded in conflicting 
interpretations of the unmet need for reproductive 
technology. The issues of power and 
empowerment are addressed by comparing 
attempts to theorize power by social scientists and 
feminists working in development which are then 
used to explore the attempts of grassroots NGOs 
to operationalize these ideas. Principles and 
guidelines which may help to construct a more 
feminist population policy which seeks the goal 
of gender equity and reproductive choice rather 
than fertility reduction per se are suggested. A 
comparison is made between different approaches 
to gender issues in development planning which 
have been disseminated through gender training 
efforts over the past decade. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-1928] 
043 _—iinstitutions, relations and outcomes: 
framework and tools for gender-aware planning 
KABEER, NAILA; SUBRAHMANIAN, RAMYA - 
Discussion Paper / Institute of Development 
Studies, University of Sussex 357. University of 
Sussex. Institute of Development Studies, 
Brighton 60 p. 1996 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes 
lit.refs ISBN 1-85864-100-4 

An analytical framework and a set of tools are 
developed which can help planners ensure that 
gender is systematically integrated into all aspects 
of their work. Following an overview of the 
policy approaches and strategies by which gender 
advocates have sought to raise gender-related 
questions in the policy domain, a framework is 
presented for analysing the gendered outcomes 
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generated by the key institutions through which 
the development process occurs. The application 
of the framework to various stages of planning is 
demonstrated, using examples of credit 
interventions for the poor in India to illustrate key 
points. The use of the institutional framework 
helps to identify general and gender-specific 
constraints which hamper the poor's access to ~ 
formal credit institutions and the effects on their 
survival and well-being. The identification of 
causes and effects forms the basis of the next 
stage which is the development of a gender-aware 
version of goal-oriented planning. It is stressed 
that, in as much as attempts to rethink 
development efforts from a gender perspective 
are likely to come up against some inequalities in 
a power and privilege between men and women, it 
is essential that gender politics are taken into 
account into the planning process. In this context 
the critical role that participation can play, not 
only in ensuring that goals, objectives and 
activities are tailored to the realities of those 
excluded from the development process, but also 
as an integral aspect of the transformatory 
potential of any attempt to address social 
exclusion. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 2206-(1996)357] 
044 Gender, development, and training: raising 
awareness in the planning process 
KABEER, NAILA Institute of Development Studies, 
University of Sussex, Brighton BN1 9RE - 
Development in Practice 1(1991)3 p. 185-195 
1991 [EN] 10 lit.refs. This art. is based on a paper 
presented to the National Labour Institute/Ford 
Foundation workshop on gender training and 
development, 1990 ISSN 0961-4524 

Several decades of development experience 
have yielded a wealth of findings about the key 
assumptions, procedures, and practices by which 
women have been marginalized in development 
planning. Ways in which women have been kept 
out of development are discussed, including the 
use of abstract and aggregative concepts of the 
poor, the household, and women, which neglect 
to differentiate internal categories of people and 
thereby have helped to render women invisible; 
and shortcomings in data collection which are 
responsible for underestimating women's 
productive activities. An alternative approach to 
development, development with a gender 
perspective, is proposed which will: (1) 
distinguish between ‘biological’ sex and 
socially-constructed gender; (2) examine and 
analyse the different relations and processes 
which construct gender in different cultures; (3) 
focus on the gender division of labour; (4) rethink 
the meaning of production in the light of analysis 
of the gender division of labour; and (5) focus on 
strategies for empowerment. It is concluded that 
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the aim of gender planning should be to move 
away from the abstract and aggregated concepts 
of development that planners have worked with in 
the past, and to work towards a more holistic 
understanding of development. This requires an 
awareness of the human and gender implications 
of all forms of policy intervention which is 
informed by the multiple linkages between 
production and reproduction, and between the 
creation of material resources and human 
resources; gives as much weight to process (how 
things get done) as to outcome (what gets done); 
and, finally, recognizes that gender equity in 
social transformation requires the empowerment 
of women and alliances with men if it is to be a 
sustainable achievement. 
KIT, Amsterdam 


[D 2672-1(1991)3] 


045  Gender-aware policy and planning: a 
social relations perspective 

KABEER, NAILA In: Gender planning in 
development agencies: meeting the challenge: a 
report of a workshop held at the Cherwell Centre, 
Oxford, England in May 1993 ed. by Mandy 
Macdonald. - Oxford: Oxfam, 1994 p. 80-97 1994 
[EN] ill. 

As gender is intertwined with class and other 
social relations, a gender analysis should be 
embedded within a broader social relations 
analysis framework. The framework for a gender 
analysis that has evolved in the life of a course 
called 'Women, men and development' which has 
been run by the Institute of Development Studies 
is described. Three stages to the framework are 
identified. The first is a review of policy options; 
the second analyses the institutional relations of 
gender; and the third attempts to integrate this 
analysis into the planning process. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 94-562] 
046 Delusions: essays on social construction of 
gender 
KABIRA, WANJIKU MUKABI, MASINJILA, MASHETI; 
MBUGUA, WANJIKU. African Women's 
Development and Communication Network 
(FEMNET), Nairobi 67 p. 1994 [EN] ill. Includes 
lit.refs 

The African Women's Development and 
Communication Network (FEMNET) has for a 
number of years involved itself in gender responsive 
planning, programming and implementation. It has 
also developed a team of trainers in a number of 
countries. One of the major outcomes of the training 
by gender trainers has been the recognition that 
many of the frameworks and modules used by 
gender trainers have been developed from the West 
and need to be critically looked at for their ability to 
transform the African reality. This book has been 
compiled by the Gender Sensitization Team of 
FEMNET to overcome cultural barriers and to 


expose the social mythology that encourages male 
dominance and women's oppression. It is intended 
for use by gender trainers, gender issues activists, 
men and women who work for gender equality 
and total social transformation for the good of 
women and men. Themes covered include 
patriarchy, socialisation, social mythology and 
politics, and case studies are presented. The 
studies should contribute to an understanding of 
how society perpetuates stereotypes and why it is 
important for all those involved in development 
initiatives to look at all their efforts through 
gender sensitive glasses. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 96-670] 
047 Gender studies and gender training in 
Africa 
KASENTE, DEBORAH HOPE - Development in 
Practice 6(1996)1 p. 50-54 1996 [EN] 13 lit.refs 
ISSN 0961-4524 

Specific problems encountered in gender 
studies, and gender training and practice in Africa 
are discussed. In the field of gender studies there 
is a lack of standards and specialists in the 
subject. The application of gender training is 
constrained by the fact that the variety of methods 
and approaches to gender training have developed 
outside Africa and have to be adapted to fit the 
regional context. Applying the imported methods 
requires skills that trainers in Africa lack. There 
are several efforts in the region to produce 
frameworks based on home-grown data and 
experiences. Attempts are also being made to 
coordinate gender training efforts on a region- 
wide basis. Gender planning is still at the level of 
getting to understand how to apply it. Standards 
for the relevance and quality of gender studies 
and training need to be defined to assess the 
effectiveness of gender studies and training work. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 2672-6(1996)1] 


048 Women in development: training 
experiences in sub-Saharan Africa 
KERENGE, APOLLONIA - PAID Reports 14. 
PAID-GS, Douala, Cameroon 98 p. 1992 [EN] 
ill., graphs, maps, tabs. Includes lit.refs ISSN 
0256-4912 

Experiences of the Pan African Institute for 
Development, West Africa (PAID-WA) with 
in-service training for male and female 
development staff on the subject of ‘women and 
development’ are evaluated. The focus is on the 
way in which the institute has introduceda 
women and development module into the training 
curriculum for its 9-month diploma course on 
Integrated Rural Development and into a series of 
shorter courses on selected issues. The 
experiences from field studies carried out as part 
of the institute's training courses are also 
evaluated. The evaluation suggests that 


PAID-WA has made progress with the integration 
of women and development in its training 
courses. The course module is appreciated and 
relevant for African women and men who 
participate in the courses. It is concluded that 
more research on women and gender issues is 
needed to obtain an understanding of the barriers 
to women's advancement. There is a need to 
conduct in-house seminars and workshops to 
sensitize PAID staff, whose perception of women 
and gender has been shaped by stereotyped 
culture and traditions. Furthermore, the number of 
female faculty members needs to be increased, 
not only in predominantly female professions but 
in all other disciplines where possible. Another 
major concern of PAID, as well as of other 
development agencies, is the challenge to change 
the current system of values, beliefs and attitudes 
which is a major constraint to an effective 
integration of women in the development process. 
KIT, Amsterdam [A 2621-(1992)14] 


049 Gender awareness and planning manual 
for training of trainers, project planners and 
implementors in the cooperative sector 
KERSTAN, BIRGIT; AGUSNI, SULIKANTI; PARIS, 
YULIANI; ADELSTAL, BERNT. ILO. Cooperative 
project, Jakarta xi, 144 p. 1993 [EN] ill., tabs. 
ISBN 92-2-109144-9 

This manual on gender awareness for training 
of trainers, project planners and project staff in 
the cooperative sector was tested in West 
Sumatra, West Java and South Sulawesi, 
Indonesia. The workshop should enable 
participants to formulate strategies to enhance 
women's participation in the cooperative sector in 
accordance with national policy. The course 
consists of 6 sessions: (1) introduction to the 
workshop; (2) gender awareness in the 
cooperative sector; (3) gender analysis; (4) 
planning for action; (5) adapting gender 
awareness training materials for further training; 
and (6) the workshop evaluation. The sessions 
provide information about learning objectives, 
duration and proposed methods and materials. 
The worksheets contain strategic definitions, tools 
and media related to the gender analysis method, 
and describe the tasks of working groups during 
the workshop. The manual should be regarded as 
a source of ideas rather than a definite lesson plan. 
KIT, Amsterdam [U 94-274] 


050 Gender assessment study: a guide for 
policy staff 
LINGEN, ANNET. Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
DGIC. Special Programme Women and 
Development, The Hague 56 p. 1994 [EN] ill., 
tabs. Includes lit.refs 

The Directorate General for International 
Cooperation of the Netherlands Ministry of 
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Foreign Affairs has adopted new policy lines for 
the Netherlands’ development cooperation. The 
principal objectives are poverty mitigation, — 
strengthening women's autonomy and protection 
of the environment. Instruments and procedures 
are being developed to achieve these objectives. 
In the field of women and development the 
Gender Assessment Study (GAS) is being 
developed, presented in this paper. Having 
sketched the policy context of the GAS, some 
background information on why and how the 
instrument has been developed is provided. GAS 
is discussed in terms of its characteristics, 
objectives and position in the project cycle. The 
design and organization of a GAS, and the 
methodology which can be applied in a GAS are 
considered. An analytical framework is presented 
and a number of methods for gathering and 
analyzing data are suggested. Additional 
information on research methods and techniques 
is included in the annexes. 
KIT, Amsterdam (G 95-74] 
051 Gender planning in development agencies: 
meeting the challenge: a report of a workshop held 
at the Cherwell Centre, Oxford, England in May 
1993 
MACDONALD, MANDY. Oxfam, Oxford 229 p. 1994 
[EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs ISBN 0-85598-263-2 
A three-day workshop titled ‘Enhancing our 
experience: gender planning in EUROSTEP 
agencies' which took place in Oxford, UK, in 
1993 is reported. The participants represented 
NGOs belonging to EUROSTEP (European 
Solidarity Towards the Equal Participation of 
People) and other European networks. The 
workshop focused on developing common 
strategies for integrating gender-fair policies and 
practice into the programmes of EUROSTEP 
agencies, within their own organisations and in 
their work with women in poor communities of 
the South. Keynote papers, thematic papers and 
case studies demonstrating the experience gained 
with implementing gender and development 
approaches at the policy and project level are 
presented. Organisational and programme-related 
conclusions and recommendations are made. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 94-562] 


052 On our foot: taking steps to challenge 
women's oppression: a handbook on gender and 
popular education workshops 
MACKENZIE, LIZ - Adult Education and 
Development 41, suppl. University of the Western 
Cape. Centre for Adult Continuing Education 
(CACE), Bellville 171 p. 1993 [EN] ill., maps. le 
dr.: 1992. Includes lit.refs. With glossary ISSN 
0342-7633 ISBN 1-86808-108-7 

This handbook constitutes the outcome of 
experiences gained by the Centre for Adult and 
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Continuing Education (CACE), University of the 
Western Cape, South Africa, in running 
workshops on women's oppression and popular 
education in 1990 and 1991. The workshops were 
part of an ongoing project on gender and popular 
education at CACE. The project aims to develop 
methods of education which help people to 
challenge the gender bias in organizations and 
educational programmes. This handbook can be 
used as a guide for organizing and running a 
workshop on gender and women's oppression. In 
addition to introducing popular education and its 
main principles, the handbook provides: examples 
of where and how women's oppression happens 
around the world; introduces popular education 
and its main principles; suggests practical ideas 
and worksheets to plan for and design a 
workshop; suggests ideas and guidelines to 
facilitate the workshop; provides background 
information on group building and exercises that 
can be used in a workshop; and gives instructions 
for activities to use in a workshop, including 
exercises that will help the group examine gender 
and its relationship with other oppressive social 
systems. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 3125-(1993)41 suppl.] 
053 Gender, development and power: some 
issues and methods for gender trainers: report on 
a workshop for gender trainers held in the 
Western Cape, South Africa from 29 August to 1 
September 1993 
MACKENZIE, LIZ. University of the Western Cape. 
CACE, Bellville, South Africa 32 p. 1993 [EN] 
ill. ISBN 1-86808-192-3 

A report is made of a workshop for gender 
trainers held in Cape Town, South Africa in 1993. 
The workshop dealt mainly with: looking 
empirically at the notion of gender training; 
examining experiences and moving towards 
understanding theories and frameworks; using 
and examining gender training strategies; and 
working with power and resistance. The 
workshop programme is followed more or less 
chronologically, and both the activities and the 
debates are included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 95-577] 
054 Managing the environment and resources 
with gender emphasis 
University of Florida, Gainesville, FL [23] p. 
1994 [EN] 
Cross training workshop 'Gender tools and natural 
resources management’, Gainesville, FL, 1994 

A ‘cross-training’ workshop for experienced 
gender trainers was held to examine new and 
modified gender analysis tools and work towards 
a more complete 'tool box' that could be used for 
natural resource management professions. The 
workshop was designed to encourage discussion 


and interaction. The discussions resulted in a 
series of questions which should be considered 
when integrating gender issues into institutions. 
A series of cross-training sessions was held on 
different gender analysis tools. There was 
consensus of the idea to go beyond the standard 
gender training to develop truly collaborative 
training efforts that could involve coalitions of 
organizations of different kinds that are involved 
in work at particular field sites. It was also agreed 
that training is ineffective without concerted 
strategies to build longer term capacity for 
research, analysis, training of trainers, and 
institutional change at all levels to more 
effectively reach those who make day-to-day 
decisions about natural resource use. Most 
participants expressed that they were able to share 
their experience in gender training and that they 
had an overview of natural resource management 
applications. Recommendations for future 
workshop are made. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-179] 
055 Gender planning and animal traction 
MARSHALL, KATHY; SYLWANDER, LOTTA In: 
Gender issues in animal traction: a handbook. 
Proceedings of the workshop, Mbeya, Tanzania, 
1-5 June 1992 ed. by Lotta Sylwander and Roger 
Mpande. Harare: Animal Traction Network for 
Eastern and Southern Africa (ATNESA), 1995 p. 
8-26 1995 [EN] ill., graphs, photogr., tabs 

A planning model is presented for integrating 
gender issues in animal traction projects. Having 
provided a rationale and background for gender 
planning, key issues that should make up a gender 
analysis are discussed: activity profile/gender 
roles identification; access to and control of 
resources; opportunities/constraints to project 
goals and activities; and gender needs and interest 
analysis. Suggestions on how to actually get on 
with gender planning in agricultural development 
projects, animal traction projects in particular, are 
given. Training is considered the most critical 
component and tool in ensuring that an 
organization or project successfully integrates 
gender planning into their work. Four modules to 
be included in any general gender planning 
training course of project staff are presented. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 96-505] 


056 Training as a tool for empowerment 
MASINJILA, MASHETI In: The road to empowerment 
ed. by Wanjiku Kabira, Wanjira Muthoni. 
Nairobi: African Women's Development 
Communication Network (FEMNET), 1994 p. 
88-103 1994 [EN] 

The design and underlying principles of the 
gender training workshops conducted by the 
Gender Sensitization Team (GST) of the African 
Women's Development and Communication 


Network (FEMNET) are described. Participatory 
methodologies are utilized in the training 
workshops, often in combination with exercises 
and games. The gender analysis frameworks, or 
models, most frequently used by GST FEMNET 
are the FEMNET gender analysis model, the 
‘Moser’ framework and the women's 
empowerment framework. An outline is given of 
the exercises to achieve group building, and of 
the sessions on the social construction of gender, 
and the identification and application of gender 
concerns. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 96-533] 
057 =‘ The politics of gender training 
MATLANYANE SEXWALE, BUNIE M. -A genda 
23(1994), p. 57-63 [EN] 

This article is a critique of what the author 
views as the dominant international model of 
gender training. The author bases her reflections 
on a personal experience of an international 
gender training workshop in which she felt the 
global North/South, white/black power relations 
were being played out. The author goes on to 
criticize gender training for its predominantly 
conservative and technicist approach to challen- 
ging gender inequality which ignores the 
inter-linkages of gender with other forms of 
power inequality. She details a number of other 
problem areas within the international arena of 
gender training as follows: (1) unpublished 
materials and workshop experiences by 
predominantly black women and women in 
disadvantaged countries are used to develop 
publications for predominantly white women and 
women in disadvantaged countries; (2) models 
developed in one context are used uncritically in a 
wide range of other contexts; and (3) much 
gender training is uninformed by feminist theory 
and practice and may even reinforce the gender 
status quo. 

CACE, South Africa 


058 Training workshop on women, gender and 
development (WGD 4), November 14-December 1, 
1993: evaluation report 
MATLANYANE SEXWALE, BUNIE M. Royal Tropical 
Institute, Amsterdam [ca. 50] p. [ca. 1994] [EN] 
ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 

A Training Workshop on Women, Gender and 
Development was conducted by the Royal 
Tropical Institute in the Netherlands in 1993. The 
workshop's evaluation results are reported in this 
paper. It includes: the workshop objectives, 
methodology and content; the evaluation by 
participants; and the trainers' comments and 
recommendations. 


KIT, Amsterdam [G 96-701] 
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059 Methods to involve women in rural water 
supply, sanitation and water resource protection: 
ing a gender approach 
IRC. The Hapue 34 p. 1992 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 
The main activities and decisions in rural water 
supply, sanitation and water resource | 
development projects which require either a 
gender-specific approach or specific measures to 
bring women into the projects are discussed. A 
gender-sensitive approach takes into account the 
existing roles and relationships between the 
genders, but also builds up new capacities in 
women and men, which contribute to more 
effective projects and a more equitable 
distribution of work, power and benefits. Steps to 
be taken to incorporate the needs and interests of 
women and men in project identification and 
preparation, to better meet gender issues, and to 
involve women in local planning and 
implementation are suggested. Implications for 
gender-specific project monitoring, reporting and 
evaluation are drawn. Methods and tools to 
support the gender-specific approach are included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br U 94-247] 


060 Two halves make a whole: balancing 
gender relations in development 
MOFFAT, LINDA; GEADAH, YOLANDE; STUART, 
RIEKY. Canadian Council for International 
Co-operation, Ottawa ii, 178 p. [1992] [EN] ill., 
tabs. Ist ed.: 1991. Includes lit.refs 

The gender and development (GAD) approach 
evolved from a concern with the on-going and 
increasing disadvantage of women despite almost 
two decades of women in development (WID) 
activities. This handbook on the GAD approach is 
designed for use with and by Canadian NGO 
boards, staff and volunteers looking for practical 
analytical tools to improve their work. It aims to 
provide an introduction to those less involved in 
gender and development issues and a support for 
those active in training and education of both 
NGO workers and the general public. The 
emerging theory and practice of GAD, the 
analytical tools, and the implications and 
limitations of GAD analysis for organizations at 
the policy level are discussed. Suggestions for the 
design of a GAD training are made, and the use 
and value of case studies as learning tools are 
described. For those who are already familiar 
with the WID and GAD approaches, more 
elaborate case studies on how to integrate GAD 
analysis in organizations and 
projects/programmes are presented. A short 
Overview of the evolution women/gender and 
development theories is included. 


KIT, Amsterdam [N 95-517] 
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061 Health workshop packages: the woman's 
body, AIDS and cancer of the cervix 

MOORE, STEPHANIE; BOIKANYO, EMELDA & XABA, 
MAKHOSAZANA. Women's Health Project, 
Johannesburg, 1993 [EN] ill. 

This is training resource consisting of three 
workshop packages. Developed with women, 
these workshop manuals are designed for use by 
women’s groups and are especially useful for 
facilitators working with relatively low literacy 
and illiterate women. The workshops give 
information on how women's bodies function and 
on two diseases that affect women, Aids and 
cancer of the cervix. The workshops are based on 
a participatory methodology, including group 
discussions, story telling, drawing, play acting 
and report backs. 

CACE, South Africa 


062 A theory and methodology of gender 
planning: meeting women's practical and strategic 
needs 
MOSER, CAROLINE O.N.; LEVY, CAREN - DPU 
Gender and Planning Working Paper 11. 
University college London. Bartlett school of 
architecture and planning. Development planning 
unit, London 33 p. 1986 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 

The theory and practice of gender planning are 
discussed in detail. The theoretical part focuses 
on the rationale for gender planning, women's 
interests and needs, current policy approaches 
(welfare, equality and anti-poverty approach) and 
gender planning, and the potential and limitations 
of gender planning in the field of employment, 
housing and basic services. In the methodological 
part the focus is on developing a gender planning 
methodology and the stages in the gender 
planning process. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 88-226] 
063 Gender planning and development: theory, 
practice and training 
MOSER, CAROLINE O.N. Routledge, London xii, 285 
p. 1993 [EN] ill., tabs. Bibliogr.: p. 261-275. 
Includes index ISBN 0-415-05621-7 

Gender planning is a new tradition whose goal 
is to ensure that women, by empowering 
themselves, achieve equality and equity with men 
in developing societies. Attaining this goal will 
vary widely in different contexts, depending on 
the extent to which women as a category are 
subordinated in status to men as a category. The 
relationship between gender and development is 
explored, and a comprehensive introduction to 
gender policy and planning practice in developing 
countries is provided. The conceptual rationale 
for a new planning tradition, based on gender 
roles and needs, is explored by examining 
feminist theories and the women-in-development 
and gender and development debates in terms of 


their relevance for gender planning. Fundamental 
misconceptions and assumptions which have 
caused development planners, even if 
inadvertently, to discriminate against or ignore 
women are identified. The different components 
of the planning process and the implementation of 
a gender planning process are described, 
including methodological and operational 
procedures. The role of training in creating 
gender awareness and sensitivity, providing 
practitioners with appropriate tools and 
techniques, is also addressed. The mixed 
experience of women's organizations and 
movements in developing countries in raising 
consciousness to confront women's subordination, 
and in creating alliances and linkages to ensure 
the success of planning processes is examined. 
Entry points for these organizations to negotiate 
for women's needs at household, civil society, 
state and global levels are highlighted. Practical 
gender planning exercises for trainers are 
included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 93-3364] 
064 Gender planning in the Third World: 
meeting practical and strategic gender needs 
MOSER, CAROLINE O.N. Pergamon, [Oxford] 27 p. 
1989 [EN]. Offprint from: World Development; 
17(1989)11, p. 1799-1825. Includes lit.refs. 
Photocopy 

Recognition of the important role that women 
play in development has not necessarily been 
translated into planning practice. The 
development of the gender planning approach is 
described. In identifying that women and men 
play different roles in developing societies and 
therefore often have different needs, the gender 
planning approach provides both the conceptual 
framework and the methodological tools for 
incorporating gender into planning. These relate 
to the categorization of the triple role of women 
and the distinction between practical and strategic 
gender needs. The capacity of different 
interventions to meet gender needs is illustrated, 
with examples from such sectors as employment, 
housing and basic services, and a critique is 
provided of different policy approaches to 
‘women in development' from a gender planning 
perspective. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 95-460] 
065 Draft report on the workshop 
Strengthening Gender Training through 
Conceptual Clarity, 12/16-7-1993, Bangalore 
MURTHY, RANJANI K. IWID, Madras [69] p. 1994 
[EN]. Photocopy i 

The workshop ‘Strengthening gender training 
through conceptual clarity’, was heldin _ 
Bangalore, India, July 1993 to share experiences 
in gender training, and strengthen gender training 


efforts, fostering a gender perspective within 
NGOs. NGOs need to develop a greater 
conceptual clarity on the causes of women's 
Oppression, strategies for women's empowerment, 
and also on the relationship between the broader 
development process and women's development. 
Some of the organizations tend to view women as 
the problematic category in women's development 
rather than the socially constituted power 
relations between men and women. There is a 
need to integrate gender into all programmes. 
With regard to internal functioning there is a need 
to challenge the gender division of labour and 
access to resources and training, and increase the 
valuation of women's work and conditions of 
employment. The workshop presentations have 
helped some participants to unlearn stereotypes 
they had unconsciously reverted to. There is an 
urgent need for producing and disseminating 
material in the local languages to enable more 
women to access information in different sectors. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-2121] 


066 Gender concepts in training and planning 
MURTHY, RANJANI KRISHNA /n: Reflections and 
learnings: gender trainers workshop report, 
Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam, June 1993 
ed. by Aruna Rao...[et al.]. - Amsterdam: KIT, 
1994, p. 21-25 1994 [EN] 

A gender approach to women's development 
emphasizes the need to: (1) redefine development 
from a gender perspective; (2) transform gender 
relations by challenging the system of patriarchy; 
(3) break the divide between public and private 
spheres; and (4) recognize the diversity of women 
and the oppression of women based on gender, 
class, caste, race and ethnicity. Gender training 
approaches emerged as a reaction to Women in 
Development (WID) approaches. Three (Western) 
frameworks i.e. the gender roles framework 
developed by Overholt, Anderson, Austin and 
Cloud; the triple roles framework developed by 
Moser; and the gender analysis matrix, developed 
by Rani Parker, are discussed. These approaches 
are criticised by Third World feminists. An 
alternative approach is exemplified in the Mahila 
Samakhya programme in India. Here, emphasis 
has been placed on establishment of women's 
collectives at the village level and evolving 
appropriate organizational structures, selection 
and training of change agents, norms for 
managing processes and monitoring and 
evaluation. Human resource development is given 
primary emphasis. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-1923] 
067 Gender and development: a practical guide 
@STERGAARD, LISE. Routledge, London xiv, 220 p. 
1992 [EN]. Bibliogr.: p. 198-213. Includes index 
ISBN 0-415-07132-1 
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Gender relations, namely the social, economic, 
political and legal roles of men and women within 
a society, vary greatly from culture to culture and 
have a marked effect on how individuals behave 
and react to new ideas. It is argued that any 
project should be preceded and accompanied by a 
gender analysis which takes into account the 
needs and roles of females and males in the area 
where the project will be implemented. Gender 
relations and issues constraining women's 
advancement are assessed in various sectors. 
Constraints to agricultural production in 
sub-Saharan Africa include sexual stereotyping in 
development planning and policy at local, 
regional, national and international levels. The 
importance of gender in understanding patterns of 
employment is demonstrated by presenting 
sectoral trends and examining the nature of 
women's employment in India. Women workers 
earn consistently less than male workers and are 
found predominantly in manual, low-skilled and 
casual work, mostly employed in the informal 
sector which is beyond the reach of legislation. A 
case study of the roles of men and women in a 
Tiv farm household, Nigeria, illustrates problems 
that can arise when gender relations in 
intrahousehold resource management are not 
taken into account.To be adequately informed, 
planners need gender-disaggregated data, backed 
by microlevel studies with a gender perspective, 
to incorporate gender awareness into the 
administration and activities of donor agencies. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 92-4493] 


068 Gender roles in development projects: a 
case book 
OVERHOLT, CATHERINE. Kumarian, West Hartford 
xiii, 326 p. 1985 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 
ISBN 0-931816-15-7 

The pivotal role that women play in the success 
or failure of development projects is addressed. 
Four technical papers provide background reading 
in technical areas and introduce an overall 
framework for case/project analysis by addressing 
the considerations for project design of women's 
productivity in agricultural systems, the 
implications for women of technology transfer, 
and requirements for women to engage in 
small-scale enterprises. The case studies are 
concerned with projects in the field of integrated 
family planning/nutrition/income generation, 
agricultural extension, village development, small 
enterprise development, irrigation, and land 
development in Indonesia, Tanzania, Kenya, 
Dominican Republic, Peru and India. The 
materials presented provide a training approach to 
help development planners and practitioners 
incorporate women as producers and beneficiaries 
into projects. 


KIT, Amsterdam [N 86-97] 
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069 Another point of view: a manual on gender 
analysis training for grassroots workers 
PARKER, A. RANI. United Nations Development 
Fund for Women (UNIFEM), New York, NY viii, 
106 p. 1993 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 

This manual on gender analysis training for 
grassroots workers has been developed in response 
to a stated need by a group of Middle Eastern 
development practitioners working in NGOs. It is 
intended to help practitioners learn about and use a 
new tool, the gender analysis matrix, developed 
specifically to fit the needs of community-based 
development work. The matrix serves two 
purposes: it provides a community-based 
technique for the identification and analysis of 
gender differences to assess the different impact of 
development interventions on each gender; and it 
initiates a process of analysis that identifies and 
challenges, in a constructive manner, assumptions 
about gender roles within the community. The 
training methodology and approach are described. 
The first section involves participants in practical 
applications that will help them learn to identify 
the matrix's uses and limitations. The second and 
last section emphasizes the facilitation skills 
necessary to use the gender analysis matrix with a 
community group. Within each section, basic 
instructions are provided to the facilitator for 
conducting the session, together with 
supplementary materials that include hand-outs, 
examples of what can be written on a flip chart, 
and notes for alternative ideas. 
KIT, Amsterdam [U 94-30] 
070 Gender relations analysis: a guide for 
trainers 
PARKER, A. RANI; LOZANO, ITZIAR; MESSNER, LYN A. 
Save the Children. Woman-Child Impact (WCI) 
program, Westport, CT vii, 142 p. 1995 [EN] ill. 
Includes lit.refs ISBN 1-888393-00-9 

Gender training is increasingly viewed as a 
critical aspect of development training. It is 
provided to development workers and planners 
through non-formal and formal training systems. 
The type of gender training and the conceptual 
rationale and approaches to training vary widely 
with the organization providing the training. A 
framework for gender relations analysis that 
serves the needs of development practitioners is 
presented. In addition to a summary of the 
evolution of key concepts in gender analysis, a 
five day training curriculum is offered for 
technical and management practitioners 
introducing five key components for gender 
relations analysis and associated tools. With the 
aid of the guide, trainers who are experienced in 
participatory methods will be able to develop and 
conduct their own training on gender relations 
analysis. 


KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-40] 


071 Gender training workshop for the DIWDP 
project personnel at Dungarpur, 2-5 March 1993: 
report 

PARTHASARATHY, SOMA K.. s.n., [S.1.] 43 p. 1993 
[EN] 

A 4-day gender training workshop was 
organized for NGO personnel of the DIWDP 
project. The presentations, case studies, exercises 
used, and the training outcome, are reported. 
Most participants related their learnings to the 
project objective of eliciting women's 
participation. They expressed the common view 
that women's involvement could be enhanced 
through women's awareness and organisation, and 
they stressed the need to convince men of the 
need for women's participation. Implications for 
the organization of the project and for data 
llection are suggested. Limitations of the 
aining include that from the beginning of the 
orkshop the participants showed a lack of 
mmitment to the issue of 'gender', and the 
rticipants' resistance to reading. 
IT, Amsterdam [N 93-6034] 
2 Gender training in development: workshop 
port 
ASAD, ANURADHA; BHATIA, KIRAN. National 
bour Institute, Ghaziabad, India [23] p. 1991 
EN]. Photocopy 

The national-level workshop 'Gender Training 
in Development’ was held at the National Labour 
[Institute in Ghaziabad, India, in 1990 with the 
aim to bring together people of differing 
yack grounds and experiences to conduct gender 
raining, to pool their resources and to work 
owards creating an agenda for gender awareness 
raining. The workshop dealt with: (1) 
yerspectives on gender issues in development and 
he need for gender training; (2) methodologies 
ised for gender training; and (3) gender training 
ipplications, at different levels, in different 
ectors and organizations. Resource persons 
resented each topic and opened discussions 
vhich were interspersed with sessions on 
xperiential learning techniques. These helped the 
articipants to explore their own attitudes and 
eliefs towards gender, to look at sex stereotypes 
nd work towards building trust when working in 
1ixed groups. Group work presentations, posters, 
ideos and role plays also formed part of the 
genda. An account is given of the workshop 
iscussions, including follow-up activities and 
ction plans drawn up by the working groups. 

IT, Amsterdam [Br G 91-143] 


73, Gender analysis in development planning: 
case book 

AO, ARUNA; ANDERSON, MARY B.; OVERHOLT, 
ATHERINE A. - Kumarian press library of 
anagement for development. New directions in 


development management. Kumarian, West 
Hartford, CT viii, 103 p. 1991 [EN] ill., tabs . 
Includes lit.refs ISBN 0-931816-62-9 

This manual comprises a set of conceptual 
perspectives and analytical techniques to deal 
explicitly with gender issues in a range of 
development projects. Descriptions of actual 
projects from Asia are used to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the gender analysis framework. 
The framework aims to improve the definition of 
project objectives, assess how to relate these to 
women's involvement, and anticipate the effect of 
the project on women. This framework is also 
applicable to projects where women's roles and 
responsibilities have only been implicitly noted in 
project design and implementation. The case 
Study projects are concerned with: irrigation in 
Bangladesh and the Philippines; access to 
schooling in India; employment generation in 
Maharashtra, India; batik production in Indonesia; 
and dairy farming in Thailand. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 92-5918] 
074 Reflections and learnings: gender trainers 
workshop report, Royal Tropical Institute, 
Amsterdam, June 1993 
RAO, ARUNA. KIT, Amsterdam 119 p. 1994 [EN] 
ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs ISBN 90-6832-706-2 

Presentations and discussions from the ‘Tools 
for gender trainers' workshop, held in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands, during 1993, are 
reported. Gender concepts are discussed including 
three gender training frameworks and their 
shortcomings: the gender roles framework 
developed by Overholt et al.; the triple roles 
framework developed by Moser; and the gender 
analysis matrix of Parker. Various planning 
models, approaches and techniques, including 
participatory rural appraisal, are introduced. A 
series of institutional diagnosis and organizational 
development models and interventions, in which 
gender issues constituted the driving force for 
change, are reviewed. An exercise conducted for 
a management training institution in West Africa 
and a project which aimed to help Canadian 
NGOs integrate gender issues into their own 
organizational systems and programming 
procedures are described. The need for gender 
training frameworks dealing with attitudes, values 
and behaviour towards gender issues is 
emphasized. A model of gender training for men 
which aims to develop allies among men or to 
neutralize potential obstacles in family, 
organization or community settings is discussed. 
The participants designed regional follow-up 
plans for Asia and the Pacific, Africa, and the 
English-speaking Caribbean. Suggestions for a 
gender training manual are put forward. 


KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-1923] 
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075 Gender training and development 
planning: learning from experience: conference 
report, May 1991, Bergen, Norway 
RAO, ARUNA. Population Council, [New York, 
NY] ii, 82 p. [ca. 1991] [EN] ill., graphs. Includes 
lit.refs ty 

The central theme of the Gender Training and 
Development Planning Conference, held in 
Bergen, Norway, 1991, was to bring about a 
‘gendered redistribution of values and resources’. 
This means a more equal distribution of resources 
between men and women, and the dismantling of 
institutionalized male privilege. Gender training 
is a way of looking at the world, a lens that brings 
into focus the roles, resources and responsibilities 
of women and men within the system under 
analysis. The objectives of gender training are 
elaborated and examples of experiences with 
gender training are presented. Training is one of 
the various strategies to improve the quality of 
institutional performance and responsiveness. 
Gender training, in particular, is a strategy to 
infuse and institutionalize gender concerns within 
organizations. Gender training strategies as they 
work to institutionalize gender considerations in 
regional and cross-sectional settings are assessed 
in different international organizations and donor 
agencies. The evaluation techniques are discussed 
and operational indicators for the assessment are 
identified. It is concluded that gender training is 
only one part of an overall plan for organizational 
change and training approaches and materials 
should be tailored to specific target groups. The 
task of gender trainers is particularly difficult 
because it involves no less than changing the way 
people think, challenging their values and 
working to de-institutionalize male privilege. 
Practitioners in the field of gender training must 
be able to sustain advances begun in institutional 
development at all levels and women's 
empowerment. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 91-1628] 
076 Incorporating gender issues in 
development training 
RAO, ARUNA In: Women's studies international: 
Nairobi and beyond ed. by Aruna Rao. - New 
York, NY: City University of New York. 
Feminist press, 1991 p. 122-131 1991 [EN] 2 
lit.refs 

This paper draws on the experience of 5 
training courses at the Institute of Development 
Studies (IDS) in Sussex; the Development 
Planning Unit (DPU), London; the Eastern and 
Southern African Management Institute (ESAMI), 
Tanzania; the Women and Development Unit 
(WAND), Barbados; and SNDT Women's 
University in Bombay. The training experiments 
are €xamined in terms of their: (1) 
theoretical/ideological bases; (2) strategies for 
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institutionalizing gender concerns in 
teaching/training/research; (3) mix of 
methodological approaches used; (4) compositior 
of the participants group and the impact of 
training on participants; and (5) problem areas 
and future directions. Trainees can be broadly 
divided into four target audiences: (1) policy 
makers in governments, NGOs, and international 
agencies who must be sensitized on gender issue: 
(2) government and NGO programme personnel 
in Third World countries who are working on 
issues of implementation; (3) researchers 
worldwide who can act as links between 
grassroots women, women's organizations, and 
government planners; and (4) Third World 
women's organizations who may know how to 
intervene in the planning process. It is concluded 
that although gender biases in policy making and 
programme design remain largely unchanged, 
training endeavours encourage clarity of vision, 
acceptance of divergence, and solidarity of actio1 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 95-1¢ 


077 Rapport séminaire genre 
SNV Bénin, [Cotonou] 2 vols 1995 [FR] ill., tab: 
Gender seminars have been initiated by the 
SNV (Dutch NGO) in 1995 for female and male 
development workers in SNV projects in Benin, 
and for technical assistants and staff of SNV 
Benin. The workshops were aimed at developing 
an understanding of the different visions and 
approaches to training, and improving the 
participants’ capacity in the theory and practice o 
gender analysis. These seminars are reported. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 96-53/5 


078 Development as a moral concept: women’: 
practices as development practices 
REID, ELIZABETH In: A commitment to the world's 
women: perspectives on development for Beijing 
and beyond ed. by Noeleen Heyzer; with Sushmz 
Kapoor & Joanne Sandler. - New York, NY: 
United Nations Development Fund for Women 
(UNIFEM), 1995 p. 113-125 1995 [EN] lit.refs ii 
notes 

In the past decade, there has been a significant 
amount of emphasis on institutionalizing gender 
analysis as a primary analytical tool for 
addressing women's concerns. This has 
contributed significantly to the mapping out of 
inequalities in access and opportunities between 
men and women but has been less successful in 
transforming the quality of women's lives. 
Although gender analyses should support the 
development of a strategic theory for exploring 
how the dynamics of these social relations can be 
transformed, it has now changed into analyses 
which create a static topology of roles or fixed 
dichotomous categories. An analysis or analytica 
tools or structuring concepts need to be found th: 


ill provide a more adequate or complex basis for 
egic development. To shape such a 
velopment agenda social processes need to 
rge in which: (1) people can interact face to 
; (2) decisions are made as a result of 
sensus-building between competing forces, 
by force or authority; (3) free expression and 
iscussion, doubt, imagination, reason, and 
ling are all able to shape the outcome; (4) 
rds and ideas are not derived from power 
ctures or privileges, but rather are expressions 
f desire and dreaming and instigators of change; 
5) networks and alliances stretch across 
ifferences; and (6) emphasis is placed on the 
ture and quality of human interactions. 
, Amsterdam (U 96-15] 
Report on the Workshop on equal 
rtunity plan for women and men in 
-government development organizations 
GDOs), organised for NOVIB partners between 
and 2nd of December, 1994 at Lucknow 
OVIB, [Den Haag] 22 p. [ca. 1995] [EN] 
A workshop on ‘Equal opportunity plan (EOP) 
lor men and women in NGDOs' was organized for 
OVIB partners in 1994 in India. The objectives 
ere: to introduce the concept of EOP between 
omen and men and examine its meaning and 
levance in the context of Indian NGDOs; to 
eflect on the practices in place to promote equal 
pportunities, and identify key constraints and 
pportunities towards promoting EOP within 
ndian NGDOs; and to involve an action plan to 
trengthen efforts toward promoting equal 
pportunities within participating NGDOs. The 
oncept of EOP, and the steps involved in 
ormulating, implementing and evaluating an 
JOP in an organization are described. Participants 
Jentified inequalities and disadvantages and 
uggested (temporary) affirmative arrangements 
yr an EOP. Four case studies on efforts to 
romote EOP within NGDOs were presented. 
ey problem areas were identified, relating to the 
fganizational structure, culture, 
onditions/facilities, socialization of women, and 
ycietal attitudes towards women/men, and 
rategies to address them were suggested. 


iT, Amsterdam [Br G 96-344] 


30) Report of the training conducted on gender 
lanning for partner organisations of Oxfam, 
hmedabad, March 24 to 26, 1995 
xfam, Ahmedabad 23 p. 1995 [EN] ill. 

A gender planning workshop was held in 
ajasthan, India. Seventeen women and eight 
en from twelve NGOs in the state participated. 
HETNA provided the trainers. The proceedings 
‘the training workshop highlight the mix of 
ethods used and the discussions. 


T, Amsterdam [Br G 95-583] 


081 Report of the gender workshop, June 
15-17, 1995 
Society for Participatory Research in Asia, New 
Delhi 21 p. 1995 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 

A 3-day gender training was organized by the 
Society of Participatory Research in India (PRIA) 
in Delhi, India, in June 1995. Fifteen participants 
from five organizations attended the training. The 
design, games, exercises and methods used in the 
training are highlighted in this report. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 96-743] 
082 = Training for women's development 
programmes 
ROY, ARUNA; JAIN, SHARADA. s.n., [S.1. 24 p. 1986] 
[EN]. Photocopy 

Experiences gained from three training 
programmes conducted in Rajasthan, India under 
the Women's Development Programme are 
reported. Three groups of Prachetas (block level 
women functionaries) took part in the training 
which lasted 21 days. The focus is on the 
processes that have been generated within the 
training groups and the way in which these have 
contributed to the empowerment of the trainees 
and to their field work. 
KIT, Amsterdam {Br G 86-102] 
083 Gender training for planners in Pacific 
island countries: training manual 
SANDAY, REG; TAYLOR, LAUFITU; NACANAITABA, 
SAVENACA; KOFE, SILIGA. 
UNDP/AusAID/UNIFEM Pacific Mainstreaming 
Project, Suva [121] p. 1995 [EN] ill. Includes 
glossary. Includes lit.refs 

This manual is designed as a resource book for 
trainers who wish to conduct a training 
workshops in gender analysis and 
gender-responsive planning for planners, 
development administrators and policy advisors 
in Pacific Island countries. It is one of the 
outcomes of the UNIFEM Pacific Mainstreaming 
Project, a pilot project being implemented in four 
Pacific Island countries. The manual aims: (1) to 
sensitise participants to gender issues and why 
they are an important planning variable; (2) the 
discuss the important roles women and men play 
in the development process; (3) to equip 
participants with the skills needed to undertake 
gender analysis; and (4) through the use of 
exercises and case studies, to develop 
participants’ capacity to incorporate gender in 
policy advice and planning. A workshop form is 
suggested, and various exercises, methods and 
case studies that can be included in a workshop 
package are presented. 


KIT, Amsterdam [U 97-24] 
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084 A question of access: a training manual on 
planning credit projects that take women into 

nt 
canetee JOANNE; KAPOOR, SUSHMA. UNIFEM, 
New York, NY xix, 181 p. 1995 [EN]. Includes 
lit.refs ISBN 0-912917-36-9 é 

Specific training techniques and materials are 
offered to strengthen the capacity of credit project 
managers and staff in developing more gender 
responsive approaches to credit projects. The 
manual contains activities, materials and 
approaches for: (1) raising awareness of gender 
issues related to the identification, formulation, 
implementation, monitoring and evaluation of 
credit projects; (2) creating a participatory and 
learner-centred environment in which participants 
can discuss obstacles they have confronted and 
the solutions they have devised when working on 
credit projects or components involving women; 
and (3) introducing a systematic process for 
devising and incorporating effective practices and 
policies into each phase of the credit intervention. 
The focus is on revolving loan and 
guarantee-cum-risk funds. Samples for a five- and 
seven-days training programme are given. A list 
of handouts is included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [U 95-525] 
085 What happened to feminist politics in 
"gender training'? 

SEXWALE, BUNIE M. MATLANYANE In: New 
frontiers in women's studies: knowledge, identity 
and nationalism ed. Mary Maynard and June 
Parvis. - London: Taylor & Francis, 1996, p. 
51-62, 5 lit.refs 1996 [EN] 

The issue of racism in gender studies is 
addressed with a focus on gender training which 
emerged as a result of feminist critiques of the 
gender blindness which plagued the development 
industry. Despite its clearly political agenda and 
concern to combat patriarchy, it is argued that 
gender training has become depoliticized and 
reformist. With particular reference to a gender 
trainers workshop in Amsterdam in 1993, some of 
the reasons for this are explored, pointing to the 
roles of racism, technicism and femocracy. 

KIT, Amsterdam [N 96-2385] 


086 Workshop proceedings for gender and 
natural resource tenure research: a workshop, 3-4 
October 1991 
SHEEHAN, NANCY - LTC Paper 144. University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. Land Tenure Center, 
Madison, WI xiii, 112 p. 1992 [EN] ill., graphs, 
tabs ISSN 0084-0793 

The workshop 'Gender and Natural Resource 
Tenure Research’ held at the Land Tenure Center 
of the University of Wisconsin, USA, in October 
1991 is reported. The workshop was initiated to 
assess how the social relations between women 
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and men, among women and among men, 
structure or determine the multitude of tenure 
regimes and land use patterns found around the 
world. Another objective was to provide 
information on a variety of research methods 
useful in assessing and better understanding 
resource use and tenure patterns resulting from 
these social relations. Following an historical 
review of gender analysis, a review is provided ¢ 
analytical frameworks and methodological issue 
of gender analysis. The case study training 
method was used during the workshop as an 
exercise to analyse gender issues in 2 projects. 
The presentations and discussions are 
summarized, and policy implications and researc 
priorities for the Land Tenure Center are 
identified. 
KIT, Amsterdam [H 1660-(1992)1 
087 Studies on agricultural extension involvin 
women including a suggested framework for the 
analysis of gender issues in agricultural extension 
programmes 
SPENS, TERESA - UNIFEM Occasional Paper 3. 
United Nations Development Fund for Women, 
New York [25] p. 1986 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 
The results of an inquiry into extension 
policies and procedures undertaken in the UK, 
USA, and Kenya during August and September 
1986 are presented. The enquiry was a joint 
undertaking of the World Bank and UNIFEM to 
set out a study design for case studies on 
agricultural extension including women, with 
reference to the context in which such studies 
might be undertaken. The enquiry indicated that 
country case studies of the involvement of wome 
in government extension services are useful 
provided that there is a real likelihood that they 
will lead to improved services to rural women, 
and so assist in increasing their productivity and 
raising living standards. The basic structure of 
such a study is summarized, and its necessary 
objectives and components at both national and 
international levels are given. A specification of 
the consultancy expertise required is included. A 
full framework for the proposed study is set out. 
This framework may be useful for other studies 
with similar objectives. Even though given in 
question form this framework is not conceived a: 
a questionnaire but rather as an indication of the 
ground to be covered and the issues to be 
addressed by the study. Its precise form would b 
a matter for the consultant to decide in discussio: 
with UNIFEM and government personnel. In 
short, the framework is seen as an aid for researc 
design, but not as the design itself. 


KIT, Amsterdam [K 2514 


OSs Training report 'Gender analysis training: 
training-of-trainers course’, fall 1995 


A gender analysis and training course was held 
the University of Florida, USA, in 1995 to 
mpart training skills and technical content related 
jo gender, gender analysis, natural resource 
management and community participation. It was 
ponceptualized as a training of trainers (TOT) 
pourse, and developed as part of the MERGE 
anaging the Ecosystems and Resources with a 
nder Emphasis) and WIAD (Women in 
gricultural Development) programmes on the 
niversity of Florida Campus. The course 
anning, design, objectives, delivery, and 
valuation are reported. Lessons learned and 
recommendations to improve the TOT in general, 
ls technical content, and its process and logistics 
are drawn. The course syllabus, and the exercises 
ind guidelines used in the training are presented 
In the annexes. 


, Amsterdam [N 96-742] 


Report 'Gender analysis training tools 
orkshop': GENESYS-Brazil, Rio Branco, Brazil, 
une 15-June 19, 1994 
AAL, LISETTE M. University of Florida. Center 
or Latin American Studies. Tropical 
Sonservation and Development Program, 
Gainesville], FL [ca. 35] p. 1994 [EN] ill. 
ncludes lit.refs 

A gender analysis training tools workshop, 
ponsored by GENESYS, was organized in Brazil 
n 1994. Participants representing NGOs were 
rained in specific gender analysis tools and in 
pplying these in their own situations. The course 
vas highly rated by the participants in their 
valuations, general comments and discussions. 
‘he trainers felt that most of the objectives were 
eached, however, some more than others. The 
articipants learned several tools and were asked 
) consider the use of these tools within their own 
ituations, and provided suggestions on training 
ols and the constraints and opportunities for 
1eir use. The course stimulated discussion 
-garding the challenges facing the participants as 
ey work within their NGOs and provided 
pportunities to share with others in similar 
tuations. A report is provided of the training 
am, objectives, the planned and actual daily 
shedule, and the comments made. The 
»pendices include exercises and forms that have 
en used in the training. 


IT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-180] 


090 —Trainers' report: a special training 
program: training techniques for gender analysis 
in natural resource management 
September-December, 1994 
STAAL, LISETTE M.; TODD-BOCKARIE, ANNE. 
University of Florida. Center for Latin American 
Studies, [Gainesville, FL] [28] p. 1994 [EN] ill., 
tabs 

A special training of trainers programme to 
develop training skills for training in gender 
analysis and natural resource management which 
was held in 1994 is reported in terms of the 
programme's initial planning and actual delivery, 
including the training schedule and summaries of 
training sessions. Results of participant debriefing 
of practice training with a focus on lessons 
learned, evaluation of the training of trainers, and 
participants' interest in future training 
opportunities are discussed. Recommendations 
for consideration when planning a similar activity 
are presented. The evaluation form used in the 
training are included in the annexes. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-183] 
091 Report on monitoring and evaluation of 
training tools 
STAAL, LISETTE M. University of Florida. Tropical 
Conservation and Development, [Gainesville], FL 
17 p. 1994 [EN] 
Gender analysis training tools workshop GENESYS 
Brazil, Rio Branco, 1994 

This report focuses on the specific gender 
analysis training tools presented during the 
workshop entitled 'Gender Analysis Training 
Tools Workshop’ held in Brazil in 1994. Four 
different gender analysis tools were presented at 
the workshop: gender activity profiles; seasonal 
calendars; resource benefits analysis; and 
mapping. A standard format for monitoring and 
evaluation training methods for gender analysis 
tools was developed and applied during the 
planning and delivery of the workshop. During 
the workshop it was assessed how well the tool 
did work, and whether or not the participants had 
attained the anticipated knowledge and skills. 
Monitoring and evaluation reports on each of the 
tools presented are included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-184] 
092 Training report 'Gender analysis training: 
a training-of-trainers course' AEE 6935, fall 1995 
STAAL, LISETTE; RUSSO, SANDRA; BASTIDAS, ELENA. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 44 p. 1995 
[EN] ill., tabs 

A report is provided of the Gender Analysis 
Training Course delivered at the University of 
Florida in 1995. This training of trainers course 
aimed to impart training skills and technical 
content related to gender, gender analysis, natural 
resource management and community 
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participation. An outline is given of the course 
planning, design, objectives, delivery, 
participants, evaluation, and the lessons learned 
and recommendations. The appendices include 
the course syllabus, training session guidelines, 
and evaluation form and participant evaluation 
responses. 


KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-8] 


093 ~—_—- Report on the workshop on gender 
training for men and women in NGOs: issues and 
strategies, organised by I[WID at Thally, from 8th 
to 10th July, 1992 

SUBRAHMANIAN, RAMYA. IWID, Madras 12 p. 
1992 [EN] 

A Workshop on 'Gender training for men and 
women in NGOs: issues and strategies’ was 
organized by IWID (Initiatives: Women In 
Development) at Tamil Nadu, India, July 1992. 
To foster a gender perspective in NGOs, IWID 
has identified 3 strategies: (1) gender training, 
both inter-and intra-NGO; (2) organization 
development programmes with individual NGOs; 
and (3) research and documentation. It is 
discussed whether gender training is the most 
effective tool for fostering a gender perspective 
and which target group should be prioritized. 
Changing the attitudes of heads of organizations 
is considered to be crucial. The nature of power 
and power relations need to be transformed 
because women do not have a model for 
leadership, which men do have. The need for 
constant networking with the participants after the 
training is emphasized. They often require 
support and reassurance when confronted with 
challenging situations at home. Often new needs 
arise for participants from their experiences in the 
workshop. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 92-245] 
094 Gender issues in animal traction: a 
handbook. Proceedings of the workshop, Mbeya, 
Tanzania, 1-5 June 1992 
SYLWANDER, LOTTA; MPANDE, ROGER. Animal 
Traction Network for Eastern and Southern 
Africa (ATNESA), Harare 60 p. 1995 [EN] ill., 
graphs, tabs. Includes lit.refs 

Animal draft power projects have often been 
implemented without accounting for the roles of 
women and men. Following an introduction about 
gender and the use of animal draft power, tools 
and techniques to be used in gender planning for 
animal traction projects are described. Strategies 
and concrete suggestions for actions are given. 
The second part contains the proceedings of the 
1992 Gender Issues in Animal Traction 
Workshop, including the discussions and 
recommendations. Case studies of the ways in 
which women (and men) and their needs have 
been included in animal traction efforts in the 
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Mbeya region of Tanzania and the Kaoma district 
of Zambia are presented. The scope and relevance 
of draft animal power technologies to women 
farmers in Tanzania are also explored. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 96-505 
095 Developing partnerships. Gender advocacy 
for community workers in Pacific island countries: 
training manual 
TAYLOR, LAUFITU; SINGH, DEBBIE; VULAONO, 
TAUGA. UNDP/AusAID/NZODA/UNIFEM 
Pacific Mainstreaming Project, Suva [104] p. 
1995 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes glossary. Includes 
lit.refs 

Activities for a 5-day training workshop on 
gender analysis and gender-responsive planning 
for community development workers in 
government departments and NGOs in the Pacific 
are presented. The manual is developed by the 
UNIFEM Pacific Mainstreaming Project, a pilot 
project implemented in four Pacific Island 
countries. The Gender Analysis Matrix (which 
was developed by R. Parker) is introduced as a 
new tool for gender analysis. The exercises and 
handouts are intended to provide the trainees with 
an understanding of the concept of gender 
responsive planning, to use the gender analysis 
matrix, and to learn gender advocacy skills. Basic 
instructions are provided to the facilitator for 
conducting the various training sessions. 
KIT, Amsterdam [U 97-25 
096 Training of gender trainers in Pacific 
island countries: training manual 
TAYLOR, LAUFITU; VULAONO, TAUGA. 
UNDP/AusAID/UNIFEM Pacific Mainstreaming 
Project, Suva [40] p. 1995 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes 
lit.refs 

A design for a four-day workshop for the 
training of gender trainers in Pacific Island 
countries is presented. Descriptions are provided 
of workshop exercises for each subsequent day of 
the workshop. Handouts and a form for the 
evaluation of the workshop by the trainees are 
included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [U 97-26 
097 +A manual for socio-economic and gender 
analysis: responding to the development challenge 
THOMAS-SLAYTER, BARBARA. Clark University. 
Ecology, Community Organization (ECOGEN ), 
Worcester, MA xii, 252 p. 1995 [EN] ill., graphs, 
tabs. Includes lit.refs 

The socio-economic and gender analysis 
(SEGA) presented offers a conceptual framework 
for thinking about sustainable development and 
how to achieve it. The SEGA approach focuses 
on priority groups, those who are most 
disadvantaged within society, and seeks to find 
ways to enable these groups and the organizations 


that would work with them, to address their needs 
and concerns within a broad framework of social 
change. SEGA provides development 
practitioners and community leaders with the 
concepts and tools to facilitate local 
empowerment and capacity building and to make 
their work more effective and more appropriate to 
the needs and interests of local people. The main 
elements of the SEGA and an abbreviated model 
are introduced. The SEGA approach is illustrated 
through its application to an Indian organization 
working with women. Forty tools and strategies 
for socio-economic/gender analysis, many of 
which grew out of experience with participatory 
methodologies, are offered. Ten short case studies 
illustrate how the SEGA approach and its tools 
can be applied in a variety of development 
contexts. Indicators and other tools for 
monitoring and evaluation of programme and 
project effectiveness within the context of SEGA 
are suggested. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 96-390] 
098 = Training manual on managing 
development programmes for women 
UN. ESCAP, [Bangkok] vi, 246 p. 1987 [EN] ill. 
Includes lit.refs 

This training manual on managing 

evelopment programmes for women is based 

upon various courses conducted since the late 
1970s by ESCAP on the planning and 
development of women's programmes and 
projects in Asia and the Pacific. The manual 
focuses on four main skill areas (personal 
effectiveness; roles and attitudes about women's 
development; issues in development planning; 
and effectiveness in programme implementation) 
which is translated into modules. It is intended to 
assist both men and women in middle-level 
nanagement positions of government and 
10n-governmental organizations that have 
levelopment programmes for women. The 
nethod for each training session has four stages 
activity, analysis, integration and application) 
ind follows nine basic principles of adult 
ducation. Twelve conditions of the learning 
nvironment are crucial for successful learning 
xperiences. The training programme follows a 
wo-pronged approach: the first is to strengthen 
onsciousness about women's development needs, 
nd the second is establish workable structures 
nd mechanisms that enable women to participate 
n development planning. The final programme 
10dule covers action planning, project 
nplementation and project evaluation. 


IT, Amsterdam [U 89-8] 


099 Training of trainers on women's health, 
July 12-19, 1994, Gujarat Institute of Development 
Research (GIDR), Gota 

[CHETNA], [Ahmedabad] 35 p. [ca. 1995] [EN] 
ill., graphs, tabs 

A training of trainers for workers of different 
organizations involved in women's health was 
organized in India in 1994. The training is 
reported according to its 3 modules: (1) 
sensitization on women's perspectives from a 
gender perspective; (2) how to conduct a 
participatory training; and (3) skill building of the 
trainers. For most participants this was the first 
Opportunity to discuss women's health from a 
social perspective and gain experience in 
coordinating a training session. Achievements 
and drawbacks as expressed by the participants 
are discussed. The participants felt that the 
training enabled them to become aware of the 
various social factors which adversely affect 
women's health. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 96-535] 
100 = Training skills for women: tutor's manual 
Commonwealth Secretariat, London iv, 238 p. 
1984 [EN] ill., tabs ISBN 0-85092-253-4 

The role of a trainer is crucial in any 
development activity which aims to improve the 
living conditions of poor people. A key target in 
raising the living standards of any community 
will be the women, who, in most developing 
countries, are the main providers of food. 
Education and training techniques will be 
essential aids in building self-reliance and 
self-sufficiency within families and communities. 
This manual is designed to focus trainers' 
awareness of and ability to analyse their own 
strengths and weaknesses, and to build their 
competence to influence and encourage the 
trainees with whom they work to adapt and use 
the skills they teach. It was compiled for a course 
for women trainers on influence skills for women 
in national machineries and NGOs. The material 
in the manual was tested and refined over 3 
regional workshops for women trainers. The 
sessions presented in the training manual can be 
used or adapted to suit many different training 
needs. 

KIT, Amsterdam [G 84-1] 
101 Training workshop for trainers in women, 
gender and development (TWGD-3), June 8-June 
25, 1997, Amsterdam: programme 

Royal Tropical Institute. Department of Culture, 
Management and Development, Amsterdam 39 p. 
1997 [EN] ill. 

The programme of the Training Workshop in 
Women, Gender and Development (TWGD-3) is 
presented. The workshop was held from June 8 to 
June 25, 1997, at the Royal Tropical Institute in 
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Amsterdam, the Netherlands. The workshop 
objectives were: (1) to increase participants’ 
knowledge on the concepts of gender, 
development and women's oppression, (2) to 
strengthen participants’ skills in using analytical 
tools to access, plan and evaluate development 
programmes from a gender perspective; (3) to 
enhance participants’ knowledge and insights in 
experimental learning and participatory methods, 
(4) to equip participants to assess, plan and carry 
out training on gender and development issues at 
different levels (government, NGO, policy 
planners, grassroots workers); and (5) to share 
relevant training experiences and materials among 
participants from different countries and regions. 
To achieve these goals, the course was organized 
in four modules: (1) basic concepts; (2) gender 
sensitive programming; (3) gender and 
organizational change; and (4) practical training 
skills. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 97-126] 
102 From gender awareness to gender action: 
workshop notes Gender Orientation Workshop, 
Oct. 20-24, 1993 at Neemrana Fort 
VASUDEVAN, BHANUMATHY; VASUDEVAN, A.S.; 
PRASAD, ANURADHA. Swiss Development 
Cooperation, New Delhi 39 p. 1993 [EN] ill., tabs 

The theme ‘From gender awareness to gender 
action’ was discussed at the Gender Orientation 
Workshop in 1993 organized jointly by the Swiss 
Development Cooperation and the Group for 
Institution Development. These notes provide a 
summary of the workshop and highlight the 
design, content, process and learning, including 
the instruments and models used. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 96-31] 
103 Gender related learning experiences with 
government & NGOs 
VASUDEVAN, BHANUMATHY. Author, Shanthinagar, 
Bangladesh [24] p. 1990 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes 
lit.refs 
Workshop on gender training in developing, 
Bangalore, 1990 

Experiences with gender training of women 
and men in governmental and nongovernmental 
organizations are discussed in this paper, which 
was presented at a gender training workshop in 
Bangalore, India, in 1990. The training model 
which has evolved from the experiences is 
described, and insights gained from the adult 
learning processes, and the gender differences 
experienced in the training of women and men are 
reported. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 90-145] 
104 Learning to teach: training of trainers for 
community development 
VELLA, JANE. Save the Children, Westport, CT 76 
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p. 1989 [EN] ill., tabs 22 x. Includes lit.refs ISBN 
0-912917-19-9 

The nonformal education and participatory 
learning methods that are the basis of this manual 
have evolved internationally over the course of 
two decades to constitute the most effective and 
appropriate approach to adult education in 
international development work. Nonformal! adult 
education (NFE) is a structured system of 
teaching and training and training based on the 
needs of learners and on their experience. A 
training of trainers (TOT) is described, offering 
guidelines (twenty-five sessions) to the trainer 
who is designing and leading a TOT. Each 
training course always has to fit the particular 
situation or context and each TOT must therefore 
be tailor-made from this set of basic materials. 
Otherwise, the essential concern for individual 
needs and expectations will be lost. For each 
session a framework is provided including time 
needed, objectives, materials, steps to be taken, 
notes to the facilitators and proof of learning. 
Important techniques used in problem posing are: 
role play, situations, group discussions, open 
questions, charts and demonstrations. The charts 
are included in this manual. 
KIT, Amsterdam 


[Br N 96-3" 


105 _— Report on the workshop 'Formation de 
formateurs en femmes, genre et développement’ 
organized in Burkina Faso, Ouagadougou, by KIT 
& IDP-AOS, January 20 - February 5, 1997 
VINK, NICOLAAS THEODORUS MARIA. Royal 
Tropical Institute, Amsterdam 36 p. 1997 [EN, 
FR] ill., tabs 

A training of gender trainers workshop 
‘Formation de formateurs en femmes, genre et 
développement’, was held in Burkina Faso in 
1997. The training workshop was a collaborative 
effort of IPD-AOS (Institut Panafricain pour le 
Développement Afrique de l'Ouest et du Sahel) 
and KIT (Royal Tropical Institute, the 
Netherlands). The workshop is reported in terms 
of the planning, preparation, implementation, the 
evaluation by the participants and trainers, the 
conclusions and recommendations. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 96-605 
106 
model? 
VON KOTZE, ASTRID In; Gender in popular 
education: methods for empowerment ed. by 
Shirley Walters & Linzi Manicom. - London: Zed 
books, 1996 p. 149-168 [EN] ISBN 1-85649-349-0 

This chapter, in a text on gender and popular 
education internationally, describes a series of 
creative writing workshops that were part of a 
culture course situated firmly within the struggle 
for political, social, cultural and gender change in 
South Africa. The author Critically assesses 
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whether the workshops could be viewed as a 
mode! of feminist educational methodology, both 
in their approach to creative productivity and in 
the impact they had on learners and facilitators. 
Besides looking at methodology, the chapter also 
explores the experience of the facilitator (the 
author) who found herself constantly torn 
between her commitment to creative practices in 
the struggle for new cultural productions in South 
Africa, and her role as a feminist challenging 
sexism in creative writing. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 97-133] 
107  _—_ Gender issues sourcebook for the water & 
Sanitation sector 
WAKEMAN, WENDY. UNDP-World Bank Water & 
Sanitation Program, [Washington, DC] iv, 110 p. 
1993 [EN] ill. Includes lit.refs 

A variety of tools that can be used for gender 
analysis and the integration of gender 
considerations into project design and 
implementation is provided. It is intended to 
assist development practitioners who are involved 
in gender-sensitive projects in the water and 
Sanitation sector. Following an overview of 
gender issues in the water and sanitation sector, 2 
matrices for tool selection and 5 types of tools are 
introduced, including guidelines, checklists, and 
participatory activities, that can be applied to the 
various stages of a project. A list of 
bibliographies on women, water and sanitation, 
and a list of agencies with particular expertise in 
gender issues in the water and sanitation sector 
are included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [U 94-182] 
108 Changing perceptions: writings on gender 
and development 
WALLACE, TINA; MARCH, CANDIDA. Oxfam, Oxford 
xi, 324 p. 1991 [EN]. Includes index. Includes 
lit.refs ISBN 0-85598-137-7 

Women's needs and abilities are frequently 
disregarded by development planners, and even 
women's projects may be unhelpful because they 
reflect gender stereotypes and maintain a situation 
which is prejudicial to women's real interests and 
needs. This collection of articles gives an 
overview of practical and theoretical aspects of 
gender and development. The effects of global 
issues such as structural adjustment, and war on 
women's lives, the barriers women face when 
trying to overcome discrimination and poverty, or 
to change the relations between women and men 
women's development are examined. Women s 
lack of access to education, health, and secure 
income and employment is addressed. The 
theoretical basis of gender-aware planning and 
implementation of development projects 1s 
discussed. Case studies from Africa, Asia and 
Latin America illustrate ways of working with 


women, as well as with both women and men, and 
attention is given to the 'gender debate' on women 
and development. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 91-3670] 
109 ‘Her words on his lips': gender and 

popular education in South Africa 

WALTERS, SHIRLEY. Women's Studies 3(1991), p. 
47-66 [EN] 

This paper explores popular education as one 
strategy in the challenging of gender inequality 
and women's oppression within community and 
trade union organisations. It draws on the 
experience of a gender and popular education 
workshop held in Cape Town in 1990, where 39 
women from different parts of the country shared 
their stories of subordination in their personal and 
work lives. The author elaborates the underlying 
theoretical assumptions which influenced the 
development of these workshops and highlights 
what emerge as key challenges for popular 
educators in South Africa. 

CACE, South Africa 


110 ~~ Power and resistance in gender training 
WALTERS, SHIRLEY; BENJAMIN, L.- Agenda 22 
(1994), p. 86-91 [EN] 

This article reports on a workshop for South 
African women and men gender trainers in Cape 
Town in 1993. The workshop's aims were to 
focus on developing gender training skills and 
theoretical understandings of their work. One of 
the central themes which emerged was the 
centrality of power and resistance in challenging 
gender relations. The authors explore the 
dimensions of these issues, using rich case study 
material from participants to illustrate. During the 
course of the workshop, it became clear that if 
gender trainers are to bring about effective 
change in unequal power relations between men 
and women, they need to have a clear 
understanding of the notions of 'power' and 
‘resistance’. Drawing from the literature on 
feminist pedagogy and reflections on the 
workshop, the article attempts to contribute to this 
understanding. The article recommends that an 
adequate understanding of power can assist 
gender trainers’ analyses of gender relations by 
encouraging them to ask different questions. It 
also facilitates a more self-conscious and 
self-reflective methodology for gender trainers. 
CACE, South Africa 


111 Training gender-sensitive educators in 
South Africa 
WALTERS, SHIRLEY In: Gender in popular 
education: methods for enpowerment ed. by 
Shirley Walters & Linzi Manicom. - London: Zed 
Books, 1996 p. 23-39 [EN] ISBN 1 85649 349 0 

This chapter, in a text focusing on gender and 
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popular education internationally, elaborates the 
elements of a core curriculum for the training of 
gender-sensitive and feminist adult educators. 
The author draws on the experiences from 
workshops run by the Centre for Adult and 
Continuing Education (CACE) in the early 1990s 
as well as the literature on feminist pedagogy. 
The chapter begins by discussing briefly the goals 
of adult education in relation to the empowerment 
of women in general, and in South Africa in 
particular. The author argues that adult educators 
who wish to challenge oppressive gender 
relations need to become self-conscious actors 
who reflect on their own privilege and oppression 
and act, alongside others, to change both 
themselves and society. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 97-113] 
112. ~—Gender and development: the FEMNET 
model 
WANJIKU MUKABI KABIRA; MASHETI MASINJILA 
African Women's Development & 
Communication Network (FEMNET), Nairobi, 
12 p. 1995 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 

A training model for the sensitisation of 
programme managers and officers, planners and 
development workers is offered which is based on 
the experience of the Gender Trainers' team of 
FEMNET (African Women's Development and 
Communication Network) in Kenya. The model 
provides an example of a training workshop 
containing 5 sections: the concept of gender and 
development; data presentation; the social 
construction of gender; the identification of 
gender concerns; and application of the acquired 
knowledge to participants'/trainees' own projects. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-53] 


113. Gender and environment: lessons from 
social forestry and natural resource management. 
A sourcebook 
WARREN, SARAH T. Aga Khan Foundation Canada, 
Toronto 98 p. 1992 [EN] ill. Includes lit.refs 

Six background articles form the basis for this 
sourcebook. The 'Gender and development 
approach’ by Moffat presents a history of work in 
women and development and also describes some 
of the creative tensions between Women in 
Development (WID) and Gender and 
Development (GAD) approaches. Kettel's 
‘Women and environment: challenging the myths' 
proposes that the marginalization of women over 
time has resulted in alternate approaches to 
resource use being maintained in indigenous 
systems. ‘Beyond the buzzwords’, by Davis-Case 
helps to clarify some confusing terminological 
issues related to forestry and participation. 
‘Natural resources and women's access’ is a brief 
overview of some of the primary technical issues 
affecting women and their relationship to natural 
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resources. The last article, ‘Participation 
assessment, monitoring and evaluation’, 
highlights issues of donor relationships with 
villagers, and with acceptance of indigenous 
methods of assessment. Three case studies are 
included to illustrate some examples of how 
issues of gender and environment are integrated: 
(1) the Mahiti project in Gujarat, India; (2) the 
Aga Khan Rural Support Programme in Pakistan 
and (3) the Kenya Institute of Organic Farming. 
Discussion questions are cross-referenced with 
related exercises, that can be conducted in small 
working groups. A brief glossary and a 
bibliography of published resources and easy 
accessible material organized by region and topic 
area are provided. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 95-174 
114 ~~ Gender and irrigation: a manual for the 
planning and assessment of small scale irrigation 
projects 
WEL, LISETTE VAN DER. SAWA Consultants for 
Development, Ede iii, 34 p. 1993 [EN]. Includes 
lit.refs 

The objective of this manual is to show how 
gender analysis can be integrated into consultancy 
for irrigation projects, small-scale projects in 
particular. Recent literature on the subject is used 
to discuss interrelationships between gender and 
irrigation, including farming systems and user 
characteristics. The integration of gender 
considerations into the different stages 
(identification, design, implementation and 
consolidation) of an irrigation project is outlined, 
and a checklist of gender aspects to be considered 
when appraising and assessing an irrigation 
project is included. 
KIT, Amsterdam 


[G 93-668 


115 Women's interests and empowerment: 
gender planning reconsidered 
WIERINGA, SASKIA ELEONORA - Development and 
Change 25(1994)4 p. 829-848 1994 [EN] 56 
lit.refs ISSN 0012-155X 

The concept of gender planning is of recent 
origin and reflects the growing realization in 
development circles that women's issues cannot 
be dealt with in isolation but should be seen in the 
context of power relations between women and 
men. Efforts to address women's concerns in 
development processes date back to at least the 
International Women's Year in 1975. Various 
approaches have been distinguished, including the 
welfare, equity, anti-poverty, and empowerment 
approaches. The latter approach seems the most 
useful for study and analysis in the field of women 
and development. It is argued that gender planning 
should be carried out in the context of women's 
empowerment. Two distinct though overlapping 
problems of gender planning in relation to the 


empowerment approach are addressed: the 
conceptualization of women's gender interests; 
and the fear engendered by and the limitations of 
the transformative potential of gender planning. It 
is argued that the distinction between women's 
practical and strategic gender interests, which was 
introduced by Molyneux and popularized by 
Moser, is theoretically unfounded and empirically 
untenable because it is another attempt to control 
rather than explain reality. Gender planning in all 
cases should be based on a careful and sensitive 
process of analysis, which involves not only the 
planners or their consultants, but also the women 
of the target group. Gender planning, 
empowerment and transformation should be 
intricately linked, welded by a feminist-informed 
analysis. Gender planning should go beyond the 
gender needs of poor women, paying attention to 
issues such as sexual violence and its impact on 
women's lives. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 1323-25(1994)4] 
116 Gender in community water supply, 
sanitation and water resource protection: a guide 
to methods and techniques 
WIJK-SUBESMA, CHRISTINE VAN - 
Occasional Paper Series / IRC 23. IRC, The 
Hague iii, 52 p. 1995 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 

A gender-specific approach to the planning and 
implementation of rural water supply, sanitation 
and water resource projects is presented in this 
field guide. Three regional expert consultations 
on methods to involve women in the rural water 
and sanitation sector have provided a large part of 
the input. The gender concerns to be accounted 
for in project identification and preparation, and 
gender issues in local planning, implementation, 
monitoring, reporting and evaluation are 
discussed. Methods and tools to be used to get 
support for women's involvement and to facilitate 
women's participation are described. 
KIT, Amsterdam [K 2494-(1995)23] 
117. The Oxfam gender training manual 
WILLIAMS, SUZANNE; SEED, JANET; MWAU, ADELINA. 
Oxfam, Oxford xiv, 634 p. 1994 [EN] ill., tabs. 
Includes index. Bibliogr.: p. 613-631 ISBN 
0-85598-267-5 

This training manual draws on experience and 
is designed for the use of staff of NGOS who 
have some experience in running workshops or 
training courses, and for experienced gender 
trainers. Gender training is a key strategy to 
sensitize NGO staff and partners to gender issues. 
Practical tools are offered for the training of 
development workers who are in a position to 
influence the planning and implementation of 
development and relief programmes at different 
levels. The manual combines self-awareness — 
work, through activities which address women s 


and men's self-awareness and gender awareness, 
with training in gender analysis methods and 
techniques. Key concepts related to gender and to 
gender and development are summarized, 
together with the principles behind gender 
training. Steps to follow when planning and 
Carrying out a workshop are presented. Methods 
and case studies of gender-sensitive appraisal and 
planning are discussed. Some of the analytical 
frameworks learned are used to examine the 
following global issues from a gender 
perspective: conflict, the environment, economic 
crisis and culture. Suggestions are made on how 
to work with women and men in NGOs, in 
villages and in communities. Ways of making and 
using images and text to communicate 
gender-sensitive messages are presented. 
Activities are described which aim to help 
workshop participants use their acquired 
awareness and analytical skills to plan practical 
action. The final section lists publications on 
gender and development, materials and manuals 
on gender training, and organizations and 
networks. 
KIT, Amsterdam (G 94-528] 
118 Women, conservation and agriculture: a 
manual for trainers 
Commonwealth Secretariat. Human Resource 
Development Group, London x, 199 p. 1992 [EN] 
ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 

This manual aims to provide a practical 
contribution to promoting the provision of 
training for women (and men) in natural resources 
conservation and management in Africa. It is 
designed for two groups of users. For those 
working with women's organizations, mixed 
gender organizations or with individual women at 
the local level. These workers may be male or 
female extension and development field staff. The 
other user group is those responsible for training 
the local level extension and development 
workers. Various techniques for participatory 
analysis of the local environment are discussed 
and illusirated by some examples. Case studies of 
attempts to mobilize women for rural 
development are presented, highlighting the 
benefits which the women have received, but also 
the key reasons for success or failure of their 
efforts. Brief descriptions of simple techniques 
and methods which have been applied in 
conservation projects are given, and a series of 
case studies demonstrates how groups of women 
have used these ideas. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-2178] 
119 Women in a new South Africa: six 
workshops 
IDASA, Cape Town 63 p. 1991 [EN] ill. 

This is an accessible, user-friendly workshop 
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package which includes six workshops (of about 
two and a half hours each) intended for 
facilitators to work with a broad range of South 
African women. The central aim is to facilitate a 
space for women to share their experiences, 
express their problems and needs, and formulate 
their demands for a 'new South Africa’. The six 
workshops focus on different areas of women's 
lives, including: the double shift; women at work; 
women and violence; women and health; women 
and education; and women and the law. The 
workshops are participatory, experiential and 
involve group work and structured activities. The 
package also includes posters which accompany 
exercises in each workshop. 

CACE, South Africa 


120 Working with women and men on water 
and sanitation: an African field guide 
Occasional Paper Series / IRC 25. IRC, The 
Hague vi, 98 p. 1994 [EN] ill. 

This manual has been developed by a group of 
African women experts with the aim to guide 
planners and field workers in planning and 
implementing water and sanitation projects and 
programmes with a gender-aware approach. It 
contains guidelines to involve women, along with 
men, in the identification, preparation, planning, 
implementation, management, and monitoring 
and evaluation of a project. Suggestions for 
assessing the training needs of the community 
members to be involved, and training 
methodology and communication methods are 
also considered. 


KIT, Amsterdam (K 2494-(1994)25] 
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121. A workshop on gender planning: April 
11-15, 1994, Gujarat Institute of Development 
Research (GIDR), Gota Gandhinagar Highway, 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat 
CHETNA, Ahmedabad [65] p. [ca. 1995] [EN] 
ill., tabs. Photocopy 

A workshop on gender planning organized by 
the Centre for Health Education, Training and 
Nutrition Awareness (CHETNA) was held in 
Ahmedabad, India, April 1994. Five objectives 
were identified: (1) to understand the meaning of 
gender and feminism; (2) to learn how to 
integrate a gender perspective in existing 
programmes; (3) to create gender awareness at a 
personal level; (4) to analyze existing 
programmes from a gender perspective; and (5) to 
understand the status of women outside and 
within NGOs. Besides the relationship between 
men and women, an interplay of factors (caste, 
class, religion, age) operate in maintaining 
women's subordinate status. Women's 
development needs are distinguished as practical 
gender needs and strategic gender needs to which 
the former relate to basic needs and the latter to 
needs in terms of power, responsibilities, and 
decision-making. The workshop gave the 
participants an in-depth understanding of the 
status of women, gender relations, feminism and 
patriarchy and enabled them to analyze existing 
programmes critically. The process of planning 
programmes with a gender perspective has also 
been learnt which is likely to reflect in the future 
programmes of all organizations. The training 
enabled participants to reflect upon their personal 
lives as well. 


KIT, Amsterdam [N 95-46] 


Methodologies 


122 Méthode de planification locale pour les 
organisations paysannes d'Afrique sahélienne 
BERTHOME, JACQUES; MERCOIRET, JACQUES. 
L'Harmattan, Paris 349 p. 1993 [FR] ill., tabs. 
Includes lit.refs ISBN 2-7384-1729-9 

It is argued that the local population should be 
involved in the planning, management and 
implementation of development interventions to 
enable them to structure their activities on the 
basis of the resources and potential of their 
environment and achieve a sustainable process of 
development. A participatory method developed 
and tested by CIEPAC (International Centre for 
Sustainable Education and Participatory 
Planning) from 1980-91, in association with 
partner organizations in African countries, is 
introduced. The method is divided into four 
stages: preparation, diagnosis, elaboration and 
implementation. The methods and techniques that 
can be used by the village development workers 
to guide the process are described. A case study 
from Senegal demonstrates how villagers learn to 
analyse their own reality, seek solutions to 
problems through research and discussions, and 
are able to design and implement their own local 
development plan. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-358] 
123. Paradigm shifts and the practice of 
participatory research and development 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT - Working Paper / Institute of 
Development Studies, University of Sussex 2. 
University of Sussex. IDS, Brighton 19 p. 1994 
[EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs ISSN 1353-6141 ISBN 
1-85864-051-2 

‘Participation’ has gained a new popularity as 
result of changes in development rhetoric, 
thinking and practice. These have been shifting 
from a standardised, top-down paradigm of things 
towards a diversified bottom-up paradigm of 
people. This implies a transfer of power from 
‘uppers’, people, institutions and disciplines which 
have been dominant, to ‘lowers’, people, 
institutions and disciplines which have been 
subordinate. The many labels and schools of 
participatory approaches in research and ; 
development tend to hide underlying changes in 
philosophy and practice. Rapid rural appraisal 
leading to participatory rural appraisal (PRA) 1S 
one example of a shift from data collection to 
data sharing and empowerment. With PRA, poor 
people have shown far greater capabilities to 


appraise, analyse, plan and act than professionals 
have expected. Empowerment of the poor 
requires reversals and changes of role. Some of 
the new approaches and methods, especially of 
PRA, make reversals less difficult and improbable 
than they used to be. PRA faces many dangers. 
For it to be used on any scale in an empowering 
mode implies widespread changes in bureaucratic 
procedures and cultures, including more 
participatory management. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3443-(1994)2] 
124 _ Participatory rural appraisal (PRA): an 
analysis of experience 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT - World Development 
22(1994)9 p. 1253-1268 1994 [EN] 80 lit.refs 
ISSN 0305-750X 

The more significant principles of Participatory 
Rural Appraisal (PRA) concern the behaviour and 
attitudes of outside facilitators, including not 
rushing, ‘handing over the stick’, and being 
self-critically aware. The power and popularity of 
PRA are partly explained by the unexpected 
analytical abilities of local people when catalysed 
by relaxed rapport, and expressed through 
sequences of participatory and in particular visual 
methods. Evidence to date shows high validity 
and reliability of information shared by local 
people through PRA compared with data from 
more traditional methods. Explanations include 
reversals and shifts of emphasis: from etic to 
emic, closed to open, individual to group, verbal 
to visual, and measuring to comparing; and from 
extracting information to empowering local 
analysts. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 1271-22(1994)9] 
125 _—‘ The origins and practice of participatory 
rural appraisal 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT - World Development 
22(1994)7 p. 953-969 1994 [EN] ill. bibliogr. p. 
964-969. With summary ISSN 0305-750X 

Participatory rural appraisal (PRA) describes a 
growing family of approaches and methods to 
enable local people to share, enhance and analyse 
their knowledge of life and conditions, to plan 
and to act. PRA has sources in activist 
participatory research, agro-ecosystem analysis, 
applied anthropology, field research on farming 
systems, and rapid rural appraisal (RRA). In 
RRA, information is more elicited and extracted 
by outsiders; in PRA it is more shared and owned 
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by local people. Participatory methods include 
mapping and modelling, transect walks, matrix 
scoring, seasonal calendars, trend and change 
analysis, well-being and wealth ranking and 
grouping, and analytical diagramming; PRA 
applications include natural resources 
management, agriculture, poverty, social 
programmes, and health and food security. — 
Dominant behaviour by outsiders may explain 
why it has taken until the 1990s for the analytical 
capabilities of local people to be better 
recognized and for PRA to emerge, grow and 
spread. 
KIT, Amsterdam {E 1271-22(1994)7] 
126 _—s Participatory rural appraisal (PRA): 
challenges, potentials and paradigm 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT - World Development 
22(1994)10 p. 1437-1454 1994 [EN] ill. bibliogr. 
p. 1451-1454. With summary ISSN 0305-750X 

Much of the spread of participatory rural 
appraisal (PRA) as an emerging family of 
approaches and methods has been lateral, 
South-South, through experiential learning and 
changes in behaviour, with different local 
applications. Rapid spread of PRA has made 
quality assurance a concern, with dangers from 
‘instant fashion’, rushing, formalism and ruts. 
Promising potentials include farmers' own 
farming systems research, alternatives to 
questionnaire surveys, monitoring, evaluation and 
lateral spread by local people, empowerment of 
the poorer and weaker, and policy review. 
Changes in personal behaviour and attitudes, and 
in organizational cultures, are implied. PRA 
parallels and resonates with paradigm shifts in the 
social and natural sciences, business management, 
and development thinking, supporting 
decentralization, local diversity, and personal 
responsibility. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 1271-22(1994)10] 
127 _‘ Participatory methods: report from the 
workshop held for National Land Committee 
affiliates at Kwazamokuhle, Natal, Feb 8-14, 1993 
CRAWFORD COUSINS, COLLEEN; COUSINS, TESSA & 
FRIEDMAN, MICHELLE Unpublished, 1993 [EN] 

This is a workshop report, based on the 
contents of a workshop held for about 25 rural 
development fieldworkers and researchers. The 
report provides a record of the event for 
participants as well as a resource for how to 
implement some of the workshop activities 
(which all need to be adapted for particular 
contexts and problems). Workshop facilitators 
include some evaluative comments on lessons for 
training which can be extracted from the 
workshop process. The workshop was designed 
for an internal organisational training need for a 
national network of land and rural service 
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organisations. It drew heavily from the SARAR 
participatory training methodology with adapted 
exercises for this particular context. It was 
initially organised in response to requests from 
fieldworkers and researchers to gain assistance in 
working better with women. It is a useful 
illustration of tailor-made workshop material that 
is highly context specific with a strong emphasis 
on participatory and creative methodologies. 
CACE, South Africa 


128 Holding the space: explorations of power 
and control in training and development 
CRAWFORD COUSINS, COLLEEN; COUSINS, TESSA & 
FRIEDMAN, MICHELLE - Avocado Paper Series 6. 
Olive Information Services 1994 [EN] 

A reflective paper expressing the trainers’ 
perspective and analysis of the dynamics in a 
particularly complex and conflictful workshop 
process. The paper is wide ranging and detailed 
rather than theoretically tight. It explores the 
specific context of the workshop upon which it is 
based, covering in turn: the history behind why 
the workshop was organised and the international 
training debate with respect to participatory 
methodologies. A number of salient aspects in the 
workshop process are then reflected upon by 
examining the design of the workshop itself; the 
use of visual materials; assumptions of 
participatory methods about power and struggles 
for control. It is in the discussion of the broader 
power dynamics within the workshop that the 
specific gender issues emerge. In their 
explanation for how to understand the workshop 
dynamics, the authors attempt to weave 
connections beween participatory training 
methodologies and specific strategies for working 
with marginalised people including women. A 
good example that demonstrates the impossibility 
of separating gender from race and class. 

CACE, South Africa 


129 _— Participatory self evaluation: a tool for 
empowering women at community level 
CHIGUDU, HOPE BAGYENDERA - ZWRCN 
Discussion Paper 6. Zimbabwe Women's 
Resource Centre and Network, Harare [11] p. 
1992 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 

An examination is presented of techniques 
available for the evaluation of projects with 
non-material goals, i.e. social development 
projects, projects in which women in rural areas 
are often involved and affected. Having discussed 
the shortcomings of conventional evaluation, the 
pros and cons of participatory evaluation and 
participatory self evaluation for the evaluation of 
social development are looked at. In conventional 
evaluation the principal motivations are 
accountability and supervision; in participatory 
(self) evaluation the motivation is empowerment 


and learning from experience. Suggestions for 
introducing participatory self evaluation to groups 
and organizations are put forward. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3544-(1992)6] 
130 Stumbling towards gender aware PRA 
training in Indonesia 
DENT, JUDITH - PLA Notes (1996)25 p. 19-22 1996 
[EN] ill. 2 lit.refs ISSN 1357-938x 

A five-day training session took place in 
Jakarta in 1995 to train staff of the Centre for 
Women's Resources Development (PPSW) on the 
approach and techniques of Participatory Rural 
Appraisal (PRA), and to 'genderise' these within 
the cultural context of Indonesia. Training 
included training in the class and field training 
using PRA techniques. Some lessons learned are 
put forward. Overall, the PRA techniques 
appeared to be suitable for working with women. 
Adaptations that should make the PRA training 
more gender-oriented and gender-sensitive are 
suggested. Further field experience of using PRA 
adapted to PPSW's gender-focused approach is 
necessary to test and strengthen it. When it has 
proven effective the adapted PRA training can be 
offered to other Indonesian NGOs. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3162-(1996)25] 
131 __—swPartners in evaluation: evaluating 
development and community programmes with 
participants 
FEUERSTEIN, MARIE-THERESE. Macmillan, London 
xii, 196 p. 1986 [EN] ill., graphs, maps, tabs. 
Bibliogr.: p. 187-190. Includes index. Includes 
glossary ISBN 0-333-42261-9 

This handbook advocates participatory 
evaluation at community level in various parts of 
the evaluation process of development and 
community programmes. It presents methods 
centred on people working in teams, in 
partnership with project teachers and managers, 
drawing on extensive research and evaluation 
experiences in many developing countries. The 
chapters deal with: (1) understanding evaluation; 
(2) planning and organizing resources (showing 
how various kinds of evaluation methods or tools 
can be used); (3) how to use existing knowledge 
and records; (4) different types of evaluation tools 
such as surveys, interviews, questionnaires, and 
simple measurements and tests of skills, attitudes 
and knowledge; (5) the ways in which evaluation 
results can be summarised, analysed and reported; 
and (6) using evaluation results to strengthen 
programmes and make them more effective. Parts 
of the book have been used to train programme 
participants in participatory evaluation methods 
in countries in South-East Asia, Africa, and South 
and Central America. 
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KIT, Amsterdam [N 87-916] 


132. Making a difference: integrating gender 
analysis into PRA training 
GUUT, IRENE - RRA Notes (1994)19 p. 49-55 1994 
[EN] 20 lit.refs ISSN 1357-938x 

Experience to date shows that Participatory 
Rural Appraisal (PRA) is not automatically 
gender-sensitive. Therefore, (without a 
gender-sensitive trainer or trainees) gender issues 
are not likely to be raised during any subsequent 
use of PRA by those who have been trained. It is 
suggested that the practice of PRA can be 
improved by allowing gender to shape both the 
practical work and the analysis. The integration of 
gender into participatory training and its 
implications for training design are discussed, and 
illustrated by a case study of a gender-sensitive 
PRA training in Brazil. Despite some limitations 
that should be addressed, PRA is considered a 
potential approach for discussing gender issues at 
the local level, and for identifying (and possibly 
resolving) inherent or emerging conflicts in the 
development process. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3162-(1994)19] 
133. 'GRAMSAT': a potentially powerful tool 
for empowerment 
JOSEPH, AMMU - Madhyam [vol. 10, no. 1]. s.n., 
[S.1.] [4] p. ca. 1995] [EN] ill. Photocopy 

Karnataka was one of the first states of India to 
set in motion the process of moving towards the 
constitutional ideal of decentralized governance 
through grassroots democratic institutions. In 
1994 it was clear that 44% of the total number of 
elected village level Gram Panchayats (GPs) were 
women. As women's active political participation 
can be enhanced through satellite communication 
an exclusive satellite named GRAMSAT is 
scheduled to be launched in 1997-98. More than 
600 women GP members in Karnataka took part 
in a ten-day training experiment on television for 
development functionaries. The programme was 
carefully planned on the basis of women's 
experiences and specially designed to address 
women's felt needs, using creative and 
participatory forms of communication and above 
all, giving due respect to the target audience. 
Women could respond and commend directly 
during the sessions by telephone. Although an 
overnight transformation in women's political 
participation cannot be expected as a result of a 
one-shot training programme, such programmes 
can catalyse change at various levels. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 95-588] 
134 Gender in development 
KAMARA, SIAPHA; DENKABE, ALOYSIUS - A 
handbook on participatory approach to training 
2. Freedom, Accra, Ghana xiii, 35 p. 1993 [EN] 
ill., graphs, tabs. Includes lit.refs ISBN 9964-91-594-2 

A participatory training approach to gender in 
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development is presented, based on the 
participatory experiences of the joint Canadian 
University Services Overseas and Committee on 
Churches Participation in Development training 
programme for NGOs in northern Ghana. This 
programme, initiated in 1988, was intended to 
improve the skills of NGO personnel (managers, 
technical officers and technical assistants) in 
project planning and management, agricultural 
extension and gender in development. Following 
an introduction to the principles of participation 
in training and development, the steps taken to 
involve the trainees in the training process, to 
organize a participatory training programme, and 
to include basic concepts on gender in 
development are discussed. Analysis of gender 
roles and responsibilities of farm family members 
is detailed, together with ways of designing 
gender-sensitive agricultural extension. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 94-320] 
135 Project planning management and 
animation 
KAMARA, SIAPHA; DENKABE, ALOYSIUS - A 
handbook on participatory approach to training 
1. Freedom, Accra xiii, 35 p. 1993 [EN] ill. 
Includes lit.refs ISBN 9964-91-593-4 

This handbook involves a participatory 
approach to training in project planning, 
management, extension, and gender in 
development. It is meant for training field 
workers and community leaders involved in 
agricultural extension, health, sanitation, 
agroforestry, women in development projects and 
small enterprises. The handbook is based on 
training experiences with training programmes for 
NGOs in Ghana. The underlying principles and 
steps involved in the training practice are 
described. Following a general introduction, the 
processes involved in designing a participatory 
training programme and the individual sessions 
on project planning, management, 
monitoring/evaluation, and animation skills and 
group management are detailed. 
KIT, Amsterdam (Br N 95-159] 
136 Women working together for personal, 
economic, and community development: a 
handbook of activities for women's learning and 
action groups 
KINDERVATTER, SUZANNE. Overseas Education 
Fund, Washington, DC 103 p. 1983 [EN] ill. IsBN 
0-912917-01-6 

The learning activities contained in this 
handbook can assist women to learn to work 
together more effectively to gain the confidence 
necessary to improve their lives and ta take 
collective action to institute the economic and 
social changes. The learning activities are based 
on training programmes carried out by the 
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Overseas Education Fund in Asia, Latin America, 
the Middle East and Africa. The activities are 
intended to guide the women to start as a learning 
group and become an action group. The sections 
involve: ideas for contacting women and for 
raising women's self-confidence and selfrespect; 
ways to identify and pursue profitable local 
income-generating activities; developing skills for 
working as a group; family responsibilities, 
relationships and finances; identification of 
community problems and actions to solve them; 
and women's rights, as individuals and as citizens. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br KIN.352] 


137 Feminist methodology in relation to the 
women's health project 

KLUGMAN, BARBARA In: Gender, health and 
sustainable development: proceedings of a 
workshop held in Nairobi, Kenya, 5-8 October ed. 
by Pandu Wijeyaratne, Lori Jones Arsenault, 
Janet Hatcher Roberts, and Jennifer Kitts. - 
Canada IDRC p. 187-204. 1993 [EN]. 

This article reflects on the experiences of the 
Women’s Health Project, in particular the 
particular feminist methodology which guides the 
overall project and the projects within it. The 
author illustrates how ways of working in the 
project both reflect and challenge notions of a 
‘feminist methodology’ which are being debated 
in contemporary journals. In exploring these 
issues, the article uses two key concepts: 
difference and participation. Using the 
experiences of the Women’s Health Project, it 
describes how they have tackled these questions 
in their work, the difficulties they pose, and the 
ways in which they have attempted to resolve 
them. 

CACE, South Africa 


138 A resource guide for trainers and 
facilitators of participatory learning and action 
(PLA) 
LEURS, ROBERT. University of Birmingham. 
Development Administration Group, Birmingham 
[127] p. 1996 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs ISBN 
1-888753-00-5 

Participatory learning and action is a 
semi-structured process of learning from, with 
and by local people about rural or urban 
conditions. PLA has evolved from experiences 
with rapid rural appraisal and in particular with 
participatory rural appraisal. It supports 
decentralization efforts, allowing and enabling 
people to take command of their resources and to 
determine what fits their needs. Following an 
introduction to the philosophy and principles 
underlying PLA, various approaches to training in 
PLA are described: the checklist approach, the art 
of semi-structured dialogue, participatory 
diagramming, preference ranking and wealth 


ranking. Guidelines for PLA fieldwork are put 
forward and some strategic issues in PLA training 
are reviewed. 
KIT, Amsterdam IN 96-2610] 
139 = Building organizational effectiveness 
through participation and teamwork: a training 
manual 
MAGNANI, NANETTE BREY; YAMADA, JENI. PACT, 
New York, NY xii, [105] p. [1992] [EN] ill., tabs. 
Includes lit.refs 

This manual is intended to stimulate thinking 
and planning for organizational participation 
among international private voluntary 
organization leaders and local NGO leaders. It is 
based on the idea that participation leads to 
empowerment as it will stimulate organizational 
as well as personal change. The training materials 
provided can be adapted to specific organizational 
contexts in southern and northern countries by 
change agents or organization development 
specialists. The manual can also be used as a 
model for a one-week training workshop that 
integrates research, organizational planning, and 
organization design with development of concrete 
problem solving skills. A series of training 
sessions is presented, each of which follows a 
similar format and includes: a training plan, 
handouts referred to in the session, and 
worksheets which contain instructions for group 
work. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-75] 
140 _—scLa participation populaire au 
développement en Afrique noire = People's 
participation in development in black Africa 
MONDJANAGNI, A.-C. - Cahiers de l'IPD 9. Institut 
Panafricain pour le Développement (IPD), 
Douala, R.U.C. 448 p. 1984 [FR] ill., graphs, 
maps, tabs. Includes lit.refs ISSN 0256-4777 ISBN 
2-86537-113-1 
@DES = The role of people's participation in 
development in Africa was discussed at a meeting of 
senior staff based in the four regional institutes of 
he Pan African Institute for Development in 1993. 
The focus was on the problems of power relations 
within groups and communities, including 
Jominations of the people by the state, and of 
women by men, which limit people's participation. 
Seneral reflections on problems of people's 
yarticipation were made, and the role of ~ 
ooperatives, community development,and training 
n people's participation for development were 
iddressed, using case studies on people's 
articipation in development in Togo, Congo, 
‘ameroon, Niger, Benin, Zaire and Mali. 


IT, Amsterdam [A 2621-9] 


141 Authority, gender and knowledge: 
theoretical reflections on the practice of 
participatory rural appraisal 
MOSSE, DAVID - Network Paper / Agricultural 
Administration (Research and Extension ) 
Network 44. Overseas Development Institute 
(ODI), London ii, 31 p. 1993 [EN]. Includes 
lit.refs ISSN 0952-2468 

Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) methods 
are increasingly taken up by public sector 
organizations as well as by NGOs in 
project/programme planning. While PRA methods 
are successfully employed in a variety of project 
planning situations, and with increasing 
sophistication, in some contexts the practice of 
PRA faces constraints. Constraints as experienced 
in the early stages of a project are analysed. In 
particular, it is suggested that as participatory 
exercises, PRAs involve 'public' social events 
which construct ‘local knowledge’ in ways which 
are strongly influenced by existing social 
relationships. Information for planning seems to 
be shaped by relations of power and gender, and 
by the investigators themselves and certain kinds 
of knowledge are often excluded. It is concluded 
that as a method for articulating existing local 
knowledge, PRA needs to be complemented by 
other methods of ‘participation’, generating the 
changed awareness and new ways of knowing, 
which are necessary to locally controlled 
innovation and change. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 3161-(1993)44] 
142 _ Social analysis in participatory rural 
development 
MOSSE, DAVID - PLA Notes (1995)24 p. 27-33 
1995 [EN] 9 Jit.refs ISSN 1357-938x 

This article focuses on the generation of 
knowledge about social relationships within 
participatory rural development projects. There is 
a growing recognition that relationships of power 
often set the conditions for participation in 
research planning and development action. Using 
the Kribinico Indo-British Rainfed Farming Project 
(KRIBP) in Gujarat, India, it is demonstrated how 
anthropological approaches of participant 
observation and process documentation might be 
useful for social research in projects. It is 
concluded that participatory rural appraisal 
training had only a small part to play in 
developing fieldworkers' ability to acquire a 
sophisticated understanding of social dynamics 
and to apply this knowledge in village-specific 
development strategies. A project requires a 
management system which is supportive of 
critical reflection and responsive to information 
feedback. Process monitoring of the KRIBP kind 
is not required everywhere, or at all times, but is 
important when developing and testing new field 
methods, or prior to major expansion; when 
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starting work in a new area, when initiating 
complex activities or introducing innovation, 
when selectively reviewing strategy, or training 
new fieldworkers. All of these conditions apply to 
the KRIBP. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3162-(1995)24] 
143. _—s— Participatory development tool kit: 
training materials for agencies & communities 
NARAYAN, DEEPA; SRINIVASAN, LYRA. World Bank, 
Washington, DC 1 book and 25 envelopes in 1 kit 
1994 [EN] ill. ISBN 0-8213-2687-2 

The visual materials contained in this tool kit 
are developed to support participatory processes 
and methods in development activities. Visual 
materials have been found effective in breaking 
class, gender, education, literacy, professional 
training, and status barriers. The kit was prepared 
in response to the demands from people working 
in the field for materials that can help decision 
makers, project staff, training institutes and 
trainers initiate the process of developing their 
own local materials to address local concerns. 
There are two types of activities and materials: 
those intended primarily for trainers and agency 
staff; and those designed particularly for 
community use, but relevant to trainers and 
agency staff as well. The kit is organized into 
twenty-five distinct activities. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 97-382] 
144 _—s‘ Participatory rural appraisal handbook: 
conducting PRAs in Kenya 
- Natural Resources Management Support Series 
no. 1. World Resources Institute. Center for 
International Development and Environment, 
Washington, DC xii, 90 p. 1990 [EN] ill., graphs, 
tabs. Includes lit.refs 

This handbook represents an introduction to the 
rationale and methodology of participatory rural 
appraisal (PRA). It is meant as a guide for village 
leaders and field extension officers working in 
local resource management. Experience with PRA 
in Kenya serves as an example. PRA assumes that 
popular participation is a fundamental ingredient 
in project planning, that locally maintained 
technologies and sustainable economic, political 
and ecological systems are fundamental to reverse 
the decline of Africa, and that sustainable 
development will incorporate approaches that local 
communities themselves can manage and control. 
The 8 clearly defined steps of PRA are described: 
(1) how to select a site; (2) the composition of the 
PRA team; (3) preliminary visits to the site; (4) 
data collection; (5) organization of problems and 
opportunities; (6) ranking of problems and 
opportunities; (7) creating village resource 
management plans; and (8) evaluation, monitoring 
and follow-up. 


KIT, Amsterdam [N 90-1979] 
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145 Participatory training for women 
Society for Participatory Research in Asia, New 
Delhi iii, 125 p. 1993 [EN] ill., tabs. 1st ed.: 1989 

A group of eighteen women trainers from 
fourteen organizations from different parts of the 
country met at a three-day workshop in Delhi, 
India, in December 1987 to explore various 
dimensions involved in training poor illiterate and 
semi-literate women at the grassroots level. The 
workshop was based on case study presentations 
of participatory training programmes conducted 
by NGOs in Maharashtra, Gujarat, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Rajasthan and New Delhi, 
which are described. What emerged from the case 
studies and discussions during the workshop is 
that participatory training programmes entail a 
considerable amount of pre-training preparation. 
Suggestions and recommendations are given 
concerning the training methodology, support 
systems for women learners during training, 
trainer roles, and follow-up of training. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 93-2432] 
146 _—sCwParrticipatory learning & action: a trainer's 
guide 
PRETTY, JULES N.; FAUL-DOYLE, REGINA - [JED 
Participatory Methodology Series. International 
Institute for Environment and Development, 
London v, 267 p. 1995 [EN] ill. Includes lit.refs 
ISBN 1-899825-00-2 

This guide is designed for both experienced 
and new trainers who have an interest in training 
others in the use of participatory methods, 
whether they are researchers, practitioners, policy 
makers, villagers, or even trainers themselves. It 
contains suggestions for the use of methods and 
exercises, and details of the theoretical and 
conceptual challenges facing all trainers and 
facilitators. The basics of interactive training, 
compares methods of instruction are examined, 
and effective ways to establish an atmosphere that 
encourages learning are suggested. The principal 
roles, techniques that trainers should consider 
before undertaking any training activity are 
described, as well as the implications of 
managing group dynamics. Following an outline 
of the principles of participatory learning, the 
process of workshop training in three groups of 
participatory methods, and the process of training 
in the field are described. Detailed descriptions 
are presented of 101 games and exercises for use 
in workshop and classroom settings and in the 
field. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 96-2604 
147 _— Project transfer and self-sustainability 
- AT Source 20(1992)2 p. 11-26 1992 [EN] ill., 
graphs, photogr., tabs ISSN 0920-7996 

The transfer of projects, namely the handing 
over of responsibility of the completed facilities 


to local counterparts, is the focus of the 5 articles 
contained in this special issue. The first article 
describes how a participatory evaluation exercise 
helped to build a relationship between the donor 
the Australian Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 
and an NGO in the Philippines. The second 
considers that the sustainability of rural water 
supply projects depends on successful transfer 
which should start at the beginning of the project. 
The third examines how experts can transfer their 
knowledge to local personnel. The fourth 
considers the training of a group of experts in 
gender awareness. The fifth describes the use of 
short, intensive courses to transfer knowledge in a 
small-scale irrigation project in Tete, Mali. 

KIT, Amsterdam 


148 _— PRA: a new literacy? 
ROBINSON-PANT, ANNA - Journal of International 
Development 8(1996)4 p. 531-551 1996 [EN] ill. 
60 lit.refs. ISSN 0954-1748 

Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) has 
gained in popularity over the last decade and now 
presents a viable challenge to the traditional 
methods of project planning. This paper explores 
the idea of PRA as a new literacy and examines 
how far the visual language of PRA can be 
considered to be neutral and empowering for 
non-literate people. Using concepts from the New 
Literacy Studies, the process is examined 
whereby new skills of mapping and diagramming 
are introduced to non-literate villagers. Taking 
specific examples of PRA activities, it is shown 
that many of the assumptions of PRA 
practitioners regarding people's understanding are 
supported by research into visual literacy and 
ethnomathematics. How far PRA can be an 
empowering process depends on social factors, 
such as the way activities are facilitated and the 
familiarity of the setting. The emphasis within 
PRA on ‘sequencing’ activities and practices such 
as ‘interviewing the diagram’ ensure that the 
visual representations produced are not regarded 
in isolation. It is concluded that, as with new 
literacy users, PRA facilitators need to ensure that 
the visual activities of PRA helping to extend 
people's visual literacy by building on the skills 
they already have and making the most of the 
existing local visual literacy and numeracy 
systems. In particular, the making of diagrams 
needs to be seen differently from the interpreting 
of diagrams, if PRA activities are to lead to action. 
KIT, Amsterdam 


149 Documenting women's views through a poe 
participatory research: diaries of daily activities In 
rural Zambia 

SKJONSBERG, ELSE In: Women wielding the hoe: 
essons from rural Africa for feminist theory and 
levelopment practice ed. by Deborah Fahy 


[D 1513-20(1992)2}] 


[E 3118-8(1996)4] 


Bryceson. Oxford: Berg, 1995, p. 225-236, 2 
lit.refs 1995 [EN] 

The research elaborated in this article had two 
main objectives. One was to procure a detailed 
account of village affairs, that is how people use 
their time and labour to meet their needs. The 
other was to make their everyday behaviour 
understandable to an outsider, not in terms of how 
it matches dominant social science theories and 
models, but simply by getting the villagers' own 
view on why they organize life the way they do, 
and how this tallies with local priorities and 
constraints, ambitions and fears. Participatory 
research seemed the best way to achieve these 
objectives. The research was conducted in a 
village in the eastern province of Zambia. As the 
division of labour in this village is very gender 
specific, time allocation observations could 
provide a starting point for consciousness-raising. 
However, since the researchers and the 
community studied represent very different points 
of departure, participatory research is constantly 
reformed by events and ideas, information and 
arguments. Therefore it cannot be visualized as an 
alternative to existing social scientific research, 
but an important supplement. One of the most 
striking characteristics revealed by the study is 
the diversity of life. Individual differences often 
emerged as more significant than gender 
differences. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3398-(1995)16] 
150 Tools for community participation: a 
manual for training trainers in participatory 
techniques 
SRINIVASAN, LYRA - PROWWESS/UNDP 
Technical Series Involving Women in Water and 
Sanitation. UNDP, New York 179 p. 1990 [EN] 
ill. Includes lit.refs ISBN 0-912917-20-2 

This manual focuses on the field experience of 
PROWWESS (Promotion of the Role of Women 
in Water and Environmental Sanitation Services) 
in adapting and building on a participatory 
training methodology in the water supply and 
sanitation sector. PROWWESS is a UNDP 
programme, initiated in 1983, which aims to 
demonstrate how women can be effectively 
involved in water and environmental sanitation 
projects. Participatory training using the SARAR 
approach, based on self-esteem, associative 
strengths, resourcefulness, action planning and 
responsibility, is elaborated. Many of the 
techniques and activities are described in a step 
by step fashion. An overview is presented of 
training and evaluation techniques, tools, 
workshop activities, and training methodologies. 
Women form the target group as they are the 
main collectors and users of water as well as the 
guardians of household hygiene and family health. 


KIT, Amsterdam [U 92-210} 
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151 Options for educators: a monograph for 
decision makers on alternative participatory 
strategies 
SRINIVASAN, LYRA. PACT/CDS, New York, NY 
ix, 156 p. 1992 [EN] ill., graphs. Includes lit.refs 

Current efforts to combat poverty are concerned 
with finding ways that will enhance the quality of 
people's self-reliant participation in development. 
They are based on the assumption that the 
contributions of the poor as decision makers should 
remain central to any ambitious blueprint for 
change. Three major education approaches for 
reaching and involving people at the local level are 
compared: the didactic mode, education for societal 
change, and education for growth. The concept of 
education as growth addresses a longer term need 
and is therefore a strong complement to other 
educational approaches. Practical considerations in 
applying the growth approach in developing 
countries are discussed, including the use of 
participatory tools to promote the growth process 
and guidelines for designing a participatory 
workshop. Suggestions on how certain participatory 
tools can be adapted for use in sensitizing or 
orienting trainers (senior staff, volunteers, and other 
animators and technical specialists) are presented in 
the form of sample activities. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 94-1204] 
152 _—s Participatory monitoring and evaluation: 
handbook for training field workers 
STEPHENS, ALEXANDRA; PUTMAN, KEES - RAPA 
Publication 1988/2. Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. Regional 
Office for Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok 51 p. 
1988 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 

Guidelines are presented for the training of 
fieldworkers in assisting village groups who want to 
develop a monitoring and evaluation (M&E) system 
which allows everyone to participate, to benefit 
from, and to use data collected and generated in the 
process. Participatory monitoring and evaluation 
(PME) is a system developed primarily for use by 
those who are also beneficiaries of the project or 
programme. Following an introduction, the chapters 
subsequently deal with: the function and 
participatory methods of M&E; the use and choice 
of indicators in PME; how to encourage 
participation, and how to collect, record and use 
information and data for M&E. Special 
considerations that may be accounted for in PME 
are looked at. 
KIT, Amsterdam [K 2485-(1988)2] 
153. Atelier en techniques de la recherche 
qualitative: document de travail 
SURPRIS, MARIE JOSE. SNV-Bénin, [S.1.] 15 p. 
1995 [FR] 

The focus group method is a method for 
qualitative analysis. It is used to collect opinions 
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among small groups of individuals about 
particular subjects. The way in which questions 
are posed is as important as the subject discussed. 
The focus group method which is introduced in 
this paper is based on experiences of the SNV (a 
Dutch NGO) in Benin with determining factors 
that may affect the development of women 
vis-a-vis that of men. Guidelines for the conduct 
of a focus group meeting and themes that can be 
addressed, together with questions that may be 
posed on these themes, are presented. An example 
of a form that can be used to report the 
information gathered is included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 96-40) 
154 Genre et développement: étude des 
obstacles a la promotion de la femme sur le 
plateau Adja 
SURPRIS, MARIE JOSE. SNV-Bénin, [S.1.] xii, [40] 
p. 1995 [FR] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 

A study on the gender relations on Adja 
plateau in Benin carried out by SNV (a Dutch 
NGO) is reported. Following an introduction to 
the region, the study objectives and data 
collection techniques are described. The focus 
group method was used to obtain information of 
the individual women and men about three major 
themes: social change, quality of life, and 
health/population. The results of the focus group 
interviews, and the conclusions drawn are 
reported, and local development interventions that 
will benefit both women and men are suggested. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 96-43 


155 Navamaga: training activities for group 
building, health and income generation 
SVENDSEN, DIAN SESLAR; WIJETILLEKE, SUJATHA. 
Overseas Education Fund, Washington, DC 156 
p. 1983 [EN] ill., maps 22 x ISBN 0-912917-00-8 
More than 50 non-formal, participatory 
training activities that enable women's and mixed 
gender groups to work together to carry out health 
and income generation projects are contained in 
this handbook. It grew out of a training project 
conducted for development officers who were 
assigned to the Women's Bureau of Sri Lanka to 
Carry out projects in rural areas, and assist rural 
women in identifying their needs and in 
developing their own small-scale health and 
income generating projects. Training activities for 
getting and working together including group 
building exercises, for discussing old and new 
roles for women, and activities and guidelines to 
explore, identify and effectively use resources 
and to appraise and plan health and income 
generation projects are suggested. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 84-1402 
156 ~— Training 
RRA Notes 19. TIED. Sustainable Agriculture 


Programme, London 121 p. 1994 [EN] ill., tabs. 
Includes lit.refs 

Participatory approaches and methods have 
increasingly been adopted to involve target 
populations in research and extension and achieve 
more sustainable development processes. The 
papers contained in this special issue on training 
describe various aspects of training in the field of 
participatory rural appraisal (PRA) and rapid 
rural appraisal (RRA). Major themes addressed 
are: the effect of the location of the training 
workshop on the success or failure of training; the 
selection of participants for any course or training 
activity; the importance of including field work in 
the training; PRA training versus RRA training; 
follow-up of training; PRA training for special 
applications; and training tips and ideas. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3162-(1994)19] 


157 _— Training trainers for development: 
conducting a workshop on participatory training 
techniques 

CEDPA Training Manual Series 1995/1. CEDPA, 
tie: DC iv, 92 p. 1995 [EN] ill., graphs, 
taDs 

This manual has been developed as a tool for 
trainers and managers who implement 
participatory training activities in governmental 
and nongovernmental development organizations. 
It should be useful to adult educators, community 
organizers, groups working with young adults, 
and any organization that wishes to strengthen its 
in-house training skills. The training offered is 
organised into 12 sessions which build upon each 
other in terms of information and are sequenced 
in logical presentation order for an actual training 
workshop on participatory training techniques. 
The sessions can be adapted according to the 
identified learners' needs. The manual is the result 
of experience in training of trainers in developing 
and developed countries and is designed by the 
Training Division of the Centre for Development 
and Population Activities (CEDPA). 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br N 96-22] 
158 Gender and adult education: training 
gender-sensitive and feminist adult educators in 
South Africa: an emerging curriculum 
WALTERS, SHIRLEY - Perspectives in Education 
15(1993/4) p. 115-130 [EN] 

In an effort to develop a feminist approach to 
training adult educators in South Africa, the 
author examines four central themes emerging» 
from an experience of training adult educators in 
gender-sensitive and feminist methods. Similar 
themes are also reflected in the literature on 
feminist pedagogy. These themes include: 
-onsciousness-raising, issues of difference 
setween women, the position of the educator % 
social activism. The paper concludes by offering 


or and 


considerations for constructing a feminist and 
gender-sensitive curriculum for training adult 
educators. 

CACE, South Africa 


159 Gender in popular education: methods for 
empowerment 
WALTERS, SHIRLEY & MANICOM, LINZI. Zed books: 
London 239 p. 1996 [EN] ISBN 1 85649 349 0 

This book is a collection of critical reflections 
on feminist adult education work in grassroots 
organisations, development projects, formal 
institutions and community educationa 
programmes in a wide variety of countries 
including South Africa, India, the United States, 
Canada, Malaysia, the Philippines and Australia. 
The contributors reflect a variety of feminist 
positions and enliven their focus on methodology 
by shifting between personal narrative, 
experiential analysis and theoretical 
contextualisation. The book raises some of the 
central debates and tensions within the arena of 
gender and popular education and concrete 
experiences of how these have been challenged. 
The authors' willingness to be self-critical and to 
experiment with new applications of concepts and 
practices make this a valuable addition to the 
library of gender trainers in any context 
internationally. 
KIT, Amsterdam [P 97-133] 
160 ‘Participatory development and gender: 
articulating concepts and cases 
WEEKES-VAGLIANI, WINIFRED - Technical Papers / 
OECD Development Centre 95. OECD. 
Development Centre, Paris 66 p. 1994 [EN]. 
Includes lit.refs 

The need for a gender perspective in the 
participatory development field is explained, and 
the goals of participatory development, namely 
efficiency, empowerment and sustainability, are 
outlined. Having considered the rationale for a 
focus on participatory development and gender, 
obstacles to achieving participatory development 
are discussed, including cultural perceptions, 
opposition of men, and the social organization of 
work. The role of outsiders in overcoming some 
of these obstacles are considered, as well as the 
roles of focusing efforts, adapting the incentive 
structure, and enhancing gender sensitivity. In 
addition, advocacy and evidence that participation 
works are required. The ways in which gender 
relations are being dealt with in major 
participatory development debates are discussed, 
together with examples from the literature and 
interviews which illustrate how practical progress 
can be made towards strengthening local 
institutions and social actors. Issues related to 
women's organizations and ideas for linking the 
local, national and international donor levels are 
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also addressed. Prerequisites to achieving the 
objectives of gender-sensitive participatory 
development include institutional reforms, a 
change in the language, and refining the concepts 
of participatory development. 
KIT, Amsterdam [K 2542-(1994)95] 
161 ~—‘ Rapid rural appraisal, gender and health: 
alternative ways of listening to needs 
WELBOURN, ALICE - /DS Bulletin 23(1992)1 p. 
8-18 1992 [EN] ill. 5 lit.refs ISSN 0265-5012 

The use of rapid rural appraisal (RRA) in 
sensitising development workers on issues of 
gender and health is discussed. It is argued that 
unless a change in perspective takes place at field 
level, there is little prospect for improvement. 
RRA is a concept and methodology which 
challenges conventional assumptions about 
communities and their needs. Various examples 
of different RRA techniques are used to illustrate 
the kind of information which development 
workers can learn for themselves about the 
communities with whom they work, provided that 
they know how to and are ready to listen. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 1978-23(1992)1] 


162 La prediction des effets du Programme de 
développement integré dans les provinces du 
Sanguie et du Boulkiemde (PDISAB) sur les 
rapports femmes-hommes 

ZUIDBERG, LIDA; TALL, KADIDIA. Institut Royal des 
Tropiques. Département de Développement 
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Agricole et des Entreprises, Amsterdam iv, [ca. 
110] p. 1993 [FR] ill., maps, tabs. Includes lit.refs 
A gender impact study (Etude d'impact sur les 
rapports femmes-hommes; EIF) of the Integrated 

Development Programme (Programme de 
Développement Intégré dans les provinces 
Sanguié et du Boulkiemdé; PDISAB) in Burkina 
Faso is presented. The study took place in six 
villages selected according to ethnicity, village 
size and distance to the main road. The EIF is a 
form of participatory rural appraisal. The impact 
study aimed at providing ideas and 
recommendations with respect to project planning 
and implementation, and finding proper ways to 
improve women's status. At the same time the 
gender impact study could be tested and 
monitored, and possibilities for the integration of 
EIF in poverty and environmental impact 
assessments could be explored. The PDISAB is 
elaborated including production and farming 
systems, and the division of labour. Emphasis is 
put on the institutional capacity with respect to 
women. Six recommendations could be made: (1) 
a redefinition of objectives and strategies; (2) a 
reallocation and decentralization of tasks and 
responsibilities of the institutions involved; (3) 
promotion of women in management functions; 
(4) administration of planning methodologies; (5) 
reallocation of funds; and (6) limitation of 
management levels, agents and bureaucracy. 

KIT, Amsterdam [N 93-2513] 
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163 Addressing the constraints of Chadian 
women: AID program strategy & management 
plan: a report 
ADOUM, CAROL M. Agency for International 
Development. Bureau of Science and Technology. 
Office of Women in Development, [S.1.] x, 113 p. 
1991 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 

Gender issues and women's development in 
Chad were studied to suggest ways of 
incorporating women's and gender issues into the 
USAID programme in Chad. The findings, 
conclusions and recommendations of the study 
are reported. Women's social and legal status, and 
their participation in agricultural and private 
sector activities and political life are discussed, 
and health care issues relevant to women are also 
addressed. Women in Chad are found to face 3 
major constraints to improving their situation: 
lack of access to credit, training and appropriate 
technologies. Key questions which are considered 
critical to USAID activities in Chad are 
discussed, and recommendations relating to 
agricultural marketing and private sector 
activities, to health care delivery, and to 
programme management and implementation are 
suggested. 
KIT, Amsterdam 


164 Gender and command over property: a 
critical gap in economic analysis and policy in 
South Asia 
AGARWAL, BINA - World Development 22(1994)10 
p. 1455-1478 1994 [EN] 100 lit.refs ISSN 0305-750x 
In rural South Asia, where arable land is the 
most important form of property, any significant 
improvement in women's economic and social 
situation is crucially tied to their having 
independent land rights. Better employment 
opportunities can complement but not substitute 
for land. Despite progressive legislation, few 
women own land, and even fewer effectively 
control any. Social, administrative, and 
ideological factors underlie the persistent gap 
yetween women's legal rights and their actual 
»wnership of land, and between ownership and 
-ontrol. The necessity of collective action to 
»vercome these obstacles and aspects needing 
specific focus for policy and action are also 
liscussed. 


<IT, Amsterdam [E 1271-22(1994)10] 


[N 93-3163] 


165 —_ Gender issues and water and sanitation 
projects in the Republic of Benin 
BADEN, SALLY - BRIDGE. Report 24. University 
of Sussex. IDS, Brighton ii, 32 p. 1994 [EN]. 
Includes lit.refs ISSN 1359-1398 

Women are major users of water for domestic 
consumption and economic purposes and, 
according to gender divisions of labour, are 
largely responsible for the collection and 
management of water for household use. Since 
1985 there has been a policy on the maintenance 
of rural water supply which stresses the active 
participation of the community and cost sharing. 
The adoption of participatory approaches, 
however, does not ensure that genuine 
participation of local communities, in particular 
women, will ensue. A few water supply projects 
are discussed to highlight lessons that can be 
learned. These projects are the Benin Rural Water 
Supply Project, the ACORD Integrated Rural 
Development Programme, and the DGIS Village 
Health Worker Project. Despite a general lack of 
information, and, in particular, a lack of gender 
considerations in water supply and sanitation, 
lessons can be learned including that: more 
rigorous gender analysis is required in the 
preparatory stage of projects; project documents 
should specify explicit objectives in relation to 
women's participation and expected benefits, not 
just a general objective of ‘improving women's 
status’; and that beneficiaries, project staff and 
related (government) personnel should be 
analysed in terms of gender composition and 
gender sensitivity. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1994)24] 
166 Background paper on gender issues in 
Ghana 
BADEN, SALLY - BRIDGE. Report 19. University 
of Sussex. IDS, Brighton ix, 81 p. 1994 [EN] ill., 
tabs. Includes lit.refs ISSN 1359-1398 

A gender analysis is provided, summarising the 
situation of women in Ghana, with particular 
reference to their social, economic, legal and 
political status. The particular needs of women in 
Ghana are identified in relation to: health, 
education, employment, income and 
consumption; political representation, control 
over and access to natural and other resources; 
shelter; physical security; and legal and human 
rights. The extent, scope and effectiveness of 
current government and donor supported projects 
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and programmes specifically aimed at improving 
the position of women are reviewed. It is shown 
that there is extreme diversity and complexity of 
household forms and the organization of the 
household economy. Pooling of resources within 
the household is not the norm. This has major 
implications for the gender and broader welfare 
impact of policies or interventions whether 
directly or indirectly. The implication is that the 
various dimensions of social heterogeneity for 
development assistance is that programme design 
and implementation must specifically address 
local situations. Possible areas for fundamental 
gender research are identified. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1994)19] 
167 _—‘Practical strategies for involving women as 
well as men in water and sanitation activities 
BADEN, SALLY - BRIDGE. Report 11. University 
of Sussex. IDS, Brighton [43] p. 1993 [EN]. 
Includes lit.refs ISSN 1359-1398 

It has increasingly been acknowledged that 
women in developing countries are managers of 
water supply and sanitation (WSS) at household 
and community level. Despite the adoption of the 
community participation approach in WSS, the 
participation of women has not automatically 
improved, and sometimes women have been 
involved in ways that increase their workload. 
Regarding the central role of women in WSS, 
strengthening women’s participation is of great 
importance. A gender-based approach is needed 
to ensure that women's work or financial burden 
is not increased without commensurate gains. 
Following an overview of gender issues in WSS, 
positive and negative lessons from experiences 
with, and practical strategies for involving women 
in WSS activities are documented according to 
the phases of a WSS project/programme: planning 
and decision-making; human resources 
development; implementation, operation and 
maintenance; sanitation and health education; and 
monitoring an evaluation. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1993)11] 
168 Gender matters: involving women in 
development in Latin America and the Caribbean 
BLUMBERG, RAE LESSER. US Agency for 
International Development. Bureau for Latin 
America and the Caribbean, Washington, DC 62 
p. 1990 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 

Lessons learned with gender-sensitive 
development efforts with special reference to 
Latin America and the Caribbean are presented. 
The five sections address: (1) the evolution of 
women in development efforts in the Agency for 
International Development (AID), with special 
emphasis on the Bureau for Latin America and 
the Caribbean (LAC); (2) lessons learned about 
gender and planned development; (3) evidence to 
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document key lessons; (4) institutional lessons 
learned about the conditions under which gender 
is incorporated into the AID project cycle; and (5) 
a review of the newly strengthened Agency and 
congressional mandates about taking gender into 
account. The conclusion is that gender matters. 
When women already are economically active, 
the extent to which they both participate in and 
benefit from targeted interventions focused 
around those activities affects the development 
effort's success, and the well-being of those 
women and their families. The evidence indicates 
a synergistic impact when development efforts 
enhance or reduce economic benefits by women. 
Recommendations for LAC are made. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 92-7103 
169 National report on women's studies in 
South Africa 

BONNIN, DEBBY. Unpublished report. University of 
Natal, Durban, 1995 [EN]. 

This is a paper commissioned for the Beijing 
Conference. It looks at the field of women's 
studies in South Africa from two perspectives: the 
descriptive and the analytical. The descriptive 
aspect of the paper involves the institutional 
history of different academic projects and 
programmes with a focus on 'women's studies’, 
since 1989, in South African tertiary education. 
Both the achievements, and the complex 
institutional struggles which have accompanied 
the establishment of academic legitimacy around 
‘women's studies’ are noted. The analytic 
perspective of the paper examines three main 
issues: (1) the potential for academically-sited 
‘women's studies' work to impact on policies and 
programmes design to empower South African 
women (2) the difficulty of both recognizing, and 
maintaining, critical links between 'women's 
studies’ activists within institutions and 
organizations outside institutional walls which 
fight for women's empowerment (3) the 
implications of racial difference for both the 
direction of 'women's studies' 
scholarship/research and for the way in which 
‘women's studies' can work as a site of genuine 
liberation for black South Africans, especially 
black South African women. The paper concludes 
that while the past ten years' work on establishing 
‘women's studies’ at some universities has 
involved an enormous commitment to 
transformative knowledge about gender relations, 
‘women's studies’ will need to address the issues 
raised in (1)-(3) with much more depth before the 
field's contribution to empowering black, and 
African, women's lives can be undisputed. 

CACE, South Africa 


170 AFRA confronts gender issues: the process 
of creating a gender Strategy 
BYDAWELL, MOYA - Gender and Development 
5(1997)1 p. 43-48 1997 [EN] 1 lit.ref. Issn 
1355-2074 

The Association for Rural Advancement 
(AFRA) is an independent rural land service 
organisation in South Africa, affiliated to the 
National Land Committee. It is concerned to work 
with communities on influencing land reform and 
the formulation of a just land agrarian policy for 
South Africa. In 1990, the organisation initiated a 
process of incorporating a gender Strategy into its 
work, with a one-day workshop on gender issues 
for AFRA staff. It is shown that this and next 
initiatives have not been without problems for 
AFRA. Issues of race and gender appeared to 
interact to cause conflict, tensions and 
misunderstanding through the process. The way 
in which these difficulties have been addressed 
seems to have led to a move towards a more 
shared common understanding of gender as an 
aspect of social differentiation, and as being 
concerned with the relationship between men and 
women, rather than being a 'women's issue’. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3030-5(1997)1] 


171 Gender, emergencies and humanitarian 
assistance 
BYRNE, BRIDGET; BADEN, SALLY - BRIDGE. Report 
33]. University of Sussex. IDS, Brighton vi, [69] 
p. 1995 [EN] ill. Includes lit.refs ISSN [1359-1398 
There is growing international consensus on 
the need to consider gender issues in emergencies 
and humanitarian assistance. A gender approach 
is important to identify men's and women's 
differing vulnerabilities to crises and their 
different capacities and coping strategies, to take 
account of these gender issues in the design of 
relief programmes. Frameworks for analysing 
gender issues in emergencies are reviewed, and 
emergency responses (food aid, health, protection 
and human rights issues) are looked at from a 
gender perspective. The policy and institutional 
environment for integrating gender issues in 
emergency responses are examined, with specific 
reference to recent moves towards relief and 
development. Measures which might be taken 
towards integrating gender into humanitarian 
assistance are suggested. Examples of gender 
guidelines and policies are included. There appear 
0 be many institutional and other barriers to the 
mplementation of gender policy in emergencies 
work. It is suggested to establish a ‘bottom line 
‘or emergency practice, which would comprise an 
-xcepted set of minimum level practices which, 
ziven what is known of gender issues 1n 
‘mergency situations, it would be unacceptable 
or agencies to omit and without which women 
nay be negatively affected in ways which are 


costly or impossible to reverse. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1995)33] 
172‘ Facing the challenges of HIV, AIDS, STDs: 
a gender-based response 
DE BRUYN, MARIA. KIT: publ. with WHO, 
Amsterdam 52 p. 1995 [EN] ill., maps. Includes 
lit.refs ISBN 90-6832-708-9 

This resource pack aims to help policy-makers, 
programme planners and implementers and 
service providers develop a gender-based 
approach to their work on HIV/AIDS and STDs. 
After outlining the global epidemiology of HIV 
infection, AIDS and STDs, it explores the 
concepts of gender and a gender-based response. 
The text is illustrated with personal stories and 
examples from programmes around the world, 
showing the impact of gender inequality on 
female and male risk and coping, and providing 
examples of effective responses. The tool cards 
and posters are designed as guides for practical 
activities to promote gender awareness as well as 
attitude and behaviour change. They provide 
suggestions for active, participatory work with 
women, men and youth to make them aware of 
gender issues and their relation to HIV/AIDS and 
STDs. The activities described can help people 
explore their feelings, knowledge, ideas, values 
and beliefs; they may be adapted to meet different 
needs and situations. A checklist is provided for 
assessing the gender-based focus of existing or 
planned programmes and interventions. 
KIT, Amsterdam [U 95-313/U 95-314/U 95-318] 


173 Challenging gender stereotypes in training: 
Mozambican refugees in Malawi 

DZIMBIRI, LEWIS B. In: Development and social 
diversity introd. by Mary B. Anderson. - Oxford: 
Oxfam, 1996, p. 78-81, ill., tabs, 7 lit.refs 1996 
[EN] 

Evidence suggest that women are neglected in 
development and relief activities, with most 
benefits tending to accrue to men. The role of 
gender in the allocation of projects and the 
recruitment of beneficiaries is assessed in 4 NGO 
income-generating projects among long-stay 
Mozambican refugees in Malawi. A selected 
typology of women's involvement in various 
income-generating projects reveals that only a 
small amount of refugee women is involved, 
compared to men. It is suggested that most of the 
activities offered do not meet women's real-life 
needs because their design is based on traditional 
ideas of women's (and men's) roles. To enable 
women to strengthen their self-reliance, skills 
development among refugee women should focus 
on real income-generating activities, even if these 
are considered the traditional domain of men. 


KIT, Amsterdam [N 96-2520] 
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174 Gender profile of the state of Eritrea 
GREEN, CATHY; BADEN, SALLY - BRIDGE. Report 
22. University of Sussex. IDS, Brighton iii, 47 p. 
1994 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs ISSN 1359-1398 

1993 marked the end of a thirty year long 
struggle for independence of Eritrea against the 
Ethiopian regime. Women were active as 
combatants in the military struggle and in 
supporting roles. They also participated in the 
programme for political mobilization and social 
reform which formed an integral part of the 
liberation struggle. These reforms to some degree 
challenged pre-existing institutions of gender 
subordination in Eritrean society and have led to 
gains for Eritrean women. A brief overview of the 
main geographical and of socio-economic 
characteristics of Eritrean society and the political 
processes which have shaped the recent history of 
the country is given. The role of women in the 
Eritrean People's Liberation Front, and women's 
legal status, with particular reference to marriage 
and family law are described. Women's and 
gender issues, including the gender division of 
labour, within the rural and urban economies, and 
women's status vis-a-vis men's in relation to 
education, health and political participation are 
examined. The aid agencies currently active in 
Eritrea are outlined. Tentative recommendations 
are made as to how gender interests may be 
protected and promoted as Eritrea enters the 
post-independence era. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1994)22] 
175 Water resources management: a 
macro-level analysis from a gender perspective 
GREEN, CATHY; BADEN, SALLY - BRIDGE. Report 
21. University of Sussex. IDS, Brighton [19] p. 
1994 [EN]. Includes lit.refs ISSN 1359-1398 

The World Bank and UNCED have adopted an 
integrated, participatory water resources 
management (WRM) approach. The WRM 
approach, however, is bereft of any form of 
gender analysis. Following an overview of the 
WRM policy of the World Bank and UNCED, 
some of the gender implications of the policy are 
highlighted in terms of: the nature of the World 
Bank/UNCED focus on women, pricing of water 
resources, poverty alleviation, decentralisation, 
participation, environmental protection measures, 
water conservation technologies, and upgrading 
of skills. It is concluded that the WRM approach 
has potential for increased responsiveness to the 
interests of women. However, women have been 
‘added in’. Potential weaknesses in 
operationalising the WRM approach in relation to 
women include the need to fully account for the 
time and money costs to women of new supplies 
and environmental protection measures. In this 
regard, the adoption of participatory approaches 
may prove to have a higher cost for women than 
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expected. The costs to women may be alleviated 
somewhat if appropriate supports (e.g. credit) are 
made available to women. In addition, there is a 
need for a reconceptualization of women as water 
users for productive purposes and not simply as 
managers of domestic water supply. 


KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1994)21] 


176 Gender analysis and financial institutions: 
the perspective of a grassroots environmental NGO 
GRIFFIN, ERIC - Natural Resources Forum 
20(1996)2 p. 153-161 1996 [EN] 22 lit.refs ISSN 
0165-0203 

This article is an attempt to reconcile the 
opinions of various activist-oriented 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) on the 
use of gender analysis as a policy tool in the field 
of international development and 
macro-economic policy. One critique from a 
gender perspective on Structural Adjustment 
policies is that unpaid labour, performed by 
women in the household, is considered 
unproductive according to current 
macroeconomic accounting techniques. 
Grassroots environmental NGOs in particular, 
seek reform in macroeconomic policy initiation, 
implementation and evaluation. The evolving 
relationship between international financial 
institutions (IFIs) and NGOs is elaborated. The 
first steps to improvement are to create an 
independent unit at the IMF, specifically devoted 
to political and social issues, and to strengthen the 
Gender Analysis and Policy (GAP) team at the 
World Bank. NGOs should press the IMF to 
uphold its obligation to increased prosperity by 
developing a unit of highly qualified individuals 
to identify, research, deliberate, advise and aid in 
the implementation of specific policy 
recommendations to deal with social, political and 
environmental ramifications of structural 
adjustment. The ideas presented in this article are 
intended to facilitate dialogue between the 
aforementioned parties. Actors involved are 
challenged to remove their professional hat to 
accept the validity of the propositions with an 
equal proportion of reason and intuition. 
KIT, Amsterdam [K 2087-20(1996)2] 


177 _—_ Gender and agricultural development: 
surveying the field 
HENDERSON, HELEN KREIDER; HANSEN, ELLEN. 
University of Arizona Press, Tucson, AZ xvi, 161 
p. 1995 [EN]. Includes index. Bibliogr.: p. 
123-151 ISBN 0-8165-1565-4 

Agricultural planning and development are 
crucial to human survival, but usually they 
proceed without any consideration of the 
importance of gender issues at the production 
level. Conceptual and research literature 
regarding women's and men's role in agriculture 


is presented to assist development practitioners, 
planners and policy makers in identifying and 
prioritising the contribution of both women and 
men to agricultural production in development 
planning, research and training. Analyses are 
provided of: the agricultural tasks and 
responsibilities associated with gender; time 
allocation per task in relation to other associated 
tasks; gender differences in access to and control 
of basic resources (land, income, credit, 
appropriate technology, and training); and the 
impact of out-migration on women farmers. Three 
specific applications of a gender-focused 
approach in the project areas of livestock 
management, water management and agroforestry 
provide in-depth analyses of the gender roles in 
these fields. Development practitioners may use 
the book as part of training programmes to 
provide evidence for women's contributions to 
agriculture and to ensure the appropriate 
collection of gender disaggregated data during 
field research. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 96-1268] 
178 Integrating gender into environmental 
research and policy 
JOEKES, SUSAN; GREEN, CATHY; LEACH, MELISSA - 
Working Paper / Institute of Development Studies, 
University of Sussex 27. University of Sussex. 
Institute of Development Studies, Brighton i, 55 
p. 1996 [EN]. Includes lit.refs ISSN 1353-6141 ISBN 
1-85864-014-8 

Recent research in many different settings has 
arrived at a new understanding of the links 
between gender relations and environmental 
management which carries very different policy 
implications. The prime requirement is the 
understanding that men's and women's interests in 
and incentives for environmental conservation 
may be very different, largely because women 
have lesser property rights than men in 
environmental resources. Moreover, 
policy-makers have emphasized exclusively on 
women's subsistence roles, ignoring their 
market-related activities and the dynamic 
interactions of men's and women's resource 
management roles and responsibilities. Therefore, 
women's property rights in natural resources need 
to be identified and actively monitored 
throughout the life of a project. Women should 
not be expected to participate in or contribute to 
resource use practices from which they 
themselves will not benefit. The need to widen 
people's range of livelihood choices may 
sometimes imply interventions not focused on the 
=nvironment per se. Policy-makers need to take 
account of the fact that women have lesser 
>ommand over cash than men and that where men 
-ontrol household expenditures, they may not 
zive proper weight to women's interests OF 


priorities. Two case studies from Mali and Kenya 
illustrate community-based resources 
management (water and fuelwood). 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3443-(1996)27] 
179 Women in Nepal 
JOEKES, SUSAN - BRIDGE. Report 1. University of 
Sussex. IDS, Brighton 28 p. 1991 [EN] ill., tabs. 
Includes lit.refs ISSN 1359-1398 

Following a general introduction to Nepal, the 
role of women in agriculture, forestry, labour 
migration, and the household is described. 
Women's health and welfare and their 
involvement in the labour market is also 
addressed. Women's status, statistics, legal and 
political representation and the consequences of 
poverty for women is dealt with. Nepal is one of 
the poorest countries in the world, and the 
potential for development is constrained by the 
physical features of the country. Although 
agriculture is the main production sector, the 
resource base is so poor and holdings have been 
so fragmented with population growth that 
incomes to individual farm households are 
inadequate. Migration away from the hills and 
mountains to other parts of the country or to India 
is a livelihood strategy. Nepal is one of the very 
few countries where men's life expectancy 
exceeds that of women (52 years compared to 51 
in 1989), which reflect pervasive discrimination 
against women in terms of access to food, health, 
education and in hours of work throughout their 
lifetimes. Women provide the major input into 
agriculture, and livestock activities, and in the use 
of natural resources, in particular forests, in terms 
of both labour and decision making. With the 
addition of domestic work, adult women in poor 
households have a much heavier work burden 
than men. The prospect for delivering or enabling 
the population to secure further welfare 
improvements is considered to depend critically 
on women. In Nepal, as elsewhere, some of the 
greatest welfare impacts among the poor will be 
achieved by placing more income in the hands of 
women. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1991)1] 
180 Background report on gender issues in 
India: long report 
JOHN, MARY; LALITA, K. - BRIDGE. Report 31. 
University of Sussex. IDS, Brighton vii, [ca. 225] 
p. 1995 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes glossary. Includes 
lit.refs ISSN [1359-1398 

An analysis is provided of women's situation 
and status, and gender biases in India, and the 
implications for gender-sensitive policies and 
interventions. The focus is on the likely impact of 
the new economic policy, and how issues of caste 
and communalism interact with gender 
discrimination. A more detailed investigation is 
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presented of gender biases in the provision of 
social sector services, education and health in 
particular, and water, sanitation and housing. The 
institutional framework within which gender 
inequalities are being addressed is described in 
terms of: the women's movement in India, the 
state, NGO approaches, institutionalization of 
gender training, and women's participation in 
local government (Panchayati Raj). The impacts 
of efforts to 'mainstream' gender so far and future 
prospects in this direction are assessed. 

KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1995)31] 


181 ‘'Sameness' and ‘difference’ for women 
bureaucrats: experience from a management 
development for women programme 

MACALPINE, MARION In: Getting institutions right 
for women in development ed. Anne Marie Goetz. 
- Brighton: University of Sussex. Institute of 
Development Studies, 1995, p. 125-130, 4 lit.refs 
1995 [EN]. With English, French and Spanish 
summary (p. iv, Vili, xi) 

Experiences are presented from a management 
development programme (run by RIPA 
International in London) for women civil servants 
from the 'South' to explore how participants are 
required to be both 'the same’ as male bureaucrats 
alongside whom they work; and the expectation 
that they are ‘different’ from their male 
colleagues; both expectations working to women's 
disadvantage. Women shared experiences in their 
working environments and were given the change 
of swopping ‘men's roles' or exploring alternative 
ways of decision-making. It shows how such a 
programme can challenge the concept of the 
‘gender neutral’ bureaucracy through a process of 
sharing and legitimizing the experience of 
participants, and making explicit the gendered 
power relations that structure the organization. 
The aim of the course of raising awareness among 
participants was achieved as it helped them to be 
creative in exploring possibilities and finding 
solutions. 
KIT, Amsterdam [E 1978-26(1995)3] 
182. Gender and HIV/AIDS in sub-Saharan 
Africa: the cases of Uganda and Malawi 
MARCUS, RACHEL - BRIDGE. Report 13. 
University of Sussex. IDS, Brighton [47] p. 1993 
[EN] ill., maps, tabs. Includes lit.refs ISSN 1359-1398 

The gender dimensions of the impact of 
HIV/AIDS in sub-Saharan Africa are discussed 
with particular reference to Uganda and some 
reference to Malawi. The emphasis is on 
heterosexual transmission of HIV and its 
prevention, raising issues of gender and sexuality. 
An overview is provided of the social 
epidemiology of HIV/AIDS in Uganda and 
Malawi, with a focus on gender disparities in 
prevalence rates. Gender issues in vulnerability to 
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HIV infection are discussed. The prevention and 
control strategies and their gender implications, 
and the gender dimensions of care strategies in 
the countries concerned are examined. 
Suggestions for improving HIV/AIDS prevention 
and care activities in Uganda, and to a lesser 
extent in Malawi are given. General 
recommendations on sensitising prevention and 
programme to gender considerations are 
proposed, including that research into the gender 
(and class, ethnic, geographical and educational) 
composition of recipients of counselling and care 
services should be carried out and that the results 
should be used to examine (and if necessary 
address) any apparent gender biases in such 
provision. The extent to which women's 
organisations are able to influence national AIDS 
programmes and the degree to which gender 
issues are taken into account at this level should 
also be investigated. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1993)13] 
183 Gender and development in Namibia: a 
country study 
MARCUS, RACHEL; BADEN, SALLY - BRIDGE. 
Report 6. University of Sussex. IDS, Brighton 
[32] p. 1992 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs ISSN 
1359-1398 

A picture is given of the situation of women in 
Namibia by describing the gender roles in the 
rural economy, and gender biases in employment, 
incomes, poverty, education, health and housing. 
Although much of the data available is not 
systematically disaggregated by gender or by 
region, the major areas in which women are 
disadvantaged in Namibia are highlighted. While 
women's priorities differ considerably throughout 
the country, there are some major areas of 
common concern, especially employment, 
education, health and housing. Prioritising these 
sectors might be an effective strategy in 
supporting the overall empowerment of Namibian 
women. General policy conclusions include that 
women need more secure access to and rights 
over land; and there is a need for affirmative 
action in the formal labour market, combined 
with improved education and training for women. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1992)6] 


184 Gender and development: policy and 
practice of ACFOA member agencies 
MITCHELL, SUZETTE. Australian Council for 
Overseas Aid (ACFOA), Canberra 39 p. 1995 
[EN]. Includes lit.refs ISBN 0-909831-66-1 

A study on the progress achieved in 
women/gender in development by the member 
agencies of the Australian Council for Overseas 
Aid (ACFOA) is presented. The main tool used 
for the study was a questionnaire in the form of 
an audit on Women/gender in development 


programmes and affirmative action. The aim of 
the study was to improve or assist the member 
agencies in addressing gender aspects of 
development. The results of the audit show that a 
great deal of work needs to be done in both the 
role of women in Overseas projects and the role of 
women in Australian aid agencies. It appears that 
agencies are more likely to deal with women's 
issues Overseas than in their own work 
environment. This is alarming as many aid 
agencies need to be seen to be dealing with 
gender issues before they ask their counterparts to 
do so. Recommendations are presented, including 
that ACFOA should provide gender training for 
member agencies. Results indicate a relation 
between gender equity in staffing and committee 
structures,and progress with women/gender in 
development and related actions. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 96-7] 
185 Making the GRADE: transforming the 
development agenda in the Africa region 
MORRIS-HUGHES, ELIZABETH; BLACKDEN, MARK. 
World Bank. Africa region. Technical 
Department. Human Resources and Poverty 
Division. Gender Team, [Washington, DC] [24] 
p. 1993 [EN] ill., graphs, tabs. Includes lit.refs 
This is the third in a series of annual progress 
reports on the status of addressing gender issues 
in the work of the Gender Team for the Africa 
Region of the Human Resources and Poverty 
Division of the World Bank. It addresses the ways 
in which the Gender-Responsive Actions for 
Development (GRADE) Regional Programmes 
increased and systematic attention to gender 
issues is now focusing on going beyond 
‘mainstreaming’ women into development, by 
helping to transform the development agenda 
itself in the African region. The activities of the 
Gender Team include the development of a paper 
on gender issues in economic adjustment, the 
design of a framework for gender analysis of 
primary sources, activities to support individual 
countries to develop gender-responsive policies. 
Gender training activities have included the 
organization of a 2-day seminar in France. For the 
years 1994-96 GRADE proposes a core 
programme of three mutually reinforcing 
activities, including the 
identification/development of operational 
research and gender policy issues for Africa, and 
a gender training programme for regional staff. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br U 93-123] 


186 Review of training of development 
functionaries in India from a gender perspective 
MURTHY, RANJANI KRISHNA. Author, Brighton 11, 
123 p. 1991 [EN] ill., tabs. Photocopy. Includes 
lit.refs 
Based on a review of literature and interviews, 


training programmes for development 
functionaries in India are assessed from a gender 
perspective. Having reviewed policy and planning 
approaches to women's development designed to 
meet the needs and interests of women are 
reviewed, the relevance of the gender approach to 
understanding women's subordination, and the 
rationale for gender sensitization of development 
functionaries are explored. A framework for a 
gender analysis of training programmes is 
developed and used to assess the training 
programmes of 7 different types of Indian 
organizations. The extent to which women's 
issues is shown, and detailed analyses of case 
Studies of the more gender-sensitive training 
programmes are presented. Measures to 
strengthen gender aspects in the Indian training 
programmes are suggested, including the design 
of a comprehensive course on gender, 
development and gender training, the 
identification of strategic persons for gender 
training abroad, and creating a network of those 
involved in gender training. 
KIT, Amsterdam (N 91-1381] 
187 Gender research on urbanization, 
planning, housing and everyday life (GRUPHEL) 
workshop report, 29 March to 2 April 1992, ZESA 
training centre, Harare, Zimbabwe: report 

NCUBE, SIBUSISIWE - ZWRCN workshop report 2. 
Zimbabwe Women's Resource Centre and 
Network, Harare [15] p. 1992 [EN] 

A workshop report is presented of the 'Gender 
Research on Urbanization, Planning, Housing and 
Everyday Life' (GRUPHEL) held in Harare, 
Zimbabwe, 1992. In this four day workshop 
participants presented and discussed (gender 
focused) research proposals that were to be 
included in the GRUPHEL programme. The 17 
proposals concerned Zambia and Zimbabwe and 
were submitted to a Swedish funding agency. 
Topics included: women's access to shelter, urban 
agriculture, property rights, living conditions, 
housing deprivation and credit facilities. 
Individual researchers had the opportunity to 
discuss individual problems and solicit assistance 
from fellow researchers. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3543-(1992)2] 
188 A gender analysis of the Interface forestry 
programme in Ayyalur, Tamil Nadu: a minor field 
study 
NILSSON DAHLSTROM, ASA - Working paper / 
International rural development centre, Swedish 
university of agricultural sciences 298. Swedish 
University of Agricultural Sciences. IRDC, 
Uppsala 75 p. 1995 [EN] ill., graphs, maps, tabs. 
Includes lit.refs ISSN 1100-8679 

A gender analysis of the social and 
socio-economic impact of a social forestry 
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programme in Tamil Nadu, India, was carried out 
in 1995, using a combination of secondary data, 
and semi-structured and unstructured interviews. 
Background information is provided on the study 
area, and the different activities of the forestry 
programme, which started in 1981. The impact of 
the programme of the living conditions of the 
target group is evaluated in terms of income 
generated from agriculture, non-timber forest 
produce, animal husbandry and wage labour. The 
gender division of labour is described and the 
programme's impact on the gender relations in 
both the private and public spheres is indicated. 
Women have no access to land or property and 
hardly participate in the decision making 
processes. It is argued that women should have 
their own forum of discussion and representation, 
and the Forest Department staff should be made 
more sensitive to gender issues through 
appropriate training. A system of benefit-sharing 
and sustainable income-generating projects is 
needed to ensure the long term impact of the 
programme. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3242-(1995)298] 
189 From learning literacy to regenerating 
women's space: a story of women's empowerment 
in Nepal 
PARAJULI, P.; ENSLIN, E. Stanford University, 
Stanford - Convergence 23(1990)1 p. 44-56 1990 
[EN] 8 lit.refs. With Spanish and French 
summary ISSN 0010-8146 

The emergence of a women's movement in 
rural Nepal demonstrates the relation between 
social movements and popular education in the 
empowerment of women. Based on a small 
experiment in a village in Chitwar District in 
1987, it is shown that educational programmes 
cannot be the main factor in social movements, 
but can be the enabling factors, if grounded in 
local realities and dialogical in method. It 
appeared that women can articulate and assert 
their own knowledge to challenge the dominant 
male world view, and that socio-cultural 
consciousness can be generated by redefining 
women's position in the traditional society. The 
success of the educational programmes led to the 
demand of a plot of public land on which a 
women's centre was established in 1988 in an 
attempt to realize control over public land, to 
reclaim a social and cultural space and gain more 
control over processes of change. 
KIT, Amsterdam [H 1967-23(1990)1] 
190 Systematizing gender-based interventions: 
the Mindanao experience 
POLESTICO, RACHEL V. - Adult Education and 
Development (1993)40 p. 323-330 1993 [EN] ISSN 
0342-7633 


KIT, Amsterdam (E 3125-(1993)40] 
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191 Gender and rural poverty in Asia: some 
implications for project design 
SAFILIOS-ROTHSCHILD, CONSTANTINA - EDI 
Agriculture and Rural Development Division 
Working Papers. World Bank. EDI, Washington, 
DC 27 p. 1991 [EN]. Includes lit.refs 

Gender is interlinked with rural poverty in Asia 
in many ways. Appropriate strategies for poverty 
alleviation should take salient gender issues into 
consideration, together with the necessary 
conditions and safeguards for successful 
implementation and sustainability. A critical basis 
for these strategies is that gender inequities which 
perpetuate and exacerbate poverty can be 
weakened by increasing the economic value of 
women through skills training for productive, 
profitable employment and through increased 
access to credit and technology. Appropriate 
strategies include: gender mainstreaming of 
poverty alleviation programmes; the elimination 
of gender stereotypes and the development of 
approaches for reaching poor rural women; the 
development of gender awareness among policy 
makers and professionals in agriculture and rural 
development; valid gender-disaggregated 
statistics and data; and institutionalization of 
gender issues in agricultural education and 
training. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br U 92-146] 
192 Aneducation programme for peasant 
women in Honduras 
TCBORA, ROCIO; EADE, DEBORAH Centro de 
comunicacién y capacitaci6n para el desarrollo, 
Apartado postal 3267, Tegucigalpa - Development 
in practice 3(1993)1 p. 48-51 1993 [EN] 2 lit.refs 
ISSN 0961-4524 

PAEM is a programme that works with 
Christian women in the rural parishes in Peru. It 
aims to bring together women who are involved 
in activities run by the Catholic Church and any 
other disadvantaged women from neighbouring 
peasant communities in order to create an 
alternative approach to educational and 
organizational work which is responsive to 
women's specific problems, needs and concerns. 
The NGO Centre for Communication and 
Training for Development (COMUNICA) has 
been working with PAEM over the last 3 years in 
order to shape new ideas about popular education 
in Latin America. COMUNICA has made great 
use of video in building on the oral tradition as a 
means of raising gender-related issues. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 2672-3(1993)1] 


193 Women and development in Laos 
THOMSON, SHEILA; BADEN, SALLY - BRIDGE. 
Report 9, University of Sussex. IDS, Brighton 
[29] p. 1993-{EN] all., tabs. Includes lit.refs ISSN 
1359-1398" - 1) ae 
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Women's participation in economic 
development in Laos after 1975 is assessed. 
Women have made a vital contribution to both the 
rural (agriculture and small-scale industries) and 
urban (formal and informal) economies. Women's 
Status in the field of education, health and 
politics, and the institutional mechanisms 
available to support women's interests and 
concerns are also examined. In spite of the 
political priority given to gender equality by the 
government, and the central role of women in the 
national and household economy, women in Laos 
continue to be marginalised by male dominated 
social and political institutions and restricted in 
their educational and employment opportunities. 
More than one-third of the female population are 
member of the Lao Women's Union, but the 
organization faces several challenges in its 
attempts to redress women's subordination. Some 
of these constraints have been tackled recently 
with foreign assistance. Tentative policy 
suggestions are made, including for macro policy 
and institutional interventions, and relating to 
health, education, agriculture, small-scale 
industry and marketing. 
KIT, Amsterdam [D 3639-(1993)9] 
194 _ Beyond gender roles? Conceptualizing the 
social and economic lives of rural peoples in 
sub-Saharan Africa 
WARNER, M.W.; AL-HASSAN, R.M.; KYDD, J.G. - 
Development and Change 28(1997)1 p. 143-168 
1997 [EN] ill., graphs 59 lit.refs. With summary 
ISSN 0012-155X 

The repeated failure to design and 
appropriately target policies and interventions 
which address the needs of the rural people in 
Africa suggests that something may be wrong 
with our understanding of the way that these 
peoples live their lives. Perspectives which focus 
on intra-household processes, and on gender — 
issues in particular, represent useful advances in 
the way that the social and economic lives of 
Africa's rural population are conceptualized. 
However, this article questions the value of 
adopting development planning, policy and 
project approaches based on the rigid 
identification of gender roles. With reference to 
field research undertaken in northern Ghana, it 1s 
demonstrated that other social constructs, such as 
marital status and seniority, may be as important 
as gender in determining the roles and status of 
individuals in African rural societies. A number 
of practical implications of this finding in terms 
of the structuring of development-oriented 
research and the targeting of policy and 
interventions are highlighted. 


KIT, Amsterdam {D 1323-28(1997)1] 
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195 Gender aspects in the management of water 
WUK, CHRISTINE VAN; LANGE, ESTHER DE: 
SAUNDERS, DAVID - Natural Resources Forum 
20(1996)2 p. 91-103 1996 [EN} ill., tabs 35 
lit.refs ISSN 0165-0203 

Water resources increasingly need to meet the 
demands and needs of different sectors and to be 
protected against deteriorating quantity and 
quality. The different interests of men and women 
in the use of water resources are discussed and 
what effects the neglect of female interests in 
particular, has on development. Besides class and 
ethnic differences, the different interests of men 
and women also play a role in the cross-sectoral 
management of water resources. Water pricing, 
property rights and management structures are 
three key aspects where a gender approach is 
required. In the management of water resources in 
smaller catchment areas, several instruments for a 
gender approach have been developed. Discussed 
are gender specific participatory research, 
planning, and tools, gender in management 
organizations and task divisions and involvement 
of multidisciplinary teams with gender 
orientation. More investigations and gender 
specific tools and systems are required to equip 
staff with the attitudes,knowledge and skills to 
address gender issues in water resources 
management and development. Six case studies of 
water resources management practices illustrate 
the different tools used and analyses of gender 
conditions. 
KIT, Amsterdam [K 2087-20(1996)2] 
196 Women's status in South Asia: with special 
reference to India, Bangladesh, Nepal & Pakistan: 
paper prepared for the 'development management 
programme’, organised by PRIA, New Delhi, 
module gender sensitive development, January 
15-16, 1996 
CHETNA, Ahmedabad 62 p. 1996 [EN] ill., 
graphs, tabs. Photocopy 

Women's status in South Asia, with special 
reference to India, Bangladesh, Nepal and 
Pakistan, is reviewed, drawing on data and 
information on women's health, educational and 
political status, and the women and violence, and 
women's economic participation. The aim of the 
paper is to provide a picture of women's situation 
in every sphere of life and the influences that 
impinge on women's lives and status. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 95-576] 
197 __ Incorporation of gender issues in Lake 
zone farming systems research: consultancy report 
of a mission undertaken from 19 April until 9 May 
1993 
ZUIDBERG, LIDA C.L.; RUGIMBANA, CECILIA; KUNDI, 
THEDDY Z. Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam 
[60] p. 1993 [EN] ill., tabs. Includes lit.refs 
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A consultancy mission was undertaken to 
examine gender issues in the Lake Zone Farming 
Systems and Research (FSR) Project in Tanzania. 
The consultancy was part of the 1993 Annual 
Workplan and aimed at rendering ‘assistance to 
the development of a gender-aware programme 
and its integration in the team as a whole’. An 
outline is given of the project and the attention 
given to gender issues in its documents. The 
conditions within the project are considered 
favourable to include gender analysis in the FSR 
methodology. Gender analysis can make an 
important contribution to four areas of analysis in 
FSR: analysis of labour activities; analysis of 
resources; benefit and incentive analysis; and 
inclusion analysis. The attention paid to gender 
issues in current project work (diagnostic 
research, planning and design of improved 
technologies, testing and evaluation) is assessed, 
and recommendations for developing a more 
gender-sensitive FSR programme are put forward. 
KIT, Amsterdam {G 96-702] 


198 ‘Linking women to the main canal: gender 
and irrigation management 

ZWARTEVEEN, MARGREET - Gatekeeper Series 54. 
ITED. Sustainable Agriculture Programme, 
London 16 p. 1995 [EN]. Includes lit.refs ISSN 
1357-9258 
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Irrigation projects, particularly irrigation 
settlement projects, provide some of the most 
striking examples of how projects fail when 
gender issues are not recognized or 
accommodated. The most important questions 
underlying much gender criticism are seldom 
addressed: women's access and rights to water 
and land and their access to decision-making. 
These questions must be addressed if irrigation is 
to lead to improved livelihoods for all local 
stakeholders. The intersections between irrigation 
approaches and gender approaches are identified. 
Attempts to make irrigation engineers and 
managers, and consequently their policies, 
programmes and projects, more gender-sensitive 
are destined to fail when gender interests and 
needs are not translated into water terms. The task 
of gender specialists is not limited to pointing out 
how and where water projects have negatively 
affected women; they also have to provide 
creative and workable solutions and alternatives 
that can be easily understood and adopted by 
irrigation planners and managers. At the same 
time, it should be realized that gender analysis of 
irrigation management may lead to a reassessment 
of irrigation goals and objectives, as well as of 
the strategies to achieve those objectives. 

KIT, Amsterdam [E 3245-(1995)54] 
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199 = Caribbean resource kit for women 
University of the West Indies. Extra-mural 
Department. Women and Development Unit, St. 
Michael, Barbados [304] p. 1982 [EN] ill., tabs. 
in map 

An overview of and introduction to the wide 
range of resources and activities for, by and about 
women engaged in development programmes _ 
throughout the English-speaking Caribbean are 
offered. Country profiles contain addresses of 
organizations involved with women, arranged 
according to type of organization: being an 
umbrella organization, or related to a church, 
political party, or profession, or a service 
organization. Reviews are provided of projects 
and other activities, organizations involved in 
training courses and a bibliography of materials 
that may be relevant to the women in the region 
involved in agriculture, appropriate technology, 
education, health, and small businesses. Regional 
organizations that can provide support to 
programmes/projects working with women are 
listed, and a bibliography focusing on women in 
the Caribbean region as a whole is added. Ideas 
and steps to be taken when seeking financial and 
technical assistance, including sample proposals 
and letters, and possible funding organizations are 
indicated. 
KIT, Amsterdam [CAR 352=77] 
200 Feminist teaching methods for adult and 
popular educators: an annotated bibliography 
BENJAMIN, LEHN, M. CACE Publications/UWC, 
Cape Town 31 p. 1994 [EN] ISBN 1-86808-201-6 

This booklet reports on over 70 international 
articles which deal with issues of gender and 
feminism within adult and popular education. 
Using popular education and feminist 
methodologies as the reference point, most of the 
articles were chosen from a range of education 
journals between the years of 1990-93. Included 
are resources which explore the intersections of 
gender, race, class and culture; resources which 
link women and popular education; and resources 
which examine key concepts such as power, 
empowerment, resistance, difference, and others 
issues critical in informing popular education and 
feminist methodology. A valuable resource for 
anybody working within in the area of gender 
raining. The editors point out that the most 
salient gap within the annotated bibliography 
relates to the North-South divide in global access 


and distribution of information and resources. 
Given that most journals are published in the 
U.S.A. or Europe, the articles listed reflect by and 
large a Northern perspective which may not be 
relevant in all contexts. The bibliography 
therefore, according to the editor, highlights the 
need to for adult/popular educators in the South 
to theorize and write about their own practices 
and insights. 

CACE, South Africa 


201 _— Inventory of gender-related research and 
training in the international agricultural research 
centers 1990-1995 
FELDSTEIN, HILARY SIMS; SLACK, ALISON - 
Working Paper / CGIAR Gender Program 8. 
CGIAR, Washington, DC iv, 73 p. 1995 [EN] ill., 
tabs. Includes index 

Since 1991, the CGIAR (Consultative Group 
on International Agricultural Research) Gender 
Programme for Gender Analysis has sought to 
strengthen the use of gender analysis in research 
aimed at technology development and in training 
for developing country researchers to ensure that 
women's, as well as men's, agricultural 
enterprises and operations are fully considered 
when defining research problems and setting 
priorities. An inventory is presented of 
gender-related research and training in the 
International Agricultural Research Centres 
(IARCs) in the period 1990-1995. The 
information gathered is based on accounts from 
individual scientists. The entries are arranged 
according to thirteen categories for research. One 
hundred-and- forty research projects were listed 
and examined according to the seven 
cross-cutting categories of gender-related 
research: (1) methodologies development; (2) 
adoption studies and impact assessment; (3) 
characterization and diagnostic studies; (4) 
on-farm research; (5) postharvest processing and 
management and marketing studies; (6) literature 
reviews and special studies; and (7) 
women-specific technologies or women-focused 
studies. The inventory represents both a baseline 
and a beginning for the [ARCs in using gender 
analysis in their research, training and 
dissemination activities. 


KIT, Amsterdam [K 2900-(1995)8] 
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202 Femmes du Sud: sources d'information 
pour le développement 
GALLAND, COLETTE; LALONDE, CHRISTIANE; TREFEU, 
THERESE; BISILLIAT, JEANNE - Réseaux 
documentaires pour le développement. IBISCUS, 
Paris 188 p. 1995 [FR]. Includes index ISBN 
2-909994-12-0 

Sources of information in the field of 
women/gender and development are presented in 
this directory. It contains 29 international 
organizations, and 255 national organizations in 
both developing and developed countries 
involved in women/gender and development, 
arranged according to country. The development 
assistance of France in the field of women/gender 
is considered. A list of 75 periodicals that have a 
particular focus on women/gender and 
development, and a selective bibliography on the 
issue are presented. Most of the material included 
is in French. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 96-1103] 
203. Rural women: annotated bibliography 
KUBISZ, KRYSTYNA M. CAB International, 
Wallingford 264 p. 1992 [EN]. Includes index 
ISBN 0-85198-829-6 

This annotated bibliography comprises 
approximately 1900 abstracts of publications 
concerned with women and rural development in 
the Third World. The scope of the bibliography is 
broad and coverage includes all aspects of rural 
women's lives. The abstracts have been selected 
from the 'Rural Development Abstracts’ subfile of 
the CAB Abstracts database and cover the period 
1984-91. The abstracts are divided into the 
following subject categories: development policy 
and planning; environment and natural resources; 
social situation; grassroots organizations; 
population; health and welfare; economic 
development; employment and labour; 
agricultural development; industry and 
enterprises; tertiary sector; education and 
training; projects and surveys; aid and 
development agencies; and bibliographies. 
KIT, Amsterdam [G 92-636] 
204 Women in conservation: tools for analysis 
and a framework for action: annotated 
bibliography 
LOUDIYI, DOUNIA; MEARES, ALISON. IUCN, 
Washington, DC ix, 154 p. 1993 [EN]. Includes 
index ISBN 2-8317-0196-1 

This annotated bibliography aims to provide a 
summary of research experience and publications 
on women in environment and resources 
conservation. The emphasis is on the roles and 
responsibilities of women in the use and 
management of natural resources, and the 
accompanying social, political and cultural 
dimensions which influence women's sustainable 
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use of natural resources. The literature listed and 
reviewed provides recent examples, case studies 
data and theory demonstrating women's 
interaction with the environment in contributing 
to the household or community economy and 
responding to their family's subsistence needs. 
Strategies for implementing research 
methodologies and translating policy into action 
are highlighted, as well as tools and guidelines 
that have been used to ensure women's 
participation in the design, implementation and 
monitoring of conservation and sustainable 
development projects and programmes which 
affect the access to and quality of natural 
resources they manage and depend on. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 95-1353 
205 Noshort cuts: a starter resource book for 
women's group field workers 
MAY, NICKY - Actbook 1. Change, London 56 p. 
1986 [EN] ill., graphs, tabs. Includes lit.refs ISBN 
0-907236-18-9 

This resource book represents a guide and tool 
for fieldworkers to issues and problems in the 
area of women and development. It touches on 
key aspects of women's lives, their work, 
responsibilities, aspirations and constraints 
women face, in performing their work. Simple 
and practical guidelines are offered on how to 
proceed with assistance to women's groups, give 
technical support and advice on how to solicit 
funds, and basic organizational skills and 
questions that frequently face new women's 
groups and community efforts in development. 
The main sections address: how a fieldworker can 
support women's groups; women's group 
organization: choosing a group activity, 
evaluation and funding; book- keeping and 
business management; and ideas for women's 
group activities in the field of income generation, 
handicraft production, labour-saving technology, 
agriculture, food processing, water, health, 
nutrition, energy and reforestation, education, 
child care facilities, law and women. A 
bibliography and resource guide are included. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 86-169 


206 Gender and development: information and 
training pack 

NAIR, NIRMALA - Training for Community 
Outreach and Education / TCOE publications. 
TCOE Cape Town 1996 [EN] 

TCOE's innovative and multi-purpose pack on 
Gender and Development is aimed at a wide 
range of community based, activist organisations 
as well as educational and developmental groups. 
As an experimental initiative the pack aims to 
make gender and development theories and 
debates accessible to people on the ground and 
relate it to the global context of development in a 


critical manner. A key intention of the pack is to 
create space to indigenise some of the relevant 
gender and development discourses. This is done 
by using the personal life story of Ntombi 
Azithethi as a linking thread throughout the pack. 
While the objective of the pack is to raise issues 
of gender and development, it is also hoped that 
the pack will become a catalyst in unleashing 
some of the crucial discussions on the nature of 
development itself and how ordinary people on 
the ground can contribute towards a critical 
consciousness that fosters increased people 
centred development initiatives in this country. 
The idea of the pack emerged over time - as a 
result of TCOE's more than 11 years of 
community training and organisational building 
work in rural South Africa. They needed simple 
yet critical materials on gender and development 
for use with the communities who comprise their 
constituency. 

CACE, South Africa 


207 _ __—A selected computerised list of books in 
PRIA library on gender 

PRIA. Library and Documentation Centre, New 
Delhi 27 p. [ca. 1995] [EN] 

A selected gender bibliography of material 
available in the library of the Society for 
Participatory Research in Asia (PRIA), located in 
New Delhi, India is presented. Some of the 


material is annotated. 
KIT, Amsterdam [Br G 96-42] 
208 Gender and development directory 
Australia, 1995 
THOMAS, PAMELA; TYLMAN, LUCY. ANU. 
Australian Development Studies Network, 
Canberra vii, 442 p. 1995 [EN]. Bibliogr.: p. 
421-437. Includes glossary. Includes index ISBN 
0-7315-1969-8 
Individuals and organizations involved in 
gender-related development and based in 
Australia are listed in this directory. It includes 
names, addresses, disciplines, specialisation, 
types of experience, examples of experience, 
countries of experience, languages and recent 
publications and unpublished material of 
individuals and organizations with experience in 
gender and development. 
KIT, Amsterdam [N 96-1473] 
209 Répertoire des ONGs africaines: activités 
dans le domaine: genre/femme et développement 
ZAOUDE, ASTER. UNIFEM, Dakar 88 p. 1995 [FR] 
Non-governmental organizations actively 
involved in women/gender and development in 
the African region are listed. The organizations 
are arranged per country, and in alphabetical 
order. 


KIT, Amsterdam [U 95-514] 
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54000 Kuala Lumpur 

Malaysia 

Tel.: 603-292-9913 

Fax : 603-292-9958 

E-mail : arrow @po.jaring.my 
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Center for Women's Development Studies 
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New Delhi 110017 

India 

Tel.: 91-11-643-8428 
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G.P.O. Box 5006 

Bhatbotani, Kathmandu 

Nepal 

Tel.: 977-1-411-458 

Fax : 977-1-410-831 


Centre for Development and Population Activities 
(CEDPA)/New Delhi 
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New Delhi 

India 

Tel.: 91-11-672841 / 91-11-673733 

Fax : 91-11-688-6098 
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and the Pacific (CIRDAP) 
Chameli House 

17 Topkhana Road 

PO Box 2883 

Dhaka-1000 

Bangladesh 

Tel.: 880-2-9556131 

Fax : 880-2-9562035 

E-mail: cirdap @citechco.net 
URL: http://www. cirdap.org.sg 


Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP) 

UN Building Rajdamnern Avenue 

Bangkok 10200 

Thailand 

Tel.: 662-2829 160-200 

Fax : 662-2829602 


Fiji Women's Crisis Centre 

PO Box 12882 

Suva 

Fiji 

Tel.: 679-313-300 

Fax : 679-313-650 

E-mail: fwcoc @pactok.peg.apc.org 


GABRIELA 

c/o St. Scholastica College 

PO Box 3153 

Manila 

Philippines 

Tel.: 63-2-522-3551 / 63-2-507-786 


Gender Analysis and Development, Planning 
Project, National Commission on Women's Affairs 
Royal Thai Government 

Bangkok 

Thailand 

Tel.: 66-2-22153558 


Gender and Development Programme 

Asian and Pacific Development Center (APDEC) 
Pesiaran Duta 

PO Box 12224 

50770 Kuala Lumpur 

Malaysia 

Tel.: 60-3-2548088 

Fax : 60-3-2550316 

E-mail: gad @jaring.po.my 


Gender and Development Research Institute, 
Women's Education and Training Center 
501/1 Mu 3 Dechatungka Road 

Don Muang 

Bangkok 10210 

Thailand 

Tel.: 662-5661774/5662288 

Fax : 662-5663481 


Gender and Environment Research Network in Asia 
(GERNA) 

Interdisciplinary Studies in Gender and Technology 
(SERD) 

Asia Institute of Technology 

P.O. Box 2754 

Bangkok 10501 

Thailand 

Fax: 66-2-5162126 / 5161418 

E-mail: hs5051 @rccvax.ait.ac.th 


Gender Resource Centre, Bangladesh Rural 
Advancement Committee (BRAC) 

66, Mohakhali C/A 

Dhaka-1212 

Bangladesh 

Tel.: 88-02-884-180-7 

Fax : 88-02-883542 / 883614 

E-mail: grcbrac@bdmail.net 


Indian Institute of Management, Bangalore 
Bannerghatta Road 
Bangalore 560 076 


India 
Tel.: 01 1-080-663-2450 
Fax : 01 1-080-664-4050 
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Indian Institute of Management 
Vastrapur 

Ahmedabad 380015 

India 

Tel.: 011-91-79-407-241 

Fax : 011-91-79-642-7896 
E-mail: indira@iimahd.ernet.in 


Initiatives: Women in Development (IWID) 
E2, B Block, 4th Floor 

Parsn Paradise Apartments 

109, GN Chetty Road 

T. Nagar, Madras 600 017 

India 

Tel.: 91-44-826-0689 / 91-44-826-4728 
Fax : 91-44-825-4376 

E-mail: martha @iwid.ilmas.ernet.in 


Institute of Philippine Culture 
Ateneo de Manil University 
Loyola Heights 

Quezon City 1108 

Philippines A-61 

Tel.: 1-63-2-924-4567 or 4572 

Fax : 1-63-2-924-4690 

E-mail: jeanne @ pusit.admu.edu.ph 


International Center for Integrated Mountain 
Development 

4/80 Jawalakhel, PO Box 3226 

Kathmandu 

Nepal 

Tel.: +977-1-525313 

Fax : +977-1-524509 

E-mail: icimod@mos.com.np / dits @icimod.org.np 


International Institute of Rural Reconstruction 
(IRR) 

Silang 

Cavite 

Philippines 

Tel.: 63-969-9451 

Fax : 63-969-9937 

E-mail: iirr@ phil.gn.apc.org 


International Irrigation Management Institute (IIMI) 
P.O. Box 2075 

Colombo 

Sri Lanka 


ISIS International 

66 Scout Delgado 

Bgy. Laging Hando 

Quezon City 1103 
Philippines 

Tel.: 632-967297 

Fax : 632-9241065 

E-mail: Isis@phil.gn.apc.org. 
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National Commission on the Role of Filipino 
Women 

1145 J.P. Laurel Street 

San Miguel 

Metro Manila 

Philippines 

Tel.: 63-2-7415028 / 7415093 

Telex: PHIL TLX (ITT) 40404 TXBCS 0893 


National Commission on Women 
Milap Vatika, 19 C/UA Jawahar Nagar 
New Delhi 110007 

India 

Tel.: 011-91-11-291-7946 

Fax : 011-91-11-331-6470 


National Labour Institute 
Sector 24 

Noida Distt. Ghaziabad 
Uttar Pradesh 201301 
India 

Tel.: 91-11-6873631 


Pacific Women's Resource Bureau, South Pacific 
Commission 

Noumea 

New Caledonia 

Tel.: 687-26-38-18 

E-mail: debbies @spc.org.nc 

URL: 
http://www.spc.org.nc/women/womenpub.html 


SEARCA 

Regional Center for Graduate Study and Research in 
Agriculture 

Los Banos 

Laguna 

Philippines 


Simbu Women's Resource Centre 
PO Box 192 

Kundiawa 

Simbu Province 

Papua New Guinea 


Simorgh Women's Resource and Publication Centre 
PO Box 3328, Gulberg 11 

Lahore 54660 

Pakistan 

Tel.: 92-423-5757195 

E-mail: simorgh @infolink.net.pk 


UNIFEM Pacific Mainstreaming Project 
C/-UNDP 

Private Mail Bag Suva 

Fiji 


Unity for Social and Human Acti 

5/1 Sir Syred Road — 
Ist Floor Block A 

Mohammadpur 

Dhaka- 1207 

Bangladesh 

Tel.: 880-2-811527 


Women's Education and Research C 

No.58, Dharmarama Road —— 
Colombo 6 

Sri Lanka 

Tel.: 94-1-590985 / 5952696 

Fax : 94-1-596313 


Women's Health and Development Resource Centre 
(CHETNA) 

Lilavatiben Lalbhai's Bungalow 

Civil Camp Road 

Shahibaug Ahmedabad 380 004 

Gujarat 

India 

Tel.: 91-79-7868856 

Fax : 91-79-7866513 / 91-79-6420242 


South America and the Caribbean 


Centre for Gender and Development Studies 
University of the West Indies 

Cave Hill Campus 

P.O. Box 64 Bridgetown 

Barbados 

Tel.: 1-809-424-1314 / 425-1310 Ext. 341/342 
Fax : 1-809-424-3822 


Centro de Estudios de la Mujer 
Av. Santa Fé 53807 E 

(1425) Buenos Aires 

Argentina 

Tel.: 011-54-1-772-5837 

Fax : 011-54-1-772-5837 

E-mail: cem @cembue.cci.apc.org 


Centro de Estudios de la Mujer-Honduras (CEM-H) 
Apto. 3543 

Tegucigalpa 

Honduras 

Tel.: 504-326301 

Fax : 504-326301 


Centro de la Mujer Peruana Flora Tristan (Center of 
Peruvian Women) 

Parque Hernan Velarde No. 42 

Lima | 

Peru 

Tel.: 51-14-332765/330694 

Fax : 51-14-332765 


Centro de Mujeres, CIDHAL (Communicacion, 
Intercambio y Desarrollo Humanos en America 
Latina) 

Calle de las Flores 12, Col. Acapantzingo 
Cuernavaca 

Morelos 62440 

Mexico 

Tel.: 52-73-182058 

Fax : 52-73-140586 

E-mail: cidhal @laneta.apc.org 


CISFEM (Centro de Investigacion Social, 
Formacion y Estudios de la Mujer) 

Av. Universidad, Chorro a Coliseo 
Edificio Zulia, Piso 9 

Oficina 91-92 

Caracas 

Venezuela 

Tel.: 58-2-545-25-54/545 70 94 

Fax : 58-2-541-79-06 


FLACSO (Facultad Latinoamericana de Ciencias 
Sociales) 

Direcci6n: Gral. Ulpiano Paez # 118 y Av. 
Patria, Casilla 17-11-06362 

Quito 

Ecuador 

Tel.: 5932-542-714 / -542-716 / -528-200 / 
-229-806 / -220-559/7 

Fax : 5932-566-139 

E-mail: recharte @ pddsflac.ecx.ec 
recharte @ pddsflac.ecx.apc.org 

poats @ pddsgen.ecx.ec 

poats @ pddsgen.ecx.apc.org 


Fondo de Documentacion Mujer y Genero 
(Resource Centre on Women and Gender), 
Universidad Nacional de Colombia 

Ed. Manuel Ancizar, Of. 2003 

Santage de Bogota 

Colombia 

Fax: 57-1-222-7257 

E-mail: jInewton @colnodo.apc.org. 


Fundacion Puntos de Encuentro 
Apto 5546 

Managua 

Nicaragua 

Tel.: 505-2-73991 

Fax : 505-2-624004/624005 


INSTRAW (International Research and Training 
Institute for the Advancement of Women) 

César Nicolas Penson 102-A, Apartado Postal 21747 
Santa Domingo 

Dominican Republic 

Tel.: 1-809-6852111 
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Pat Ellis Associates/)WAND 
15 Sandford 

St. Philip 

Barbados 

Tel.: 1-809-4238115 


Projekta 

PO Box 788, Paramaribo 
Suriname 

Tel.: 597-472737 

Fax : 597-420644 

E-mail: Projekta@SR.Net 


Red de Educacion Popular entre Mujeres (REPEM) 
(together with Consejo de Educacion de Adultos de 
America Latina) 

Colonia 20 69 

Montevideo 11200 

Uruguay 

Tel.: 598-2-40-68-94 

Fax : 598-2-49-23-43 

E-mail: repem @chasque.apc.org 


North America 


African Women's Leadership Program, Winrock 
International 

1611 N. Kent St. 

Arlington 

VA 22209 

USA 

Tel.: 1-703-525-9430 

Fax : 1-703-525-1744 

Telex: 6491108 WIDC UW 


Anne Litwin & Associates, NTL 
698 West End Avenue # 14D 
New York 

NY 10025 

USA 

Tel.: 91-440-8254376 


Canadian Council for International Cooperation 
1 Nicholas St., suite 300 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Canada K1N 7B7 

Tel.: 613-241-7007, ext.307 / 613-236-4547 
Fax : 613-241-5302 / 613-236-2188 

E-mail: ccicpro@apc.web.org 


Canadian Research Institute for the Advancement of 


Women, Perspectives Research & Communications 
408-151 Slater Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Canada K1P 5H3 

Tel.: 1-613-563-0681 

Fax : 1-613-563-0682 

E-mail: criaw @ worldlink.ca 
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Centre for Development and Population Activities 
(CEDPA) 

1717 Massachusetts Avenue, NW Suite 200 
Washington, DC 20036 

USA 

Tel.: 202-667-1142 

Fax : 202-332-4496 

E-mail: cedpa_lh @cerf.net 


GEN NET, Water and Sanitation Department, 
World Bank Group 

Room $4-133 

Washington DC 20433 

USA 

Tel.: 1 202 477 0164 


Gender in Development, United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) 

1 United Nations Plaza 

New York 

NY 10017 

USA 

Tel.: 1-212-906-6606 / 5084 

Fax : 1-212-906-5120 

E-mail: rosukay @ aol.com 


Gender Research Network, Gender Program, 
CGIAR (Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research), World Bank 

1818 H Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20433 

USA 

Tel.: 1-202-473-895 1/8933 

Fax : 1-202-334-81 10/8750 

E-mail: h.feldstein@cgnet.com / 
d.merrill-sands @cgnet.com 

URL: 
http://www.cgiar.org:80/ifpri/gender/gender.htm 


Interaction, Commission on the Advancement of 
Women (CAW-Interaction) 

1717 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Suite 801 
Washington, DC 20036 

USA 

Tel.: 202-667-8227 

Fax : 202-667-8236 

E-mail: skindervatter @interaction.org 

URL: http://www. interaction.org/ 


International Women's Tribune Centre; 
WomanSource, Women, Ink./WomanSource 
Documentation Centre 

777 United Nations Plaza 

New York 


Tel.: 1-212-687-8633 
Fax : 1-212-661-2704 
E-mail: iwtc @igc.apc.org / wink @igc.apc.org / 
wsource @igc.apc.org 


Office of Women in Development, United States 
Agency for International Development 
(USAID-PPC/WID) 

New State Room 3725-A 

Washington DC 20523-0041 

USA 

Tel.: 202-647-3992 

Fax : 202-647-9390 


United Nations Development Fund for Women 
(UNIFEM) 

304 East 45th Street, 6th Floor 

New York 

NY 10017 

USA 

Tel.: 1-212-906-6400 

Fax : 1-212-906-6705 

E-mail: unifem @undp.org 

URL: http://www.un.org/womenwatch/un.htm / 
www.unifem.undp.org 


United Nations Division for the Advancement of 
Women 

1 United Nations Plaza 

New York, NY 10017 

USA 

Tel.: 1-212-906-6705 

Fax : 1-212-906-6705 

URL: http://www.un.org/womenwatch/un.htm 


WEDO (Women's Environment and Development 
Organization) 

845 Third Avenue, 15th floor 

New York 


Tel.: 1-212-7597982 

Fax : 1-212-7598647 

E-mail: wedo @igc.apc.org 

Gopher site: 
gopher://gopher.igc.apc.org:70/1 1/orgs/wedo 


WID Directorate, CIDA 
200 Promenade du Portage 
Hull, PQ K 1 A OG4 
CANADA 

Tel.: 1-819-9533348 


Europe 


Abantu for Development 

1 Winchester House 

11 Cranmer Road 

London, SW9 6EJ 

United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-171-820-0066 

Fax : 44-171-820-0088 
E-mail: people @ abantu.org 


Akina Mama wa Afrika 
London Women's Centre 
Wesley House 

4 Wild Court 

London, WC2B SAU 
United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-171-4050678 

Fax : 44-171-8313947 
E-mail: amwa@gn.apc.org 


Chr. Michelsen Institute, Development Research 
and Action Program 

Fantoftvegen 38 

N-5036 Fantoft 

Bergen 

Norway 

Tel.: 47-5-574000 / 47-5-574382 

Fax : 47-5-574001 

Telex: 40 006 CMI N 

URL: http://www.tjner.uninett.no/~cmi/ 


Development Planning Unit, University College 
London 

9 Endsleigh Gardens 

London WC1H OED 

United Kingdom 

Tel.: 071-388-7581 

Fax : 071-387-4541 


Gender and Development Training Centre 
Wilhelminastraat 18 

2011 VM Haarlem 

The Netherlands 

Tel.: 31-23-5342149 

Fax : 31-23-5312481 

E-mail: groen@euronet.nl 


Gender Issues Network, IRC International Water 
and Sanitation Centre, Training Section 

P.O. Box 93190 

2509 AD The Hague 

The Netherlands 

Tel.: 31-70-3314133 

Fax : 31-70-3814034 

E-mail: IRCWATER @ ANTENNA.NL 

URL: 
http://info.lut.ac.uk/departments/cv/wedc/garnet/genn 
et.html 


Gender Research and Training Centre 

School of Development Studies, University of East 
Anglia 

Norwich, NR4 7TJ 

United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44- 1603-5928 13/592807 

Fax : 44-1603-451999 

E-mail: great @uea.ac.uk 
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Gender Team OXFAM/UK 
274 Banbury Road 

Oxford OX2 7DZ 

United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-1865-311311 

Fax : 44-1865-312600 


Ian MacDonald Associates 
36 Robertson Road 
Brighton BN1 5NL 
United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-1273-559000 


Institute of Development Studies (IDS) 
University of Sussex 

Brighton, Sussex BN1 9RE 

United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-1273-606261 

Fax : 44-1273-691647 

E-mail: qdfdo @uk.ac.sussex.central 
URL: http://www. ids.ac.uk/ids/ids.htm 


Institute of Social Studies (ISS) 

P.O. Box 29776 

2502 LT The Hague 

The Netherlands 

Tel.: 31-70-4260460 

Fax :31-70-4260799 

E-mail: promotion @iss.nl / student.office @iss.nl 
URL: http://www. iss.nl 


International Agricultural Center (IAC), Gender 
Studies in Agriculture 

P.O. Box 88 

6700 AB Wageningen 

The Netherlands 

Tel.: 31-317-490111 

Fax : 31-317-418551 

E-mail: iac @iac.agro.nl 


London School of Economics and Political Sciences 
(LSE) 

Houghton Street 

London WC2A 2AE 

United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-171-9557602 

Fax : 44-171-8311684 


Netherlands Organisation for International 
Cooperation (NOVIB) 

P.O. Box 30919 

2500 GX The Hague 

The Netherlands 

Tel.: 3170-3421621 

Fax : 31-70-3614461 

E-mail: admin @novib.antenna.nl 
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Royal Tropical Institute (KIT) 

Postbus 95001 

1090 HA Amsterdam 

The Netherlands 

Tel.: 31 20 568 8479 (gender training); 
31 20 5688290 (library/documentation) 
Fax : 31 20 568 8409 (gender training); 
31 20 6654423 (library/documentation) 
E-mail: library @kit.nl 

URL: http://www.kit.nl 


Sustainable Agricultural Program 
International Institute for Envrironment and 
Development 

3 Endsleigh Street 

London WC1H ODD 

United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-71-38802826 


Umea University 

Department of Family Medicine 

S-901 85 Umea 

Sweden 

Tel.: 46-90-785-3547 

Fax: 46-90-77-6883 

E-mail: Anne. Hammarstrom @sammed.umu.se 


United Nations Research Institute for Social 
Development (UNRISD) 

Palais des Nations, 1211 Geneva 10 
Switzerland 

Tel.: 41-22-798-8400 

Fax : 41-22-740-0791 

URL: http://www.unicc.org/unrisd 


University College London 
Development Planning Unit 
9 Endsleigh Gardens 
London WC1H OED 
United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-171-3887581 

Fax : 44-171-3874541 
Telex: 896559 


University of Manchester 

Institute for Development Policy and Management 
Crawford House, Precinct Centre Oxford Road 
Manchester, M 13 9QS 

United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-61-2752800 

Fax : 44-61-2738829 

Telex: 669755 OFFICE G attn IDPM 


University of Wales 

Centre for Development Studies 
Singleton Park, Swansea, SA2 8PP 
United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-792-295332 

Fax : 44-792 295882 

Telex: 48149 UICS G 


WIDE (Women in Development Europe) 

Rue du Commerce 70 

B-1040 Brussels 

Belgium 

Tel.: 32-2-5459070 

Fax : 32-2-5127342 

E-mail: wide @gn.apc.org 

URL: http://www.eurosur.org/wide/porteng.htm 


Women in Development Technical Programme, 
International Training Centre of the ILO 

125, Corso Unita d'Italia 

10127 Torino 

Italy 

Tel.: 39-11-69-361 

Fax : 39-11-638-842 

Telex: 221449 CENTRN-I 


Women's Council for Development Cooperation 
(Vrouwenberaad Ontwikkelingssamenwerking) 
P.O. Box 77 

2340 AB Oegstgeest 

The Netherlands 

Tel.: 31-71-5159392 

Fax : 31-71-5175391 

E-mail: Vbosholwide @ gn.apc.org / 

Vboswide @antenna.nl 


Wye College, University of London 
Ashford 

Kent TN25 5AH 

United Kingdom 

Tel.: 44-1233-812401 

Fax : 44-1233-812138 

E-mail: ep @wye.ac.uk 
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Journals and serials oe 
(For addresses see also the list of organizations) 


INSTRAW News ; 
Santo Domingo (Dominican Republic), International 
Research and Training Institute for The 
Advancement of Women (INSTRAW), United 


Nations 


African Woman 
London (United Kingdom), London Women's 
Centre, Akina Mama wa Afrika 


The Tribune: a Women and Development Quarterly. 
Newsletter of the International Women's Tribune 
Centre (IWTC). New York, NY, (USA) IWTC 
ISSN 0738-9779 


Gender Studies in Agriculture: a Journal of 
Abstracts 

Wageningen (The Netherlands), Department of 
Gender Studies in Agriculture, Wageningen 
Agricultural University 

ISSN 0925-1731 


Woman, Water, Sanitation: Annual Abstract Journal 
International Water and Sanitation Centre and 
PROWWESS/UNDP. The Hague (The 
Netherlands), IRC International Water and 
Sanitation Centre. 

(IRC Publications Section, P.O. Box 93190, 2509 
AD The Hage, The Netherlands) 


WINAP Newsletter 

Women's Information Network for Asia and the 
Pacific. 

Bangkok (Thailand), United Nations Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP), Social Development Division, WINAP 
ISSN 1011-3908 


Women's News: Quarterly Newsletter of the Pacific 
Women's Resource Bureau 

Noumea (New Caledonia), South Pacific 
Commission 

ISSN 1017-3900 


Update: Monthly Bulletin of the Pacific Women's 
Resource Bureau 

Noumea (new Caledonia), South Pacific 
Commission 


Gender Analysis in Development Sub-series 
Norwich (United Kingdom), University of East 
Anglia, School of Development Studies 


Women Envision: ISIS International Manila 
Quezon City (Philippines), ISIS International Manila 
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UNIFEM News: a Newsletter of the United Nations 
Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM) 
New York, NY (USA), UNIFEM 


Frauensolidaritat 

Vienna (Austria), Frauensolidaritat, 
Entwicklungspolitische Initiativen fiir Frauen in der 
"Dritten Welt" 

(Weyrgasse 5, 1030 Vienna, Austria. Tel.: 
431-713-3595/80, Fax: 431-713-3594/73. E-mail: 
fsoli@magnet.at) 


Gender and Development 
Oxford (United Kingdom), Oxfam 
ISSN 1355-2074 


Links: a Newsletter on Gender for Oxfam Staff and 
Partners 
Oxford (United Kingdom), Oxfam 


Review of Women's Studies 

Quezon City (Philippines), University Center for 
Women's Studies, University of the Philippines 
ISSN 0117-9489 


Connections: Gender Perspectives on International 
Cooperation 

Oegstgeest (Netherlands), Vrouwenberaad 
Ontwikkelingssamenwerking 


GENDEReview. Kenya's Women and Development 
Quarterly 

Nairobi (Kenya), Interlink Rural Information 
Service (IRIS) 

(IRIS, P.O. Box 12871, Nairobi, Kenya. Tel.: 
254-2-603572/3, Fax: 254-2-603574. E-mail: 

iris @elci.gn.apc.org, or iris @elci.sasa.unep.no) 


ARROWs for Change: Women's and Gender 
Perspectives in Health Policies and 

Programmes 

Kuala Lumpur (Malaysia), Asian-Pacific Resource 
and Research Centre for Women (ARROW) 

ISSN 1394-4444 


Perspectivas: Publicacion Trimestral de ISIS 
Internacional 

Santiago (Chile), ISIS Internacional 

ISSN 0717-2567 

(ISIS Internacional, Casilla 2067, Santiago, Chile. 
tel.: 56-2-638-2219, or 56-2-633-4582, Fax: 
56-2-638-3142. E-mail: isis @ax.apc.org) 


Development and Gender in Brief: a Quarterly 
Update from BRIDGE [Briefings ; 
on development and gender], raising gender 
awareness among policy-makers and 
practioners 

Brighton (United Kingdom), Institute of 
Development Studies, University of Sussex 
ISSN 1358-0612 


Serie Mujer y Desarrollo 

Santiago (Chile), Unidad Mujer y Desarrolo, 
Comisién Econémico para Am, rica Latina y el 
Caribe (CEPAL). (Women and Development Unit 
Economic commission for Latin America and the 
Caribbean) 


9 


Working Paper: CGIAR Gender Program 
Washington, DC (USA), Consultative Group on 
International Agriculture Research (CGIAR) 


WomanPlus: Zimbabwe Women's Resource Centre 
and Network News Bulletin 

Harare (Zimbabwe), Zimbabwe Women's Resource 
Centre and Network (ZWRCN) 


Indian Journal of Gender Studies 

(SAGE Publications, PB 4215, New Delhi 110 048, 
India. Tel.: 6485884 / 6444958 / 6453915, Fax: 
91-11-6472426) 


Agenda 

(Agenda Editorial Collective, Room 7 Ecumenical 
Centre Trust, 20 St. Andrews Street, Durban 4001, 
KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa. Tel.: 27-31-3054074, 
Fax: 27-31-3010740. URL: 
http://www.oneworld.org.agenda) 
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World Wide Web information 


http://www.igc.apc.org/womensnet 

WomensNet is a non-profit computer network for 
women, activists and organizations using computer 
networks for information sharing. 

http://www. ilsd.ca/linkages/women/html 

Offers access to the documents of the 1995 Fourth 
World Conference on Women, China. 


http://www.igc.apc.org/vsister 

Virtual Sisterhood is a global women's electronic 
support network which aims to strengthen women's 
organizations, groups, projects and initiatives 
through the promotion of the use of electronic 
communications. 


http://www. aviva.org 

This is an international women's listings magazine 
on the internet which aims to publish news about, 
and of interest to women around the world. 


http://women3rdworld.miningco.com 
This website of women's issues in Third World 
countries is about communication and information. 


http://www.un.org/womenwatch 

WomenWatch is a joint initiative of the Division for 
the Advancement of Women (DAW), the United 
Nations Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM) 
and the International Research and Training Institute 
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for the Advancement of Women (INSTRAW). It 
provides access to United Nations information and 
data on women worldwide, and is an evolving 
electronic forum on global women's issues in the 
follow-up to the Fourth World Conference on 
Women. 


http://www.undp.org.fwcw/daw1.htm 
Home page of the United Nations Division for the 
Advancement of Women 


http://www.worldbank.org/html/hcovp/gender/co 
tents.html 
The Gender home page of the World Bank 


http://www.mailbase.ac.uk 

Development-gender E-mail electronic network: A 
forum on development and gender issues initiated 
by the Gender, Research and Training (GREAT) 
unit of the School of Development Studies at the 
University of East Anglia, UK. 


http://www.gwp.sida.se 
Electronic Conference on Gender and Water, 
initiated by the Global Water Partnership 


http://www.cgiar.org:80/ifpri/gender/gender.htm 
Gender-CG Network: An E-mail network on 
intrahousehold and gender aspects of food and 
agricultural research 
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After more than a decade of practice, gender training is no longer 
the preserve of the original advocates, the international women’s 
movement: it is widely recognized by governments, international 
donors, non-governmental organizations and United Nations’ 
bodies as an important tool for gender-aware transformation of 
institutions and societies. The wider acceptance of the need for 
such change has not, however, led to a common understanding as 
to its goals. Thus gender training programmes vary widely in their 
vision and purpose, understanding of gender and operational 
objectives. 

Gender training: the source book reviews experiences of 
gender training practitioners in a broad sense, including those 
involved in gender education and training, as well as research. 
While theory and practice have been largely dominated by 
academic and development institutions in the North, training has 
also been undertaken and developed by gender specialists and 
practitioners in the South. Local and regional experiences are of 
growing importance to the development of the subdiscipline as a 
whole. Contributors therefore include gender advocates from 
different geographical regions (South Asia, the Middle East, 
Eastern and Southern Africa) and divergent fields. These regional 
studies are complemented by a case study from South Africa 
~ particularly interesting given this country’s historical background 
and racial diversity. To this rich mosaic, the authors of the 
Introduction add their own experience of conducting international 
courses on gender and development. 

As in other books in the Gender, Society & Development 
series, regional studies are complemented by an annotated 
bibliography, including journal articles, books and directories as 
well as ‘grey’ (unpublished) material from across the developing 
world. Institutions active in the field, Internet resources on gender 
and relevant electronic news groups are also covered. 


